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r By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 
3 “Thou, being a wild olive tree .. .’—Srt. PAUL. 
} PART I1—FORD 
CHAPTER I weighed the danger of running in the 
INDING himself in the level wood- open against the opportunities for speed, 
E road, whose open aisle drew a long, and decided in favor of the latter. 
straight streak across the sky, still Hitherto, in accordance with a wood- 
luminous with the late-lingering Adiron- craft invented to meet the emergency, 
ack twilight, the tall, young fugitive, and entirely his own, he had avoided 
hatless, coatless, and barefooted, paused anything in the nature of a road or a 
minute for reflection. As he paused, pathway, in order to take advantage of 
he listened; but all distinctiveness of the tracklessness which formed his ob- 
’ sound was lost in the play of the wind, vious protection; but now he judged the 
i p hill and down dale, through chasm moment come for putting actual space 
4 ind over crag, in those uneounted leagues hetween his pursuers and himself. How 
| forest. It was only a summer wind, near, or how far behind him, they might 
oft and from the south; but its murmur be he could not guess. If he had covered 
had the sweep of the eternal breath, ground, they would have covered it too, 
“A hile, when it waxed in power, it rose since they were men born to the moun- 
; 5 like the swell of some great cosmic organ. tains, while he had been bred in towns. 
3 Through the pines and in the under- IJlis hope lay in the possibility that in 
A, brush it whispered, and crackled, and _ this wilderness he might be lost to their 
q crashed, with a variety of effect strange- ken, as a mote is lost in the air—though 
a ly bewildering to the young man’s city- he built something on the chance that, 
nurtured senses. There were minutes in sympathy with the feeling in his favor 
4 hen he felt that not only the four coun- pervading the simpler population of the 
try constables, whom he had escaped, region, they had given negative con- 
ere about to burst upon him, but that nivance to his escape. These thoughts, 
veird armies of gnomes were ready to far from stimulating a false confidence, 
trample him down. urged him to greater speed. 

Out of the confusion of wood-noises, And yet, even as he fled, he had a con- 
in which his unpractised ear could dis- sciousness of abandoning something— 
tinguish nothing, he waited for a repeti- perhaps of deserting somethingwhich 

‘ tion of the shots which a few hours ago brought a strain of regret into this 
had been the protest of his guards; but, minute of desperate excitement. With- 
none coming, he sped on again. He _ out having had time to count the cost or 
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reckon the result, he felt he was giving 
ip the fight. He, or his counsel for him, 
had contested the ground with all the re- 
soureeful ingenuity known to the Amer- 
ican legal practitioner. He was told that, 
in spite of the seeming finality of what 
had happened that morning, there were 
still loopholes through which the defence 
might Le earried on. In the space of a 
few hours Fate had offered him the 
choice between two courses, neither of 
them fertile in promises of success. The 
one was long and tedious, with a possi- 
bility of ultimate justification; the other 
short and speedy, with the accepted 
imputation of guilt. He had chosen the 
latter—instinctively and on the spur of 
the moment—and while he might have 
repeated at leisure the decision he had 
made in haste, he knew even now that 
he was leaving the ways and means of 
proving his innocence behind him. The 
perception came, not as the result of a 
process of thought, but as a regretful, 
scarcely detected sensation. 

He had dashed at first into the broken 
country, hilly rather than mountainous, 
which from the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain gradually gathers strength, as it 
rolls inland, to toss up the crests of the 
Adirondacks. Here, burying himself in 
the woods, he skirted the unkempt farms, 
whose cottage lights, just beginning to 
burn, served him as signals to keep 
farther off. When forced to cross one 
of the sterile fields he crawled low, blot- 
ting himself out among the boulders. 
At times a patch of tall, tasselled In- 
dian corn, interlaced with wandering 
pumpkin vines, gave him cover, till 
he regained the shelter of the vast 
Appalachian mother-forest, which, after 
climbing Cumberlands, Alleghanies, 
Catskills, and Adirondacks, here clam- 
bers down, in long reaches of ash and 
maple, juniper and pine, toward the 
lowlands of the north. 

As far as he had yet been able to 
formulate a plan of flight, it was to seek 
his safety among the hills. The neces- 
sity of the instant was driving him to- 
ward the open country and the lake, 
but he hoped to double soon upon his 
tracks, finding his way back to the 
lumber camps, whose friendly  spirit- 
ing from bunk- house to bunk - house 
would baffle pursuit. Once he had 








gained even a few hours’ security, hi 
would be able to some extent to pick and 
choose his way. 

He steered himself by the peak of the 
Raven, black against the last coral- 
tinted glow of the sunset, as a sailor 
steers by a star. There was further as 
surance that he was not losing himselt 
or wandering in a circle, when from 
some chance outlook he ventured to 
glance backward, and saw the pinnacle 
of Hurricane Mountain, or the dome of 
the Giant, straight behind him. There 
lay the natural retreats of the lynx, the 
bear, and the outlaw like himself; and 
as he fled farther from them, it was with 
the same frenzied instinct to return that 
the driven stag must feel toward the bed 
of fern from which he has been roused. 
But, for the minute, there was one im- 
perative necessity—to go on—to go on 
anywhere, anyhow, so long as it took 
him far enough from the spot where 
masked men had loosed the handcuffs 
from his wrists and stray shots had come 
ringing after him. In his path there 
were lakelets, which he swam, and 
streams—windings of the Bouquet River 
—which he forded. Over the low hills 
he scrambled through an undergrowth so 
dense that even the snake or the squirrel 
might have avoided it, to find some easier 
way. Now and then, as he dragged him- 
self up the more barren ascents, the loose 
soil gave way beneath his steps, in minia- 
ture avalanches of stone and sand, over 
which he crept, clinging to tufts of grass 
or lightly rooted saplings, to rise at last 
with hands seratched and feet bleeding. 
Then, on again!—frantically, as the hare 
runs—and, as the crow flies, without 
swerving—on, with the sole aim of gain- 
ing time and covering distance! 

He was not a native of the mountains. 
Though in the two years spent among 
them he had come to acknowledge their 
charm, it was only as a man learns to 
love an alien mistress, whose alternating 
moods of savagery and softness hold him 
with a spell of which he is half afraid. 
More than any one suspected or he could 
have explained, his reckless life had been 
the rebellion of his man-trained, urban 
instinet against the domination of this 
supreme earth-force, to which he was of 
no more value than a falling leaf or a 
dissolving cloud. Even now, as he flung 
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himself on the forest’s protection, it was 
ot with the solace of the son returning 
the mother; it was rather as a man 
ght take refuge from a lion in a mam- 
th eavern, where the darkness only 
neeals dangers. 

After the struggle with crude nature 
he smooth, grass-carpeted wagon-track 
rought him more than a physical sense 

comfort. It not only made his flight 

ift and easy, but it had been marked 

t by man, for man’s purposes, and to 
meet man’s need. It was the result of 

human intelligence; it led to a human 
goal. It was possible that it might lead 
en him into touch with human sym- 
athies. With the thought, he became 
nscious all at once that he was fam- 
shed and fatigued. Up to the present 
he had been as little aware of a body 
as a spirit on its way between two worlds. 
It had ached, and sweated, and bled; 
hut he had not noticed it. The electric 
fluid could not have seemed more tire- 
less or iron more insensate. But now, 
when the hardship was somewhat re- 
laxed, he was forced back on the percep- 
tion that he was faint and hungry. His 
speed slackened; his shoulders sagged; 
the long second wind, which had lasted 
so well, began to shorten. For the first 
time it occurred to him to wonder how 
long his strength would hold out. 

it was then that he noticed a deflect- 
ion of the wood-road toward the north, 
and down over the brow of the plateau 
on which for a mile or two its evenness 
had been sustained. It was a new sign 
that it was tending toward some habita- 
tion. Half an hour ago he would have 
taken this to mean that he must dash 
into the forest again; but half an hour 
ago he had not been hungry. He did 
not say to himself that he would venture 
to any man’s door and ask for bread. 
So far as he knew, he would never ven- 
ture to any man’s door again; neverthe- 
less, he kept on, down-hill, and down- 
hill, nearer and nearer the lake, and 
farther and farther from the mountain 
and the lairs of safety. 

Suddenly, at a turning, when he was 
not expecting it, the wood-road emerged 
into a rough clearing. Once more he 
stopped to reflect and take his bearings. 
It had now grown so dark that there was 
little danger in doing so; though, as he 
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peered into the gloom, his nerves were 
still taut with the expectation of shot, 
or capture, from behind. Straining his 
eves, he made out a few acres that had 
been cleared for their timber, after which 
Nature had been allowed to take her own 
way again, in unruly growths of saplings, 
tangles of wild vines, and clumps of 
magenta fireweed. 

Without quite knowing why he did so, 
he crept down the slope, feeling his way 
among the stumps, and stooping low, lest 
his white shirt, wet, and clinging limply 
to his body, might betray him to some 
keen-eyed marksman. Presently one of 
the old root-hedges, common to the coun- 
tryside, barred his path—a queer, twisted 
line of long, gray tentacles that had once 
sucked sustenance from the soil, but now 
reached up idly into a barren element, 
where the wild grape was covering their 
grotesque nakedness with masses of kind- 
ly beauty. Below him he saw lights 
shining clearly like the planets, or faint- 
ly like the mere star-dust of the sky, 
while between the two degrees of bright- 
ness he knew there must lie the bosom 
of the lake. He had come to the little 
fringe of towns that clings to the borders 
of Champlain, here with the Adirondacks 
behind him, and there with the moun- 
tains of Vermont, but keeping close to 
the great, safe waterway, as though dis- 
trusting the ruggedness of both. 

Tt was a moment at which to renew 
his alarm in this proximity to human 
dwellings. Like the tiger that has ven- 
tured beyond the edge of the jungle, he 
must slink back at the sight of fire. He 
turned himself slowly, looking up the 
heights from which he had come down, 
as they rolled behind him, mysterious 
and hostile, in the growing darkness. 
Even the sky, from which it seemed im- 
possible for the daylight ever to depart, 
now had an angry red glare in it. 

He took a step or two toward the 
forest, and paused again, still staring up- 
ward. Where was he going? Where could 
he go? The question presented itself 
with an odd pertinence that drew his set 
beardless lips into a kind of smile. When 
he had first made his rush outward the 
one thing that seemed to him essential 


was to be free; but now he was forced 
to ask himself: For what purpose? Of 
what use was it to be as free as wind 
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if he was to be as homeless? It was not 
merely that he was homeless for the mo- 
ment; that was nothing; the overwhelm- 
ing reflection was that he, Norrie Ford, 
could never have a home at all—that 
there was scarcely a spot within the bor- 
ders of civilized mankind where the law 
would not hunt him out. 

This view of his situation was so ap- 
parent and yet so new that it held him 
stock-still, gazing into space. He was 
free—but free only to crawl back into 
the jungle and lie down in it, like a 
wild beast. 

“But I’m not a wild beast,” he pro- 
tested, inwardly. “I’m a man—with 
human rights. By God, I'll never let 
them go!” 

He wheeled round again, toward the 
lower lands and the lake. The lights 
glowed more brightly as the darkness 
deepened, each lamp shining from some 
little nest, where men and women were 
busied with the small tasks and interests 
that made life. This was liberty! This 
was what he had a claim upon! All his 
instincts were civilized, domestic. He 
would not go back to the forest, to herd 
with wild nature, when he had a right 
to lie down among his kind. He had 
slept in the open hundreds of times; but 
it had been from choice. There had been 
pleasure then, in waking to the smell 
of balsam and opening his eyes upon the 
stars. But to do the same thing from 
compulsion, because men had closed up 
their ranks and ejected him from their 
midst, was an outrage he would not ac- 
cept. In the darkness his head went up, 
while his eves burned with a fire more 
intense than that of any of the mild 
beacons from the towns below, as he 
strode back to the old root-hedge and 
leaped it. 

He felt the imprudence, not to say the 
uselessness, of the movement, as he made 
it; and yet he kept on, finding himself 
in a field in which cows and horses were 
startled from their munching by his foot- 
step. It was another degree nearer to 
the organized life in which he was en- 
titled to a place. Shielded by a shrub- 
bery of sleeping goldenrod, he stole down 
the slope, making his way to the lane 
along which the beasts went out to pas- 
ture and came home. Following the 
trail, he passed a meadow, a potato field, 


and a patch of Indian corn, till the scent 
of flowers told him he was coming on a 
garden. A minute later, low, velvety 
domes of clipped yew rose in the fore- 
ground, and he knew himself to be in 
touch with the civilization that clung, 
like a hardy vine, to the coves and 
promontories of the lake, while its ten- 
drils withered as soon as they were flung 
up toward the mountains. Only a few 
steps more, and, between the yews, he 
saw the light streaming from the open 
doors and windows of a house. 

It was such a house as, during the two 
years he had spent up in the high timber- 
lands, he had caught sight of only on 
the rare occasions when he came within 
the precincts of a town—a house whose 
outward aspect, even at night, suggested 
something of taste, means, and social 
position for its occupants. Slipping 
nearer still, he saw curtains fluttering in 
the breeze of the August evening, and 
Virginia creeper dropping in_ heavily 
massed garlands from the roof of a 
columned veranda. A French window 
was open to the floor, and within, he 
could see vaguely, people were seated. 

The seene was simple enough, but to 
the fugitive it had a kind of sacredness. 
It was like a glimpse into the heaven 
he has lost caught by a fallen angel. For 
the moment he forgot his hunger and 
weakness, in this feast for the heart and 
eyes. It was with something of the pleas- 
ure of recognizing long-absent faces that 
he traced the line of a sofa against the 
wall, and stated to himself that there 
was a row of prints hanging above it. 
There had been no such details as these 
to note in his cell, nor yet in the court- 
room which for months had constituted 
his only change of outlook. Insensibly 
to himself he crept nearer, drawn by the 
sheer spell of gazing. 

Finding a gate leading into the gar- 
den, he opened it softly, leaving it so, in 
order to secure his retreat. From the 
shelter of one of the rounded yew trees 
he could make his observations more at 
ease. He perceived now that the house 
stood on a terrace, and turned the garden 
front. its more secluded aspect, in his 
direction. The high hedges, common in 
these lakeside villages, screened it from 
the road; while the open French window 
threw a shaft of brightness down the 





























TO LOOK ONCE MORE INTO KINDLY HUMAN FACES AND STEAL AWAY 
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vew-tree walk, casting the rest of the 
garden into gloom. 
lo Norrie Ford, peeping furtively from 
ehind one of the domes of clipped folli- 
ve, there was exasperation in the fact 
that his new position gave him no 
rlimpse of the people in the room. His 
inger to see them became for the min- 
te more insistent than that for food. 
hev represented that 
m which he had waked one morning 
find himself cut off, as a rock is cut 
hy seismie convulsion from the main- 
nd of which it has formed a part. It 
as in a sort of effort to span the gulf 
eparating him from his own past that 


human _ society 


peered now into this room, whose in- 
ates were only passing the hours be- 
tween the evening meal and bedtime. 
That peopk could sit tranquilly reading 
woks or playing games filled him with 

kind of wonder. 

When he considered it safe he slipped 
long to what he hoped would prove a 
etter point of view, but finding it no 
darted to still 
nother. The light lured him as it might 
re an insect of the night, till presently 


ore advantageous he 


e stood on the very steps of the terrace. 
Ile knew the danger of his situation, but 
. could not bring himself to turn and 
teal away till he had fixed the picture of 
hat cheerful interior firmly on his mem- 
rv. The risk was great, but the glimpse 
f life was worth it. 
With powers of observation quickened 
his plight, he noted that the home 
as just such a one as that from which 
he had sprung—one where old engrav- 
gs hung on the walls, while books fijled 
he shelves, and papers and _ periodicals 
trewed the tables. The furnishings 
poke of comfort and a modest dignity. 
Obliquely in his line of vision he could 
ee two children, seated at a table and 
oring over a picture-book. The boy, 
manly urchin, might have been four- 
teen, the girl a year or two younger. 
Her eurls fell over the hand and arm 
upporting her cheek, so that Ford could 
nly guess at the blue eyes concealed 
ehind them. Now and then the boy 
immed a page before she was ready, 
herenpon followed pretty cries of pro- 
estation. It was perhaps this mimic 
iarrel that called forth a remark from 
me one sitting within the shadow. 
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“Evie dear, it’s time to go to bed. 
Billy, I don’t believe they let you stay 
up as late as this at home.” 

“Oh yes, they do,” came Billy’s an 
swer, given with sturdy assurance. “I 
often stay up till nine.” 

“Well, it’s half past now; so you'd 
hoth better come and say good night.’ 

With one foot resting on the turf and 
the other raised to the first step of the 
terrace, as he stood with folded arms, 
Ford watched the little seene, in which 
the children closed their book, pushed 
back their chairs, and crossed the room 
to say good night to the two who wer 
seated in the shadow. The boy came 
first, with hands thrust into his trousers 
pockets in a kind of grave nonchalane 
The little girl fluttered along behind, but 
broke her journey across the room by 
stepping into the opening of the long 
window and looking out into the night. 
Ford stood breathless and motionless, ex- 
pecting her to see him and ery out. But 
she turned away and danced again into 
the shadow, after which he saw her no 
more. The silence that fell within the room 
told him that the elders were left alone. 

Stealthily, like a thief, Ford crept up 
the steps and over the turf of the ter- 
race. The rising of the wind at that 
minute drowned all sound of his move- 
ments, so that he was tempted right on 
to the veranda, where a coarse matting 
deadened his tread. Ile dared not 
hold himself upright on this dangerous 
ground, but, crouching low, he was 
blotted from sight, while he himself 
could see what passed within. He would 
only, he said, look onee more into kindly 
human faces and steal away as he came. 

He could perceive now that the lady who 
had spoken was an invalid reclining in 
a long chair, lightly covered with a rug. 
A fragile, dainty little creature, her 
laces, trinkets, and rings revealed her as 
one clinging to the elegancies of another 
phase of life, though Fate had sent her 
to live, and perhaps to die, here on the 
edge of the wilderness. Ile made the 
same observation with regard to the man 
who sat with his back to the window. 
He was in informal evening dress—a 
circumstance that, in this land of mor 
or less primitive simplicity, spoke of a 
sense of exile. He was slight and middle- 
aged, and though his face was hidden, 
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Ford received the impression of having 
seen him already, but from another point 
of view. His habit of using a magnify- 
ing-glass as, with some difficulty, he read 
a newspaper in the light of a green- 
shaded lamp, seemed to Ford especially 
familiar, though more pressing thoughts 
kept him from trying to remember where 
and when he had seen some one do the 
same thing within the recent past. 

As he crouched by the window watch- 
ing them, it came into his mind that they 
were just the sort of people of whom 
he had least need to be afraid. The 
sordid tragedy up in the mountains had 
probably interested them little, and in any 
ease they could not as yet have heard of 
his escape. If he broke in on them and 
demanded food, they would give it to 
him as to some common desperado, and 
be glad to let him go. If there was any 
one to inspire terror, it was he, with 
his height, and youth, and wildness of 
aspect. He was thinking out the most 
natural method of playing some small 
comedy of violence, when suddenly the 
man threw down the paper with a sigh. 
On the instant the lady spoke, as though 
she had been awaiting her cue. 

“T don’t see why you should feel so 
about it,” she said, making an effort to 
control a cough. “ You must have fore- 
seen something of this sort when you 
took up the law.” 

The answer reached Ford’s ears only 
as a murmur, but he guessed its import 
from the response. 

“True,” she returned, when he had 
spoken, “to foresee possibilities is one 
thing, and to meet them is another; but 
the anticipation does something to nerve 
one for the necessity when it comes.” 

Again there was a murmur in which 
Ford could distinguish nothing, but 
again her reply told him what it meant. 

“The right and the wrong, as I under- 
stand it,” she went on, “is something 
with which you have nothing to do. 
Your part is to administer the law, not 
to judge of how it works.” 

Once more Ford was unable to catch 
what was said in reply, but once more 
the lady’s speech enlightened him. 

“That’s the worst of it? Possibly; 
but it’s also the best of it; for since it 
relieves you of responsibility it’s foolish 
for you to feel remorse.” 
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What was the motive of these re 
marks? Ford found himself possessed 
of a strange curiosity to know. He 
pressed as closely as he dared to the open 
door, but for the moment nothing mor 
was said. In the silence that followed 
he began again to wonder how he could 
best make his demand for food, when 
a sound from behind startled him. It was 
the sound which, among all others, caused 
him the wildest alarm—that of a human 
footstep. His next movement came from 
the same blind impulse that sends a hunt 
ed fox to take refuge in a church—eager 
only for the instant’s safety. He had 
sprung to his feet, cleared the threshold, 
and leaped into the room, before the r 
flection came to him that, if he was 
eaught, he must at least be caught ganx 
Wheeling round toward the window-door 
through which he had entered, he stood 
defiantly, awaiting his pursuers, and 
heedless of the astonished eyes fixed upon 
him. It was not till some seconds had 
gone by, and he realized that he was 
not followed, that he glanced about thx 
room. When he did so it was to ignor 
the woman, in order to concentrate al! 
his gaze on the little, iron-gray man who, 
still seated, stared at him, with lips 
parted. In his own turn, Norrie Ford 
was dumb and wide-eyed in amazement. 
It was a long minute before either spok 

“Vou?” 

“You?” 

The monosyllable came simultaneously 
from each. The little woman got to her 
feet in alarm. There was inquiry as well 
as terror in her face—inquiry to which 
her husband felt prompted to respond. 

“This is the man,” he said, in a voice 
of forced calmness, “ whom—whom- 
we've been talking about.” 

“Not the man—you—?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, “the man IJ—I— 
sentenced to death—this morning.” 


CHAPTER II 
VIE!” 

Mrs. Wayne went to the door. 
but on Ford’s assurance that her child had 
nothing to fear from him, she paused with 
her hand on the knob to look in curiosity 
at this wild young man, whose doom lent 
him a kind of fascination. Again, for a 
minute, all three were silent in the ex- 
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ss of their surprise. Wayne himself 
rigid, gazing up at the newcomer 
th strained eyes blurred with partial 
dness. Though slightly built and 
eate, he was not physically timid; 
d as the seconds went by he was able 
form an idea as to what had happened. 
lle himself, in view of the tumultuous 
ipathy displayed by hunters and lum- 
jacks with the man who passed for 
r boon companion, had advised Ford’s 
emoval from the pretty toy prison of 
e county-town to the stronger one at 
‘lattsburg. It was clear that the prisoner 


d been helped to escape, either before 
change had been effected or while it 
is taking place. There was nothing 
rprising in that; the astonishing thing 
is that the fugitive should have found 
way to this house above all others. 
\irs. Wayne seemed to think so too, for 
t was she who spoke first, in a tone which 
he tried to make peremptory, in spite of 
tremor of fear. 
“What did you come here for?” 
Ford looked at her for the first time— 
n a blankness not without a dull ele- 
ment of pleasure. It was at least two 
r three years since he had seen anything 
dainty—not, in fact, since his own 
other died. At all times his mind 
vorked slowly, so that he found nothing 
reply till she repeated her question 
vith a show of increased severity. 
‘IT came here for protection,” he said 
tnen. 
His hesitation and bewildered air im- 
parted assurance to his still astonished 
“Isn’t it an odd place in which to look 
r that?” Wayne asked, in an excitement 
strove to subdue. 
The question was the stimulus Ford 
ceded in order to get his wits into play. 
“No,” he replied, slowly; “I’ve a 
right to protection from the man who 
entenced me to death for a crime of 
vhich he knows me innocent.” 
Wayne concealed a start by smoothing 
newspaper over his crossed knees, but 
he was unable to keep a shade of thick- 
ness out of his voice as he answered: 
‘You had a fair trial. You were found 
guilty. Your appeal was denied by the 
\ppellate Division of the Supreme Court. 
You have had the benefit of all the 
ther resources allowed by the law. You 


the 
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have no right to say I know you to 
be innocent.” 

Wholly spent, Ford dropped into a 
chair from which one of the children 
had risen. With his arm hanging limp- 
lv over the back he sat staring haggard- 
ly at the judge, as though finding nothing 
to sav. 

‘IT have a right to read any man’s 
mind,” he muttered, after a long pause, 
“when it’s as transparent as yours. No 
one had any doubt as to your convictions 

-after your charge.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. If 
I charged in your favor, it was because 
I wanted you to have the benefit of 
every possible plea. When those pleas 
were found insufficient by a jury of 
your peers— 

Ford emitted a grunting sound that 
might have been a laugh, had there been 
mirth in it. 

“A jury of my peers! A lot of thick- 
headed country tradesmen, prejudiced 
against me from the start because I’d 
sometimes kicked up a row in their 
town! They weren’t my peers any more 
than they were yours!” 

“The law assumes all men to be 
equal—” 

“ Just as it assumes all men to be in- 
telligent—only they’re not. The law is 
a very fine theory. The chief thing to be 
said against it is that five times out of 
ten it leaves human nature out of ae- 
count. I’m condemned to death, not be- 
cause I killed a man, but because you 
lawyers won’t admit that your theory 
doesn’t work.” 

He began to speak more easily, with 
the energy born of his desperate situa- 
tion and his sense of wrong. He sat up 
straighter; the air of dejection with 
which he had sunk to the chair slipped 
from him; his gray eyes, of the kind 
called “ honest,” shot out glances of pro- 
test. The elder man found himself once 
more struggling against the wave of sym- 
pathy which at times in the court-room 
had been almost too strong for him. He 
was forced to intrench himself mentally 
within the system he served before brac- 
ing himself to reply. 

“T can’t keep you from having your 
opinion—” 

“Nor can I save you from having 
yours. Look at me, judge!” He was 
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bolt upright now, throwing his arms wide 
with a gesture in which there was more 
appeal than indignation. “ Look at me! 
I’m a strong, healthy - bodied, healthy- 
minded fellow of twenty-four; but [I’m 
drenched to the skin, I’m half naked, 
I'm nearly dead with hunger, I’m an 
outlaw for life—and you’re responsible 
for it all.” 

It was Wayne’s turn for protest, and 
though he winced, he spoke sharply. 

“T had my duty to perform—” 

“Good God, man, don’t sit there and 
eall that thing your duty. You’re some- 
thing more than a wheel in a machine. 
You were a human being before you were 
a judge. With your eonvictions you 
should have come down from the bench 
and washed your hands of the whole af- 
fair. The very action would have given 
me a chance 

‘You mustn’t speak like that to my 
husband,” Mrs. Wayne broke in, indig- 
nantly, from the doorway. “If you only 
knew what he has suffered on your ac- 
count—” 

“Is it anything like what I’ve suffered 
on his?” 
He has searce- 
ly slept or eaten since he knew he would 
have to pass that dreadful sen—” 
Wayne exclaimed, in 
the impatient tone of a man who puts 
an end to a useless discussion. “ We 


“1 dare say it’s worse. 


“nn ” 
( ome, come, 


ean’t spend time on this subject any 
longer. I'm not on my defence 

Ford de- 
clared, instantly. “ Even your wife puts 
We’re not in a court-room, as 
Circumstantial 
evidence means nothing to us in this iso- 


“You are on your defence,” 


you there. 
we were this morning. 


lated house, where you’re no longer the 
judge, as I’m no longer the prisoner. 
We’re just two naked human beings, 
stripped of everything but their inborn 
rights—and I claim mine.” 

“ Well—what are they ?” 

“ They’re simple enough. I claim the 
right to have something to eat, and to 
vo my way without being molested— 
or betrayed. You'll admit I’m not ask- 
ing much.” 

“You may have the food,” Mrs. Wayne 
said, in a tone not free from compassion. 
“Tl go and get it. Mind,” she added, 
as she turned the knob—‘ mind you 
don’t hurt my husband while I’m away.” 


For a minute or two there was no 
sound but that of her cough, as she 
Before speaking 
Wayne passed his hand across his brow 


sped down a passage. 


as though in an effort to clear hi 
mental vision. 

“No; you don’t seem to be asking 
much. But, as a matter of fact, you’r 
demanding my pledge to my country. | 
undertook to administer its laws—” 

Ford sprang up. 

“You've done it,” he cried, “and I’m 
the result. You’ve administered the law 
right up to its hilt, and your duty as a 
judge is performed. Surely you’re fre« 
now to think of yourself as a man and 
to treat me as one.” 

‘I might do that, and still think you 
a man dangerous to leave at large.” 

“ But do you?” 

‘That’s my affair. Whatever your 
opinion of the courts that have judged 
your case, I must accept their verdict.” 

“In your official capacity—yes; but not 
here, as host to the poor dog who comes 
under your roof for shelter. My right 
Even the wild Arab 

He paused abruptly. Over Wayne’s 
shoulder, through the window still ope: 


are sacred. 


to the terrace, he saw a figure cross th 
darkness. Could his pursuers be waiting 
outside for their chance to spring on him / 
A perceptible fraction of a second went 
by before he told himself he must hav 
been mistaken. 

“ Even the wild Arab would think them 
.”’ he concluded, his glance shifting 
rapidly between the judge and the win 
dow open behind him. 

“But [P’m not a wild Arab,” Wayn 
replied. “ My first duty is toward my 
country and its organized society.” 

“T don’t think so. Your first duty is 
toward the man you know you've sen 
tenced wrongly. Fate has shown you a 
unusual merey in giving you a chance to 
help him.” 

“T ean be sorry for the sentence and 
yet feel that I could not have acted 
otherwise.” 


so 


“ Then what. are you going to do now?” 


“What would you expect me to do, but 
hand you back to justice?’ 

“ How?” 

There was a suggestion of physical dis 


dain in the tone of the laconic question, 


as well as in the look he fixed on th 
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t. middle-aged man doing his best 
eocl and collected. Wayne glanced 

r his shoulder toward the telephone 

the wall. Norrie Ford understood and 

} quickly : 

Yes; you could ring up the police at 
port, but I could strangle you be- 
vou erossed the floor.” 

So you could; but would you? If 
did, should you be any better off? 

Should you be as well off as you are now? 

\s it is, there is a possibility of a mis- 

rriage of justice, of which one day you 

get the benefit. There would be no 
ch possibility then. You would be 
eked down within forty-eight hours.” 

“Oh, you needn’t argue; I’ve no in- 
tion—” Once more he paused. The 

me shadow had flitted across the dark 
ice outside, this time with a distinct 
tter of a white dress. He could only 
nk it was some one getting help to- 
er: and while he went on to finish 
sentence in words, all his subconscious 

lties were at work, seeking an escape 

m the trap in which he was taken. 

I’ve no intention of doing violence 

less I'm driven to it—” 
‘But if you are driven to it—?” 
‘T’ve a right to defend myself. Or- 
ized society, as you call it, has put 
where it has no further claim upon 
I must fight against it single-handed 
and TV’ll do it. I shall spare neither 
nor woman—nor woman ”—he raised 
oice so as to be heard outside—* who 
ds in my way.” 
He threw back his head and looked 
intly out into the night. As if in 
ponse to this challenge a tall, white 
re suddenly emerged from the dark- 
and stood plainly before him. 
[t was a girl, whose movements were 
riously quick and silent, as she beck- 
d to him, over the head of the judge, 
sat with his back toward her. 

“ Then all the more reason why society 
ld protect itself against you,” Wayne 
in again; but Ford was no longer 
ning. His attention was wholly fixed 
the girl, who continued to beckon noise- 

ssly, fluttering for an instant close to 
threshold of the room, then withdraw- 

ng suddenly ta the very edge of the ter- 
, waving a white scarf in token that 
he should follow her. She had repeated 
er action again and again, beckoning 
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with renewed insistence, before he under- 
stood and made up his mind. 

“I don’t say that I refuse to help you,” 
Wayne was saying. “ My sympathy with 
you is very sincere. If I can get your 
sentence commuted— 
is almost certain—” 

With a dash as lithe and sudden as that 
which had brought him in, Ford was out 
on the terrace, following the white dress 
and the waving scarf which were already 
disappearing down the yew-tree walk. 
The girl’s flight over grass and gravel was 
like nothing so much as that of a bird 
skimming through the air. Ford’s own 
steps crunched loudly on the stillness of 
the night, so that if any one lay in am- 
bush he knew he could not escape. He 
was prepared to hear shots come ringing 
from any quarter, but he ran on with the 
indifference of a soldier grown used to 
battle, intent on keeping up with the 
shadow fleeing before him. 

He followed her through the garden 
gate he himself had left open, and down 
the lane leading to the pasture. At the 
point where he had entered it from the 
right, she turned to the left, keeping away 
from the mountains and parallel with the 
lake. There was no moon, but the night 
vas clear; and no sound but that of the 
shrill, sustained chorus of insect life. 

Beyond the pasture the lane became 
nothing but a path, zigzagging up a hill- 
side between patches of Indian corn. The 
girl sped over it so lightly that Ford 
would have found it hard to keep her 
in sight if from time to time she had 
not paused and waited. When he came 
near enough to see the outlines of her 
form she flew on again, less like a living 
woman than a mountain wraith. 

From the top of the hill he could see 
the dull gleam of the lake with its girdle 
of lamp-lit towns. Here the woodland 
began again; not the main body of the 
forest, but one of its long arms, thrust 
down over hill and valley, twisting its 
way in among villages and farm lands. 
That which had been a path now be- 
came a trail, along which the girl flitted 
with the ease of habit and familiarity. 

In the concentration of his effort to 
keep the moving white spot in view Ford 
lost count of time. Similarly he had lit- 
tle notion of the distance they were cov- 
ering. He guessed that they had been ten 


In fact, a reprieve 


" 
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or fifteen minutes on the way, and that 
they might have gone a mile, when, after 
waiting for him to come almost near 
enough to speak to her, she began moving 
in a direction at an acute angle to that 
by which they had come. At the same 
time he perceived that they were on the 
side of a low wooded mountain and that 
they were beating their way round it. 

All at once they emerged on a tiny 
clearing —a grassy ledge on the slope. 
Through the starlight he could see the 
hillside break away steeply into a vapor- 
ous gorge, while above him the moun- 
tain raised a black dome amid the serried 
points of the sky-line. The dryad-like 
creature beckoned him forward with her 
scarf, until suddenly she stopped with the 
decisive pause of one who has reached her 
goal, Coming up with her, he saw her 
unlock the door of a small cabin, which 
had hitherto not detached itself from the 
surrounding darkness. 

“ Go in,” she whispered. “ Don’t strike 
a light. There are biscuits somewhere, in 
a box. Grope for them. There’s a couch 
in a corner.” 

Without allowing him to speak, she 
forced him gently over the threshold and 
closed the door upon him. Standing in- 
side, in the darkness, he heard the grating 
of her key in the lock, and the rustle of 
her skirts as she sped away. 


CHAPTER III 


ROM the heavy sleep of fatigue 

Ford woke with the twittering of 
birds that announces the dawn. His 
first thought before opening his eyes, 
that he was still in his cell, was dispelled 
by the silky touch of the Sorrento rugs 
on which he lay. He fingered them again 
and again in a kind of wonder, while his 
still half-slumbering senses struggled for 
the memory of what had happened, and 
the realization of where he was. When 
at last he was able to reconstruct the 
events of the preceding night, he raised 
himself on his elbow and peered about 
him in the dim morning twilight. 

The object he discerned most readily 
was an easel, giving him the secret of his 
refuge. On the wooden walls of the 
eabin, which was fairly spacious, water- 
color sketches were pinned at intervals, 


while on the mantelpiece above a bricked 
fireplace one or two stood framed. Ov 
the mantelpiece a pair of snow-shoes wer 
crossed as decorations, between whic! 
hung a view of the city of Quebec. O 
a lay-figure in a corner was thrown car 
lessly the sort of blanket coat worn b 
Canadians during winter sports. Paints 
and palettes were arranged on a tab! 
by the wall, and on a desk in the middl. 
of the room were writing materials and 
books. More books stood in a small sus 
pended bookcase. Beside a comfortabl: 
reading-chair one or two magazines la 
on the floor. His gaze travelled last 

the large apron, or pinafore, on a pe 
fastened in a door immediately besid 


his couch. The door suggested an inner 


room, and he got up promptly to explor 


it. It proved to be cramped and dark, 


lighted only from the larger apartment 
which in its turn had but the one hig! 
north window of the ordinary studi 
The small room was little more than 
shed, or “lean-to,” serving the purposi 
of kitchen and storeroom combined. Thi 
arrangements of the whole cabin show 
that some one had built it with a vic 
to passing in seclusion a few days 
a time without forsaking the simp 
amenities of civilized life; and it wa 
clear that that “some one” was a won 
an. What interested Ford chiefly for t! 
moment was the discovery of a seak 
glass jar of water, from which he was al 
to slake his twenty hours’ thirst. 
Returning to the room in which he h: 
slept, he drew back the green silk curta 
covering the north light in order to tal 
his bearings. As he had guessed on th 
previous night, the slope on which tl 
cabin was perched broke steeply dow 
into a wooded gorge, beyond which t! 
lower hills rolled in decreasing magnitud 
to the shore of Champlain, visible fro: 
this point of view in glimpses, less as : 
inland sea than like a chain of lakelet 
Sunrise over Vermont flooded the wat: 
with tints of rose and saffron, but ma 
of the Green Mountains a long, gigant 
mass of purple-black, twisting its jage: 


outline toward the north into the Hog’s 


Back and the Camel’s Hump with a ki: 
of monstrous grace. To the east, in N: 
York, the Adirondacks, with the sunlig 
full upon them, shot up jade-colored pea 
into the electric blue—the scarred py 
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of the Raven standing forth dark, 
pv : iched, and alone, like a battered vet- 
~ , sentinel. 
hi : In an access of conscious hatred of this 
sa nanoramic beauty which had become 
Cart background of his tragedy, Ford pull- 
on the curtain into place again and turned 
— more to the interior of the room. It 
tal n to seem more strange to him the 
iddl it grew familiar. Why was he 
- ? How long was he to stay? How 
: he to get away again? Had this 
joa caught him like a rat in a trap, or 
8 i | she mean well by him? If, as he 
a 7 pposed, she was Wayne’s daughter, she 
ild probably not be slow in carrying 
_ t her father’s plan of handing him back 
—_ justice—and yet his mind refused to 
plot on nnect the wraith of the night before 
dar either police work or betrayal. Her 
oe rance had been so dim and fleet- 
, hig hat he could have fancied her the 
vud | of a dream, had it not been for 
han { rroundings. 
— lle began to examine them once more, 
_ Th eting the water-colors on the wall 
how hy one, in search of some clue to her 
Nake rsonality. The first sketch was of a 
7 in a convent garden—the background 
a. ly French, and yet with a differ- 
» * The next was of a trapper, or 
om ir, pushing a canoe into the waters 
tor t wild northern lake. The next was 
oe group of wigwams with squaws and 
as a lren in the foreground. Then came 
nuns; then more voyageurs with 
he h r canoes; then more Jndians and 
curt ewams. It oeeurred to Ford that the 
vo ta s might have been painted from life, 
= ¥ voyageurs and Indians from imagina- 
ich 3 He turned to the two framed 
di ? ings on the chimney-piece. Both 
ich 3 esented winter scenes. In the one a 
age ; rdy voyageur was conveying his wife 
le fr % small personal belongings across the 
iS as 4 en snow on a sled drawn by a team 
jakel a dogs. In the other a woman, ap- 
ign ‘ ently the same woman as in the pre- 
it m 


ling sketch, had fallen in the midst 


rigal t 





% a blinding storm, while a tall man of 
s Jaga: a “uropean aspect—decidedly not the voy- 
e Hog § eur—was standing beside her with a 
1a kit . by in his arms. These were clearly 
= Ni 4 ey pictures, and, so it seemed to 
sunlig = Ford, the work of one-who was trying 
pe recapture some almost forgotten mem- 
ed py! 


In any case he was too deeply 
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his own 
on them further. 

He wheeled round toward the 
centre of the room, impatiently casting 
about him for something to eat. The 
tin box, from which he had devoured all 
the biscuits, lay empty on the floor, but 
he picked it up and ate hungrily the 
few crumbs sticking in its corners. He 
ransacked the small dark room in the 
hope of finding more, but vainly. As 
far as he could see, the cabin had never 
been used for the purpose it was meant 
to serve, nor ever occupied for more 
than a few hours at a time. It had 
probably been built in a caprice that had 
passed with its completion. He guessed 
something from the fact that there was 
no visible attempt to sketch the 
before the door, though the site had evi- 
dently been chosen for its beauty. 

He had nothing by which to measure 
time, but he knew that precious hours 
which he might have utilized for escape 
were passing. He began to chafe at the 
delay. With the impulse of youth to 
be active, he longed to be out, where 
he could at least his feet. His 
clothes had dried upon him; in spite of 
his hunger he was refreshed by his night’s 
sleep; he was convinced that, once in 
the open, he could elude capture. He 
pulled back the curtain again in order 
to reconnoitre. It was well to be as fa- 
miliar as possible with the immediate 
lay of the land, so as to avail himself 
of any advantages it might offer. 

The colors of sunrise had disappeared, 
and he judged that it must be seven or 
eight o’clock. Between the rifts of the 
lower hills the lake was flashing silver, 
while where Vermont 


engrossed by situation to dwell 


again 


scene 


use 


had been nothing 
but a mass of shadow, blue-green moun- 
tains were emerging in a triple row, 
from which the last veils of vapor were 
being dragged up into the firmament. 
On the left, the Adirondacks were reced- 
ing into_translucent 
haze of heat. 

With an effort to get back the wood- 
eraft suddenly inspired by his first dash 
for freedom, he ran his eye over the land- 
scape, noting the points with which he 
was familiar. To the west, in a niche 
between the Raven and the double peak 
of Hurricane Mountain, he could place 
the county-town; to the north, beyond 


dimness, in a lilae 


the pretty headlands and the shining 
coves, the prison of Plattsburg was wait- 
ing to receive him. Farther to the north 
was Canada; and to the south the great 
waterway led toward the populous mazes 
of New York. 

With an impatience bordering on 
nervousness he realized that these gen- 
eral facts did not help him. He must 


avoid the prison and the county-town, 
of course; while both New York and 
Canada offered him ultimate chances. 
Sut his most pressing dangers lurked 
in the immediate foreground; and there 


he could see nothing but an unsuggestive 
slope of ash and pine. The rapidity of 
instinet by which last night he had 
known exactly what to do gave place 
this morning to his slower and more 
characteristic mental processes. 

He was still gazing outward in per- 
plexity, when, through the trees beyond 
the grassy ledge, he caught the flicker 
of something white. He pressed closer 
to the pane for a better view, and a few 
seconds later a girl, whom he recognized 
as the nymph of last night, came out 
of the forest, followed by a fawn-colored 
collie. She walked smoothly and swift- 
ly, carrying a large basket with her right 
hand, while with her left she motioned 
him away from the window. He stepped 
back, leaping to the door as she unlocked 
it, in order to relieve her of her burden. 

‘You mustn’t do that,” she said, 
speaking quickly. “You mustn’t look 
out of the window or come to the door. 
There are a hundred men beating the 
mountain to find you.” 

She closed the door and locked it on 
the inside. While Ford lifted her basket 
to the desk in the centre of the room 
she drew the green curtain hastily, cov- 
ering the window. Her movements were 
so rapid that he could catch no glimpse 
of her face, though he had time to note 
again the curious that marked 
her acts. The dog emitted a low growl. 

“You must go in here,” she said, de- 
cisively, throwing open the door of the 
inner room. “You mustn’t speak or look 
out unless I tell you. I'll bring you your 
breakfast presently. Lie down, Micmac.” 

The gesture by which she forced him 
across the threshold was compelling 
rather than commanding. Before he 
realized that he had obeyed her he was 


silence 
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standing alone in the darkness, with th 
sound of a low voice of liquid quality 
echoing in his ears. Of her face he had 
got only the hint of dark eyes flashing 
with an eager, non-Caucasian brightness 
--eyes that drew their fire from a sourc 
alien to that of any Aryan race. 

But he brushed that impression awa) 
as foolish, Her words had the unmis- 
takable note of cultivation, while 
glance at her person showed her to lb 


a lady. He could see, too, that her dress, 
though simple, was according to th 
standard of means and fashion. Sh 


was no Pocahontas; and yet the thought 
of Pocahontas came to him. Certainly 
there was in her tones, as well as in her 
movements, something akin to this vast 
aboriginal nature around him, out of 
which she seemed to spring as the hu- 
man element in its beauty. 

He was still thinking of this when tl. 
door opened and she came in again, car- 
rying a plate piled high with cold meat 
and bread and butter. 

“T’m sorry it’s only this,” she smiled, as 
she placed it before him; “but I had to 
take what I could get—and what wouldn’t 
be missed. I'll try to do better in future.” 

He noted the matter-of-fact tone in 
which she uttered the concluding words, 
as though they were to have plenty of 
time together; but for the moment lh 
was too fiercely hungry to speak. Fo. 
a few seconds she stood off, watching 
him eat, after which she withdrew, wit! 
the light swiftness that characterized 
all her motions. 

He had nearly finished his meal when 
she returned again. 

“T’ve brought you these,” she said, not 
without a touch of shyness, against whic! 
she struggled by making her tone as 
commonplace as possible. “I shall bring 
you more things by degrees.” 

On a chair beside that on which he wa 
sitting she laid a pair of slippers, a pair 
of socks, a shirt, a collar, and a neckti: 

He jumped up hastily, less in surpris: 
than in confusion. 

“T can’t take anything of Judg 
Wayne’s—” he began to stammer; b 
she interrupted him. 

“T understand your feelings about 
that,” she said, simply. “ They’re not 


Judge Wayne’s; they were my father’ 
T have plenty more.” 
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In his relief at finding she was not 
Wayne’s daughter he spoke awkwardly. 

“Your father? Is he—dead ?”’ 

“Yes; he’s dead. You needn’t be 
afraid to take the things. He would have 
iked to help a man—in your position.” 

“In my position? Then you know— 

ho I am?” 

‘res: Ford. | 
that as soon as I chanced on the terrace 
last night.” 

“ And you’re not afraid of me?” 

‘I am—a little.” she admitted; 
that doesn’t matter.” 


you're Norrie saw 


‘but 


‘You needn’t be—” he began to ex- 
plain, but she checked him again. 
“We mustn’t talk now. I must shut 


the door and leave you in the dark all 
day. Men will be passing by, and they 
istn’t hear you. I shall be painting 
the studio, so that they won’t suspect 
anything, if you keep still.” 
Allowing him no opportunity to speak 
again, she closed the door, leaving him 


nee more in darkness. Sitting in the 
‘constraint she imposed upon him, he 


could hear her moving in the outer room, 
vhere, owing to the lightness of the 
vooden partition, it was not difficult to 
guess what she was doing at any given 


moment. He knew when she opened the 
iter door and moved the easel toward 
entrance. He knew when she took 


wn the apron from its peg and pinned 
on. He knew when drew up a 
hair and pretended to set to work. In 


she 
the hour or two of silence that 
that, whatever 
doing with her brush, she was keeping 

e and ear alert in his defence. 
Who was she? What interest had she 
n his fate? What power had raised her 
p to help him? Even vet he had scarce- 
seen her face; but he had received an 
pression of intelligence. He was sure 
was no more than a girl—certainly 
twenty—and yet she acted with the 
lecision of maturity. At the 
there was about her that suggestion of a 
il something not wholly 


ensued 


was sure she might 


same time 


ild origin—that 
tamed to the dictates of civilized life— 
vhich persisted in his imagination, even 
f he could not verify it in fact. 

the of the morning 
voices. spoke to her 


nm: A 
[wiee in 
ri€ heard 


course 


Men 


hrough the open doorway, and she re- 
Once he distinguished her words. 


lied. 
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“Oh no,” she called out to 
at a distance. “I’m 
won't do me any harm. 
with me. 


some one 
not afraid. ile 
I’ve got Miemac 
I often stay here all day, but 
Thanks,” she add- 
ed, in further hint. 
“Td rather her I 
never can paint unless I’m quite alone.’ 

Her tone was light, and Ford fancied 
that as she spoke smiled at the 
passers-by who had thought it right to 
warn her against himself; but when, a 
few minutes later, she pushed open the 
door softly, the gravity that seemed more 
natural to her had returned. 

“ Several parties of men have gone by,” 


I shall go home early. 


response to some 


not have any one 


she 


she whispered. “They have no sus- 
picion. They won’t have, if you keep 
still. They think you have slipped away 
from here, and have gone back toward 


This is your lunch,” 
hastily, placing more 
food before him. “It will have to be 
your dinner, too. It will be safer for me 
not to come into this room again to-day. 
You into the studio 
till you’re sure it’s dark. No noise. No 
light. I’ve put an extra rug on the couch 
in ease you’re chilly in the night.” 

She spoke breathlessly, in 
and having finished, slipped away. 

‘You're awfully good,” he whispered 
back. “ Won’t. you tell me your name?” 

“ Hush!” she warned him, as she closed 
the door. 

He stood still in the darkness, leaving 
his food untasted, listening to the soft 
rustle of her movements beyond the wall. 
Except that he heard no more 
the afternoon passed like the morning, 
At the end of what seemed to him inter- 
minable hours he knew by acute attention 
that she hung her apron on its peg, put 
on her hat, and took up her basket, while 
Miemac rose and shook himself. Pres- 
ently she closed the door of the cabin and 
locked it on the outside. He fancied 
he could almost hear her step as she 
sped over the grass and into the forest. 
Only then did the tension of his nerves 
relax, as, dropping to his chair in the 
darkness, he began to eat. 


the lumber camps. 
she continued, 


must not go out 


whispers, 


voices, 


CHAPTER IV 
HE two or three days that followed 
were much like the first. Each 
morning she came early, bringing him 
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food, and such articles of clothing as 
shé thought he could wear. sy de- 
grees she provided him with a complete 
change of raiment, and though the fit 
was tolerable, they laughed together at 
the transformation produced in him. 
It was the first time he had seen her 
smile, and even in the obscurity of the 
inner room where she still kept him 
secluded he noted the vividness with 
which her habitually grave features 
lighted up. Micmac, too, became 
friendly, inferring with the instinct 
of his race that Ford was an object to 
be guarded. 

“No one would know you now,” the 
girl declared, surveying him with satis- 
faction. 

“ Were these things all your father’s?” 
he asked, with a new attempt to pene- 
trate the mystery of her personality. 

“Yes,” she returned, absently, con- 
tinuing her inspection of him. “ They 
were sent to me, and I kept them. I 
never knew why I did; but I suppose it 
was—-for this.” 

“ He must have been a tall man,” Ford 
hazarded, again. 

“Yes, he must have been,” she re- 
turned, unwarily. Then, feeling that 
the admission required some explanation, 
she added, with a touch of embarrass- 
ment, “I never saw him—not that I 
ean remember.” 

“ Then he died a long time ago ?” 

Her reply came reluctantly, after some 
delay 

“Not so very long—about four years 
ago now.” 

“And yet you hadn’t seen him since 
you were a child?” 

“There were reasons. We mustn’t 
talk. Some one may pass and hear us.” 

He could see that her hurry in finish- 
ing the small tasks she had come in to 
perform for him arose not so much from 
precaution as from a desire to escape 
from this particular subject. 

“T suppose you could tell me _ his 
name?” he persisted. 

Her hands moved deftly, producing 
order among the things he had left in 
confusion, but she remained silent. It 
was a silence in which he recognized an 
element of protest, though he ignored it. 

“You could tell me his name?” he 
asked, again. 


“ His name,” she said at last, “ would- 
n’t convey anything to you. It wouldn’t 
do you any good to know it.” 

“Tt would gratify my curiosity. I 
should think you might do as much as 
that for me.” 

“T’m doing a great deal for you as it is. 
I don’t think you should ask for more.” 

Her tone was one of reproach rather 
than of annoyance, and he was left with 
a sense of having committed an indis- 
cretion. The consciousness brought with 
it the perception that in a measure he 
was growing used to his position. He 
was beginning to take it for granted that 
this girl should come and minister to 
his wants. She herself did it so simply, 
so much as a matter of course, that the 
circumstance lost much of its strange- 
ness. Now and then he could detect 
some confusion in her manner as she 
served him, but he could see too that 
she surmounted it, in view of the fact 
that for him the situation was one of 
life and death. She was clearly not in- 
different to elementary social usages; she 
only saw that the case was one in which 
they did not obtain. In his long, unoc- 
cupied hours of darkness it distracted 
his thoughts from his own peril to 
speculate about her; and when she ap- 
peared his questions were the more blunt 
because of the small opportunity she 
allowed for asking them. 

“Won’t they miss you at home?’ he 
inquired on the next occasion when she 
entered his cell. 

She paused with a look of surprise. 

“ At home? Where do you mean?’ 

“ Why—where you live; where your 
mother lives.” 

“My mother died a few months after 
I was born.” 

“Oh? But even so, you live some- 
where, don’t you?” 

“T do; but they don’t miss me there, 
if that’s what you want to know.” 

“T was only afraid,” he said, apolo- 
getically, “that you were giving me too 
much of your time.” 

“T’ve nothing else to do with it. I 
shall be only too glad if I can help you 
to escape.” 

“Why? Why should you care about 
me ?” 

“T don’t,” she said, simply; “ at least 
I don’t know that I do.” 
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“ Oh, then you’re helping me just—on 
general principles ¢” 
“ Quite so.” 
“Well,” he 
why again?” 
“ Because I don’t like the law.” 
“You mean that you don’t like the 
whole ’—or—or this law in 


smiled, “mayn’t I ask 


law as a 
particular?” 

‘I don’t like any law. I don’t like 
anything about it. But,” she added, re- 
sorting to her usual method of escape, 
‘we mustn’t talk any more now. Some 
men passed here this morning, and they 
may be coming back. They’ve given up 
looking for you; they are convinced you’re 
up in the lumber camps, but all the same 
we must be careful still.” 

He had no further speech with her 
that day, and the next she remained at 
the cabin little more than an hour. 

“Tt’s just as well for me not to excite 
curiosity,” she explained to him before 
leaving; “and you needn’t be uneasy 
now. They’ve stopped the hunt alto- 
gether. They say there’s not a spot with- 
in a radius of ten miles of Greenport 
that they haven’t searched. It would 
never occur to any one that you could 
Every one knows me; and so 
the thought that I could be helping you 
would be the last in their minds.” 

“ And have you no remorse at betray- 
ing their confidence ?” 

She shook her head. “ Most of them,” 
she declared, “are very well pleased to 
think you’ve got away; and even if they 
weren’t I should never feel remorse for 
helping any one to evade the law.” 

“You seem to have a great objection 
to the law.” 

“ Well, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; but in my case it’s compre- 
hensible.” 

“So it is in mine—if you only knew.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, looking at her 
steadily, “this is as good a time as any 
to assure you that the law has done 
me wrong.” 

He waited for her to say something; 
but as she stroked Micmac’s head in 
silence, he continued. 

“T never committed the crime of which 
they found me guilty.” 

He waited again for some intimation 
if her confidence. 

“Their string of circumstantial evi- 


be here. 
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dence was 


admit. 
The only weak point about it was that 
it wasn’t true.” 


plausible enough, I 


Even through the obscurity of his 
refuge he could feel the suspension of 
expression in her bearing, and could im 
agine it bringing a kind of eclipse over 
her eves. 

“He was very cruel to you—your 
uncle /—wasn’t he?” she asked at last. 

“T{e was very cantankerous; but that 
wouldn’t be a reason for shooting him 
in his sleep—whatever I may have said 
when in a rage.” 

‘IT should think it might be.” 

He started. If it were not for the 
necessity of making no noise he would 
have laughed. 

“Are you so bloodthirsty 2” he be- 
gan. 

“Oh no, I’m not; but I should think 
it is what a man would do. My father 
wouldn’t have submitted to it. I know 
he killed one man; and he may have 
killed two or three.” 

Ford whistled under his breath. 

“So that,” he said, after a pause, 
‘your objection to the law is—hered- 
itary.” 

“My objection to the law is because 
it is unjust. The world is full of in- 
justice,” she added, indignantly, “ and 
the laws men live by create it.” 

“ And your aim is to defeat them? 

“T can’t talk any more now,” she said, 
reverting to an explanatory tone of voice. 
‘I must go. I’ve arranged everything 
for you for the day. 
quiet you can sit in the studio and read; 
but you mustn’t look out at the window, 
or even draw back the curtain. If you 
hear a step outside, you must creep in 
here and shut the door And you need- 
n’t be impatient; because I’m going to 
spend the day working out a plan for 


If you are very 


your escape 24 

3ut when she appeared next morning 
she declined to give details of the plan 
she had in mind. She preferred to work 
it out alone, she said, and give him the 
outlines only when she had settled them. 
It chaneed to be a day of drenching sum- 
mer rain, and Ford, with a renewed ef- 
fort to get some clue to her identity, 
expressed his surprise that she should 
have been allowed to venture out. 

“ Oh, no one worries about what I do, 
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she said, indifferently. “I go about as “Tt wasn’t like the story of Gilbert A 
I choose.” Becket,” she said, quietly. 

“So much the better for me,” he It took some seconds of Ford’s slow 
laughed. “That’s how you came to be thinking to puzzle out the meaning of 
wandering on old Wayne's terrace, just this. Even then he might have pondered 
in the nick of time. What stumps me in vain had it not been for the flush 
is the promptness with which you thought that gradually overspread her features, 
of stowing me away.” and brought what he called the wild 

“Tt wasn’t promptness, exactly. Asa _ glint into her eyes. When he under- 
matter of fact, I had worked the whole stood he reddened in his own turn, 


thing out beforehand.” making matters worse. 

His eyebrows went up incredulously. “TIT beg your pardon,” he stammered. 
“For me?” “T never thought—” 

“No, not for you; for anybody. Ever “You needn’t beg my pardon,” she 


since my guardian allowed me to build interrupted, speaking with a eatch in 
the studio—last year—I’ve imagined how her breath. “I wanted you to know... . 
easy it would be for some—some hunted You’ve asked me so many questions that 
person to stay hidden here, almost in- it seemed as if I was ashamed of my 
definitely. I’ve tried to fancy it, when father and mother when I didn’t an- 
I’ve had nothing hetter to do.” swer.... I’m not ashamed of them... . 
“You don’t seem to have had any- I’d rather you knew. . . . Every one 
thing better to do very often,” he ob- does—who knows me.” 
served, glancing about the cabin. Ifalf unconsciously he glanced up at 
“Tf you mean that I haven’t painted the framed sketches on the chimney- 
much, that’s quite true. I thought I piece. Her eyes followed him, and she 
couldn’t do without a studio—till I got epoke instantly: 


one. But when I’ve come here, I’m “You’re quite right. I meant that— 
afraid it’s generally been to—to indulge for them.” 
in day-dreams.” They were standing in the studio, into 


“ Day-dreams of helping prisoners to which she had allowed him to come from 
escape. It wouldn’t be every girl’s fancy, the stifling darkness of the inner room, 
but it’s not for me to complain of that.” on the ground that the rain protected 

“My father would have wanted me them against intrusion from outside. 
to do it,” she declared, as- if in self- During their conversation she had been 
justification. “A woman once helped placing the easel and arranging the work 
him to get out of prison.” which formed her pretext for being there, 

“ Good for her! Who was she?” while Micmac, stretched on the floor, 

Having asked the question lightly, in with his head between his paws, kept 
a boyish impulse to talk, he was sur- a half-sleepy eye on both of them. 


prised to see her show signs of em- “Your father was a Canadian, then?” 
barrassment. he ventured to ask, as she seated herself 
“She was my mother,” she said, after with a palette in her hand. 
an interval in which she seemed to be “Tle was a Virginian. My mother 
making up her mind to give the in- was the wife of a French-Canadian 
formation. voyageur. I believe she had a strain of 
In the manifest difficulty she had in JTndian blood. The voyageurs and their 
speaking, Ford sprang to her aid. families generally have.” 
“That’s like the old story of Gilbert Having recovered her self-possession, 
i Becket—Thomas A Becket’s father, she made her statements in the matter- 
you know.” of-fact tone she used to hide embarrass- 


The historical reference was received ment, flicking a little color into the 
in silence, as she bent over the small sketch before her as she spoke. Ford 
task she had in hand. seated himself at a distance, gazing at 

“Tle married the woman who helped her with a kind of fascination. Here, 
him out of prison,” Ford went on, for then, was the clue to that something un- 
her enlightenment. tamed which persisted through all the 
She raised her head and faced him. effects of training and education, as a 
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wild flavor will last in a carefully culti- 
vated fruit. His curiosity about her was 
so intense that, notwithstanding the dif- 
fieulty with which she stated her facts, 
t overcame his prompting to spare her. 

“And yet.” he said, after a long 
nause, in which he seemed to be assim- 
the information she had given 
him—“and yet I don’t see how that ex- 
plains you.” 

“T suppose it doesn’t—not any 
than your situation explains you.” 

“My situation explains me perfectly, 
because I’m the victim of a wrong.” 

“ Well, so am I—in another way. I’m 
made to suffer because I’m the daughter 
if my parents.” 

“That’s a rotten shame,” he exclaim- 
ed, in boyish sympathy. “It isn’t your 
Ta -* 

“Of course it isn’t,” she smiled, wist- 
fully. “And yet I’d rather suffer with 
he parents I have than be happy with 

> others.” 

‘I suppose that’s 

tted, doubtfully. 


lating 


more 


ad- 


natural,” he 


‘IT wish I knew more about them,” 
he went on, continuing to give light 


ches to the work before her, and now 
d then leaning back to get the effect. 
[ never understood why my father was 
prison in Canada.” 

“Perhaps it was when he killed the 
”’ Ford suggested. 
“No; that was in Virginia—at least 
first one. His people didn’t like it. 
That was the reason for his leaving home. 
He hated a settled life; and so he wan- 
dered away into the northwest of Can- 
la. It was in the days when they first 
hegan to build the railways there—when 
there were almost no people except the 
trappers and the voyageurs. I was born 
on the very shores of Hudson Bay.” 

‘But you didn’t stay there ?” 

“No. I was only a very little child— 
ot old enough to remember—when my 
father sent me down to Quebec, to the 
Ursuline nuns. He never saw me again. 
[ lived with them till four years ago. 
I’m eighteen now.” 

“Why didn’t he send you to his peo- 
ple? Hadn’t he sisters?~—or anything 
like that.” 

“He tried to, but they wouldn’t take 
me. They wouldn’t have anything to 
do with me.” 
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a relief to her to talk 
He that she 
rarely had an opportunity of opening 
her heart to any Not till this 
morning had he seen her in the full light 
of day; and though but an immature 
judge, he fancied her features had set- 
tled themselves into lines of reserve and 
pride from which in 
stances they might have been free. Her 
way of twisting her dark hair—which 
over the brows from a central 
parting—into the simplest kind of knot 
gave her an air of sedateness beyond 
her years. But what he noticed in her 
particularly was her eyes—not so much 
because they were wild, dark eyes, with 
the peculiar fleeing expression of startled 
forest things, as because of the pleading, 
apologetic look that comes into the eyes 
of forest things when they stand at bay. 
It was when—for seconds only—the pupils 
shone with a jet-like blaze that he caught 
what he called the non-Aryan effect; but 
that glow died out quickly, leaving some- 
thing of the fugitive appeal which Haw- 
thorne saw in the eyes of Beatrice Cenci. 

“Te offered his sisters a great deal 
of money,” she sighed, “ but they would- 
n’t take me.” 

“Oh? So he had money ?” 

“He was of the first Americans 
to make money in the Canadian north- 
west; but that was after my mother died. 
She died in the snow, on a journey- 
like that sketch above the fireplace. I’ve 
been told that it changed my father’s 
life. He had been what they call wild 
hefore that—but he wasn’t so any more. 


It was clearly 
about herself. 


guessed 


one. 


happier cireum- 


waved 


one 


He grew very hard-working and serious. 
He was one of the pioneers of that coun- 
try—one of the very first to see its pos- 
sibilities. That was how he made his 
money; and when he died he left it to 
me. I believe it’s a good deal.” 

“Tidn’t you hate being in 
vent?” he asked, suddenly. 

“N-no; not exactly. I 
happy. The Sisters were kind to me. 
Some of them spoiled me. It wasn’t un- 
til after my father died, and I began to 
realize—who I was, that I grew restless. 
I felt I should never be happy until I 
was among people of my own kind.” 

“ And how did you get there?” 

She smiled faintly to herself before 


answering. 


the con- 
“T should.” 
wasn’t un- 
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‘T never did. There are no people 
of my kind.” 

Embarrassed by the stress she seemed 
inclined to lay on this circumstance, he 
grasped at the first thought that might 
divert her from it. 

“So you live with a guardian! How 
do you like that?” 

“T should like it well enough if he 
did—that is, if his wife did. You see,” 
she tried to explain, “she’s very sweet 
and gentle, and all that, but she’s de- 
voted to the proprieties of life, and I 
seem to represent to her—its impro- 
prieties. I know it’s a trial to her to 
keep me, and so, in a way, it’s a trial to 
me to stay.” 

“Why do you stay, then?” 

“ For one reason, because I can’t help 
myself. I have to do what the law 
tells me.” 

“T see. The law again!” 

“Yes; the law again. But I’ve other 
reasons besides that.” 

“Such as—?” 

“Well, ’'m very fond of their little 
girl, for one thing. She’s the greatest 
darling in the world, and the only crea- 
ture, except my dog, that loves me.” 

“ What’s her name?” 

The question drove her to painting 
with closer attention to her work. Ford 
followed something of the progress of 
her thought by watching the just per- 
ceptible contraction of her brows into a 
little frown, and the setting of her lips 
into a curve of determination. They 
were handsome lips, mobile and _ sensi- 
tive—lips that might easily have been 
disdainful had not the inner spirit soft- 
ened them with a tremor—or it might 
have been a light—of gentleness. 

“Tt isn’t worth while to tell you that,” 
she said, after long reflection. “It will 
be safer for you in the end not to know 
anv of our names at all.” 

“ Still—if I eseape—I should like to 
know them.” 

“Tf you escape you may be able to 
find out.” 

“ Oh, well,” he said, with assumed in- 
difference, “since you don’t want to 
tel! me—” 

Going on with her painting, she al- 
lowed the subject to drop; but to him 
the opportunity for conversation was too 

rare a thing to neglect. Not only was 


his youthful impulse toward social self- 
expression normally strong, but his pleas- 
ure in talking to a lady—a girl—was un- 
deniable. Sometimes in his moments of 
solitary meditation he said to himself 
that she was “ not his type of girl”; but 
the fact that he had been deprived of 
feminine society for nearly three years 
made him ready to fall in love with 
any one. If he did not precisely fall in 
love with this girl, it was only because 
the situation precluded sentiment; and 
yet it was pleasant to sit and watch 
her paint, and even torment her with 
his questions. 

“So the little girl is one reason for 
your staying here. What’s another?” 

She betrayed her own taste for social 
communion by the readiness with which 
she answered him. 

“T don’t know that I ought to tell you 
that; and yet I might as well. It’s just 
this: they’re not very well off—so I can 
help. Naturally I like that.” 

“You can help by footing the bills. 
That’s all very fine if you enjoy it, but 
everybody wouldn’t.” 

“ They would if they were in my posi- 
tion,” she insisted. “ When you can help 
in any way it gives you a sense of being 
of use to some one. I’d rather that peo- 
ple needed me, even if they didn’t want 
me, than that they shouldn’t need me 
at all.” 

“They need your money,” he declared, 


with a young man’s outspokenness. 
“That’s what.” 
“<p 


ut that’s something, isn’t it? When 
you’ve no place in the world you’re glad 
enough to get one, even if you have to 
buy it. My guardian and his wife 
mayn’t care much to have me, but it’s 
some satisfaction to know that they’d 
get along much worse if I weren’t here.” 
“So should I,” he laughed. “ What 
T’m to do when I’m turned adrift with- 
out you, Heaven only knows. It’s eu- 
rious—the effect imprisonment has on 
you. It takes away your self-reliance. 
It gives you a helpless feeling, like a 
baby. You want to be free—and yet 
you’re almost afraid of the open air.” 
He was so much at home with her 
now that, sitting carelessly astride of 
his chair, with his arms folded on 
the back, he felt a fraternal element 
in their mutual relation. She bent 
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‘re closely over her work, and spoke 
i thout looking up. 
“Qh, you'll get along all right. 
You’re that sort.” 
“ That’s easy to say.” 
‘You may find it easy to do.” Her 
next words, uttered while she continued 
flick color into her sketch, caused him 
to jump with astonishment. “I'd go 
. the Argentine.” 
“ Why not say the moon?” 
‘lor one reason, because the moon 
S inaccessible.” 
“So is the Argentine—for me.” 
— “Oh no, it isn’t. Other people have 
reached a” 
“Yes; but they weren’t in my fix.” 
“Some of them were probably in 


rac 
ip There was a pause, during which 
e seemed absorbed in her work, while 
Ford sat meditatively whistling under 
s breath. 

“What put the Argentine into your 

ad?” he asked at last. 
“Because I happen to know a good 
il about it. Everybody says it’s the 
intry of new opportunities. I know 
ple who’ve lived there. The little 
‘ girl I was speaking of just now—whom 
8 I’m so fond of—was born there. Her 


ther is dead since then, and her mother 
married again.” 

He continued to meditate, emitting 
same tuneless, abstracted sound, just 
ve his breath. 

‘I know the name of an American 
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firm out there,” she went on. “It’s 
Stephens & Jarrott. It’s a very good 
firm to work for. I’ve often heard that. 
And Mr. Jarrott has helped ever so many 
—stranded people.” 

“T should be just his sort, then.” 

His laugh, as he sprang to his feet, 
seemed to dismiss an impossible subject; 
and yet as he lay on his couch that eve- 
ning in the lampless darkness the name 
of Stephens & Jarrott obtruded itself 
into his visions of this girl, who stood 
between him and peril because she “ dis- 
liked the law.” He wondered how far it 
was dislike, and how far jealous pain. 
In her eagerness to buy the domestic 
place she had not inherited she reminded 
him of something he had read—or 
heard—of the wild olive being grafted 
into the olive of the orchard. Well, that 
would come in the natural course of 
events. Some fine fellow, worthy to be 
her mate, would see to it. He was not 
without a pleasant belief that in hap- 
pier circumstances he himself might have 
had the qualifications for the task. He 
wondered again what her name was. Tle 
ran through the catalogue of the names 
he himself would have chosen for a 
heroine—Gladys, Ethel, *Mildred, Mil- 
licent!—none of them seemed to suit 
her. He tried again. Margaret, Bea- 
trice, Lucey, Joan! Joan possibly—or, 
he said to himself, in the last ineconse- 
quential thoughts as he fell asleep, it 
might be—the Wild Olive. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


b The Two Deaths t < 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS YA 
Po HEY stopped the clock the hour he died. tt 


; And they quenched the candle’s flame. 
3ut the dawn came up the earth’s steep sid 


+ al ie 


How could they know two died that night?... 
And the hours run on 


And the hours run on the same. 


They stopped the clock. they quenched the light, 
And into the house the mourners came. 


thd same. 








The New Science of Animal Behavior 


BY JOHN B. 


WATSON 


Professor of Experimental and Comparative Psychology, Johns Hopkins University 


FEW decades ago we heard much 

of the new science of experimental 

psychology. The “new psychol- 
ogy.” as it was called, flourished vigor- 
ously and supplanted its rival, the older, 
speculative or metaphysical type. In its 
infaney this science had as its province 
the experimental analysis of the human 
mind. As time went on it became evi- 
dent that the human mind, like the hu- 
man body, had passed through develop- 
mental stages before reaching its present 
relatively high stage of perfection. If 
this is true—and there can no longer be 
a doubt of it—it becomes as necessary 
to study the minds of animals as it is 
to study the human mind. This new 
branch of experimental psychology is 
called animal psychology or animal be- 
havior. The latter term is probably the 
preferable one,*since many biologists are 
studying the behavior of animals, and 
some of them, being ignorant of the aims 
and methods of experimental psychology, 
object to any naming of the field which 
would imply that its workers are in any 
measure psychologists. The subject is large 
enough, however, for both the psychol- 
ogist and the biologist. The goal of both 
is the same—the right understanding of 
all the factors which enter into the de- 
velopment of human life. 

Not later than ten years ago our knowl- 
edge of the behavior of animals con- 
sisted largely of the chance observations 
made by naturalists and of the aneedotes 
which the lovers of animals had recorded 
about their own pets or the pets of their 
neighbors. The status of animal psychol- 
ogy at that time was similar to that of 
physics when the latter science concerned 
itself with the question as to whether 
the sun revolved daily around the earth. 
The older naturalists, by the mistaken 
way in which they carried on their ob- 
servations, gave us what has aptly been 
called a supranormal psychology of ani- 


mals. If a cat, which has been shut up 
in a room while its mistress is away, 
goes to the window and turns a button, 
thereby permitting the window to swing 
open, what more natural on the part of 
the mistress when she returns and finds 
the cat gone and discovers the mode of 
exit than to assume that the cat under 
stood the relation existing between the 
button and the window and reasoned 
that if it turned the button the window 
would swing open? And when this anec- 
dote comes to the ear of the naturalist, 
why does he not have the right to gen- 
eralize upon this single incident and 
conelude that “reasoning” is a part of 
the cat’s mental equipment? Or, if the 
squirrel during the time of plenty buries 
a store of nuts, and when the time of 
scarcity comes goes and scratches them 
up, why not assume that the squirrel “ re- 
members ” that he buried the nuts in such 
and such places, and realizes that if h 
goes to these spots he ean again find 
food? Again, if one of these naturalists 
were asked whether or not animals hav 
color vision, the reply would be: “ Cer- 
tainly. Is not the bull angered by the 
flaunting of a red rag? Does not th 
female bird select her mate by reason of 
his attractive plumage? Why else, from 
an evolutionary standpoint, should th 
males put on their gaudy plumage i 
the mating season ?” 
Gradually, in the course of time, after 
a sufficient number of such observations 
were at hand, there appeared numerous 
books, which took as their subject-matter 
the mental life of animals. Animals 
high and low in the zoological scale wer 
accredited with all the sensations which 
man possesses, and with many which 
man does not possess. It was affirmed 
in these books that animals consciously 
remember their past acts; that they hav: 
emotions similar in most respects t 
those displayed by man. It was even 
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A MODIFIED HAMPTON COURT MAzEe 


Used by the writer 


rder to obtain food. The correct route, shown by 


route the animal an traverse it in ten seco 


affirmed that the sentiments of justice, 
charity, religion, and other social virtues 
ire not wholly wanting. These books are 
f no value to the science. 
simply of tabulations of clever acts, 
which, if performed by man, would pre- 
sumably call for the exercise of conscious 
processes. It is impossible to find in 
these publications a single carefully con- 
ducted experimental test of the acts in 
question. As fit companions to this type 
‘f books, we have the extravagant crea- 
tions of the “literary naturalists.” Un- 
fortunately, the literary naturalists exist 
even at the present time. These men 
spend a day or two in the woods watch- 
ing the animals at work and at play. 
They may or may not make written notes 
of the results of their observations, but 
when it comes time to write up the story 
their mental notes are 


They consist 


rounded into 


in experiments with the white rat 


th 





he dotted line, is 43 feet long 


The animal placed at O must go to H in 
if 





After learning the 
is without error, either in darkness or light 


beautiful literary form. If there arises 
a conflict between the fact observed and 
what the author really wants to say, so 
much the worse for the fact. 

It is easy now to point out the mis- 
take which the early naturalists made 
and which the untrained man makes to- 
day in observing the behavior of animals. 
In our example the cat probably did turn 
the button, but this part of the observa- 
tion is not the whole story—by what 
tedious and long-drawn-out process did 
the animal first stumble upon the right 
movement? To complete the observation, 
it would be necessary to take a number of 
such animals, put them in the same situa- 
tion, and observe the whole process of 
learning the act. In other words, we should 
have to resort to experiment. It was the 
recognition of the need of experiment 
which led Principal Lloyd Morgan of Bris- 
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tol College, England, to separate himself 
some twenty years ago from the “ anec- 
dotal ” school and begin an experimental 
investigation of the behavior of higher 
animals. Time and laboratory facilities 
were not at his disposal, but he made 
many tests upon chicks and upon his pet 
dog, which usually accompanied him on 
his morning walks. Morgan’s work did 
not attract many followers until some 
ten years ago, when Thorndike of Colum- 
bia University took up the study in the 
United States. Since then many other 
American and Continental students have 
begun studies upon animals, and to-day, 
in this country at least, the field of ani- 
mal behavior is one of the most active 
in the whole of science. The work is now 
no longer confined to the study of higher 
vertebrates. It has been extended until it 
includes the study of all living organisms. 

How do we make a laboratory study 
of the mind of an animal? It is not 
possible to get into its mind and see 
for ourselves the drama of mental events 
which is taking place there, consequently 
how is it ever possible to get any clear 
insight into the working of its mind? 
At first sight we seem to have here an 
insuperable obstacle to the study. A lit- 
tle reflection, however, will show that we 
are forever debarred from studying the 
mind of our human neighbor in this 
direct way; yet surely no one in this 
day would be hardy enough to deny that 
we can.and do get a very definite and 
scientific notion of the way our neigh- 
bor’s mind works. We study our human 
subject in two ways—by watching what 
he does under given and controllable 





conditions, and by attending to what he 
says under those conditions. Still further 
reflection will show that speech is only 
a refined and highly organized way of 
acting or behaving. Instead of reacting 
with the arm or leg our human subject 
when speaking reacts with the muscles 
of his throat. If it is admitted that speech 
is only a refined mode of behavior (and 
of this there is no doubt), we are forced 
to the conclusion that all of our knowl- 
edge of the minds of others comes from 
our observation of what they do. If we 
control the conditions under which a hu- 
man subject reacts, and record such re- 
actions, as is done in the psychological 
laboratory, we get that body of knowl- 
edge which is called “human experi- 
mental psychology.” 

In a similar way we take our animal 
subjects into the laboratory, preferably 
when they are young (very often at 
birth), and watch the gradual way in 
which their instinctive life develops. 
This gives us a key to what all animals 
of a particular species naturally and in- 
stinctively do—i. e., the acts which they 
perform without training, tuition, or so- 
cial contact with their fellow animals. 
It teaches the psychologist, too, the way 
to go about the animal’s education—4. e., 
gives him a notion of the problems 
which the structural peculiarities of the 
animal will permit him to learn. He 
would not give a starfish the same prob- 
lems that he would give the bird, nor 
the ameeba (the lowest form of animal 
life) the same problems as the monkey. 
But it is very desirable before the de- 
tailed work of any animal’s education 


A FORM OF PROBLEM Box 


Here the animal must walk up the inclined plane to release the latch on the spring door The 
conditions for opening the box may be widely varied. For example the task may be the pulling 


f a string suspended at the side of the box, or the clawing or pushing of the latch itself 
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is begun to know something about the 
way his sense organs work. We must 
know the avenues through which we may 
appeal to him. Is our animal normal in 
his color vision? If not, what are the 
defects? Is he totally eolor-blind, or only 
nartly so? How keen is his ability to 
discriminate between two equally il- 
luminated circles when they differ only 
in size? Can he discriminate between a 
circle and a square, a square and a tri- 
angle, or between a circle and an ellipse ? 
Is he more sensitive to differences in the 
ntensity of white light than a human 
heing, or less so? It sometimes takes 
months or even years for an investigator 
to answer accurately a single one of these 
questions; yet every sense organ—smell, 
hearing, touch, ete.—should be tested in 
this careful way before it can be said 
that we know our animal and are ready 





to begin his education. 

How can we answer the question, for 
example, whether an animal has color 
ision ¢ I have already said, “by 
watching what he does.” Let me il- 
lustrate, from some of my own experi- 
ments upon the color vision of monkeys, 
how the psychologist makes the animal 
tell whether it has color vision or not. 
Two colors (obtained by passing sunlight 
through a prism), red and green, or yel- 
low and blue, are made to illuminate two 
small metal food-boxes, set flush with the 
floor of the apparatus, the whole being 
placed in an otherwise dark room. In 
the food-box (closed by a hinged lid 
vhich the animal must pull open) il- 
luminated by the red we place a single 
grape; in the box illuminated by the 
green we also place a grape, but arrange 
the conditions so that the animal can 
pen only the box illuminated by the 
red light. The grape is kept in the other 
ox so that we may be sure that the 
animal is not being guided by smell. We 
first train our animal outside the dark 
room to get food by pulling open these 
little boxes. What happens when we 
take him into the dark room and con- 
front him with the two boxes illuminated 
hy the two different lights? Obviously 
he can choose either of the two boxes; 
he does not know which one to open, no 
association has as yet been established 
between red light and food and green 
light and no food. As a matter of fact, 
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A SIMPLE FORM OF MAZE 
For testing the early stages of memory in young 
white rats. The mother and ung are placed 


in the compartment X. When eight days old the 
young rat is placed at C 3 and allowed to find 


its way back. Very clear ev 





of a particular pathway is ev 


f thirteen day 


he is just as likely to go to one as to the 
other—i. e., make as many wrong choices 
as right. If we leave the red color on 
the same side always, the animal will 
learn to go to that side even though it 
is color-blind, by merely forming the 
habit of going always to the right or left 
—a so-called position habit. We must 
guard against this by having our appara- 
tus so arranged that we can present the 
red now on the right, now on the left. 
The animal must learn to follow the 
red light regardless of its position. If 
our tests are continued long enough, an 
association is established between red 
color and food. It required about twenty- 
five days for Jimmie, a rhesus monkey 
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of mine, to form this simple association. 
At the end of this time he would choose 
the red (color with food) about ninety 
times out of a hundred on the average. 
It began to look as though he might have 
color vision, but our test had not been 
carried far enough. So far we have said 
nothing about the difference in the 
brightness or intensity of the two colors. 
We know that col- 
they are 
seen in the sun- 
light spectrum 
differ to our eyes 
quite a little in 
their _ brightness. 
A color-blind per- 
son could learn to 
distinguish be- 
red an d 
green in the above 
test by reason of 
the fact that they 
differ so in bright- 
The appa- 
ratus must be so 
constructed that 
we can easily and 
immediately tance 


ors as 


tween 


ness. 


RICHARDSON’'S 


from 
distance 


one 
change the bright- is suddenly 
ness of either the 
red or the 
and the 
must be able to choose the red always 
if he color vision, under these 
several conditions: red very bright, green 
dark; red very dark, green very 
bright; both red and green dark; both 
red green bright. Many such 
changes were introduced into my tests 
in order to confuse the monkey if possible, 
but The monkey 
apparently possesses to a very high de- 
gree the ability to choose between colors. 

Only a few of the animals have been 
tested in this careful When the 
results are all in, we will know as much 
about the animal type of vision as we 
do about the vision of a human being. 
The results, so far attained, seem to in- 
dicate that monkeys have color vision. The 
common cat is apparently defective or 
wholly lacking in it. Opinion is divided 
about dogs—-the evidence seems fair, 
however, that the Russian hunting-dog 
is without it. The dancing mice (tests 
made by Professor Yerkes of Harvard) 


green, 
monkey 


has 
very 


and 


without much success. 


way. 


JUMPING 
After the animal is taught to jump a fixed dis- 
platform to the other, the 
increased or decreased 
Only animals with keen vision take the jump 

perfectly under the changed c« 
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and white rats are very defective in color 
vision. We know very little about the 
color vision of birds, but there is some 
evidence that they possess it in a high 
degree. It can thus be seen that when 
we have carefully studied the color vision 
in all the main types of animals, we will 
have a set of facts giving us the complete 
evolutionary history of color vision. That 
human color 
vision has had 
such an evo- 
lutionary history 
comes out very 
clearly from the 
fact that studies 
on the human cup- 
shaped retina (the 
sensitive coat or 
lining of the eye) 
have shown it to 
be almost if not 
totally color-blind 
upon the _per- 
iphery; sensitive 
only to yellow and 
blue in the middle 
region, and sensi- 
tive to all the col- 
ors of the rainbow 
only in a_ very 
small region near 
its geometric 
When we consider this atavistic 
condition of our own retina the need of 
such studies upon the color vision of ani- 
mals is fully apparent. 

The students of behavior are as busily 
engaged in testing the other senses of 
animals as in testing vision. The dog 
has been shown to have a_ wonderful 
power of analyzing musical chords and 
of detecting very slight differences in 
pitch. Other animals have been shown 
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to have extremely defective hearing; even 


some fairly highly developed animals 
seem to be almost, if not wholly, lacking 
in hearing. 

Apparatus and methods are at hand 
for forcing the animal to tell us about 
the kind of world he lives in. If it is a 
smell world, we shall find it out. If it 
is a world of vision in which there are 
no colors, we shall not long remain ig- 
norant. When all such evidence is in, 
we shall have an invaluable body of 
facts which will all but revolutionize 
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We ean find such facts only by resorting movement of the rat, sueh as butting or 
to experiment. We choose some problem clawing, may raise the latch from the 
for the animal to solve: He must raise socket. In a period of time, which may 

latch, pull a string, slide out a bar, vary from two minutes to twenty, or 
or thread a maze, before the goal is even longer, this happy accident will 
reached. e., before food can be ob- occur, the door will then fall open, and 
tained. The animal, like the human the rat get the food. Will the animal 
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such is not the case. The individual 
animal may take longer on the second 
trial than upon the first, but the average 
of the second trial of a number of animals 
vill be shorter than the average of the 
first. On successive trials the time of 
success gets shorter and shorter, until 
finally the animal will open the latch as 
soon Aas confronted with the box. This 
is the type of hundreds of similar experi- 
ments which have been made upon ani- 
mals ranging in development from the 
monkey to the mouse. Most of the 
numerous acts of the trained animals on 
the vaudeville stage are acquired in this 
laborious way (as the trainer well knows, 
would he but confess it). Such a mode of 
learning is the rule, and any higher meth- 
od (so called “ reasoning”) is an excep- 
tion so rare that it is doubtful if it exists. 

The question immediately arises, Can- 
not the animal be aided in its learning? 
Cannot instruction be given by the ex- 
perimenter, or by another trained ani- 
mal? Students of animal behavior are 
more or less unsettled in their minds 
about this question. Thorndike was not 
able to impart instruction to his monkeys, 
dogs, and cats. They were likewise un- 
able to profit by watching a _ trained 
animal perform the act, or by being 
‘put through” the act—i. e., by having 
the experimenter make their limbs go 
through the act. My experiments upon 
monkeys agree with those of Thorndike 
I was not able to get them to imitate 
such simple acts as lifting a latch, push- 
ing a banana from a large glass cylinder 
by means of a large, light stick, or drag- 
ging in grapes beyond their reach by 
means of a light wooden rake. In the 
Harvard psychological laboratory results 
confirmative of imitation in animals 
have been obtained. Berry has found 
that the white rat has some slight ability 
to imitate, and that the Manx cat is some- 
what better equipped in this respect. Lat- 
terly, Haggerty, whose article appeared 
in a recent number of The Century, 
finds a fairly well advanced stage of 
imitation in monkeys. It is unfortunate 
in one sense that this conflict of evi- 
dence exists. Fortunate in another, in 
that interest has been so aroused that 
more work will be undertaken upon the 
problem. This much has been unques- 
tionably established: Animals do not 


possess the function of imitating in any- 
thing like the degree which they were 
formerly supposed to. The function is 
certainly rudimentary. 

The fact that animals learn by such a 
“ trial-and-error method” as that just de- 
scribed for the rat does not mean that 
its methods are far different from those 
of a small child. Nearly all of the early 
co-ordination of infants, from the proper 
manipulation of the milk- bottle on- 
ward, are formed in this laborious way. 
Imitation appears as an actual new meth- 
od of learning only after the proper con- 
trol of the various separate muscles of 
the arms and legs has been learned by 
the “ trial-and-error method ”—at the be- 
ginning of the tenth month; it develops 
slowly, reaches its maximum in the third 
and fourth years, when the elementary 
social habits, language, personal, ete., 
are forming, and then declines. Reason- 
ing in the older use of the term appears 
much later. It is a very much over- 
rated psychological process, even in 
adults. The amount of actual reasoning 
going on in the minds of most of us, after 
the pattern of the old conventional type 

All men are mortal; 

Socrates was a man; 

Therefore, Socrates was mortal — is 
just about nil. What we do is to think. 
Past connections and associations will ap- 
pear in the mind when we are in a 
situation which demands some action. 
If the situation is wholly new, no proper 
action will take place. It is only when 
our memory can supply the separate steps 
in the act demanded by the present dif- 
fienlt situation that we find the proper 
(and new) combination springing at first 
haltingly and then boldly into our mind. 
We can reason about playing the piano 
all we eare to, but we cannot play the 
Spring Seng until we have learned to 
control each separate movement by the 
slow and very same process that the 
animal employs. The point that I would 
make in all this is that there is no royal 
road to habit and. knowledge. Man gets 
his first steps in exactly the same way 
as does the animal. Studies in animal 
behavior, while not fulfilling the hopes 
of the early students of evolution in 
showing that animals have exalted types 
of intellect, nevertheless are forcing us 
to reconsider our extravagant notions of 
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Continuity between the mind of man 
nd brute, the idea of the early students, 
ll still be shown to exist, not by 
exalting the mind of the brute, but 
rather by the reverse process of showing 


the human mind. 


he cle fects il 


It is a far ery from such theoretical 
estions—questions, however, which al- 
vs have interested the human race and 
vays will—to that of the practical value 
animal psychology. It is not a dif- 
It matter to show that there is a 
actical import to the study. At pres- 
nt the routine of studies in the seeond- 
ry schools, high sehools, and even in 
colleges, is based upon custom and 
tradition and not upon experimental 
lies which show its fitness. If the 
iestion were asked why we have fou 
minute pr riods each day, each de- 

ted to one topic for example, to al- 
ebra, literature, Latin, physiography, re- 
pectivels ther would be no answer, 


nless it were that it is customary. No 


explanation could be vo ichsa fe d as re- 

rds the time allotted to each subject, 

r as to why these specific subjects were 
nosen. Expr rimental studies may some- 
time show that quite a different routine 
desirable. Certain types of study 
may be found to be antagonistic, certain 
thers mutually supplementary Eduea- 
tional systems dealing with that most 
precious article, the human child, are 


necessarily conservative, and are slow to 


ntro 


uce changes and to have resort to 


MAN. 





experiment. 


Fortunately, there is no 


such sentiment in regard to the courses 
of study prescribed for animals. We may 
vary the course of training ad libitum. 
Suppose it is desired that our animals 
learn five problems in the shortest time; 
do we get our best results by forcing 
them to work intensively upon one prob- 
lem at a time, then, when it is learned, 
by putting them to work upon another, 
and so on until all five are learned; or 
shall they be allowed to work at regular 
intervals on all five each day until all 
are learned? Which is the more econom 
ical as regards time, and which method 
fixes the problem more firmly in memory ¢ 
Or again, if the animal has to learn on 
problem at a time, shall he work upon 
it onee each day for sixty days (assum- 
ing that he can learn it perfectly in sixty 
trials), or four times each day in rapid 
succession for fifteen days: does he learn 
it better by doing it a larger number of 
times each day for a shorter number of 
days, or by the other method? Which 
method enables the animal to retain 
(“remember”) the act better? Such 
questions cannot be answered speculative- 
ly, but must be answered by actually 
carrying out the experiment. That th 
reply the animal psychologist returns to 
such and similar questions has an 
intimate bearing upon instruction in 
schools can readily be seen. The abil- 
itv to cope with such problems gives to 
the study of animal behavior its prac- 


tical raison d’étre ° 
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AM not Man till 


M. BEST 


in my single guise 


All that on earth hath ever been is told; 


I must Life’s 


The Race itself I must epitomize. 


whole experiences hold; 
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Harvey and the Shadow 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE AND CAROLINE MORRISON 


ELLO, Pills-n’-bones, would you 
give a feller a licorice?’ Don 
inquired, buoyvantly. 

The man at the counter glanced up 
from the quinine capsules he was filling. 
My hand would make it taste bad 
help yourself, Don,’ he said, with that 
odd, listless, hushed tone that peopl get 

th ah pe srilence-swe pt city. 

Barefoot, bright-eved, with cap on ear, 
the boy flashed in like a sunbeam and 
out again, only nodding and grinning 
his thanks; the tired eyes followed him, 

bit refreshed. 

“In Dixie land Ill take my stand; 
away down South in Dixie!” he howled 
it could scareely be termed singing 
the words all running together in a trail 
of rollicking sound as he ambled down 

the street. 

The driver of the dead-wagon turned 
his head to see who had the heart to 
ing in that town. 

“ Tley, Snaith—gimme ai ride,” Don 
bantered him, conversationally. 

“Not yet.” returned the man, with 
grim humor, shaking his head. “If you 
sing much that-a-way somebody might 
make you fit for my load.” He flicked an 
ineffectual whip-lash in Don’s direction. 

That’s the only song I know—and 
I don’t know that,” shouted the boy, leap- 
ing aside like a shot at the last moment. 

“What a voung limb you are!” mut- 
tered the driver, as he prodded up his 
tired mule. Yet the day was lightened 
by the sound of a blithe voice singing in 
his ears. 

For the fever had done what Watauga 
folk had protested desperately to the last 
t would never do—it had climbed high 
enough up the river to attack their little 
mountain city People fled with their 
goods and their children till, the rail- 
roads refusing, they could flee no more, 
and established themselves in frightened 
camps in the woods upon the hillsides, 


where an alienated population warned 


them off from all supplies with shotguns. 
Don’s father was the editor of the paper, 
and an editor could not run any more 
than a doctor or a preacher. Mrs. Har 

vey stayed with her husband, and Don 
staved with them both, finding large ex 

perience and new fields of activity in 
this altered Watauga—this hushed, trém- 
bling town, where most of the better 
houses were closed and shuttered, where 
gardens blossomed and orchards ripened 
their fruit unheeded, save by some stray- 
ing animal who might push open a 
nailed-up gate and venture in. A new 
and interesting sensation was the deli- 
cious shiver of the infected district, into 
which he was forbidden to go; but the 
line of it was moved every day or two, 
so that there was a fearful delight in 
scudding past the shut houses of the 
prohibited precinct, and telling mother 
when you got home that you “never 
knew Chestnut Street was in it ” till you 
was right in front of Farley’s—and then 
didn’t vou run! 

“Where are you going now, Don?” 
his mother had called after him that 
morning, anxious, vet always tolerant 
and comradely. 

‘ Play-ball-’th-Bent-Kinsale,” he gave 
her back in one word. 

“Well, be careful about that infected 
district to-day,” the quiet tones warned 
him. “Don’t vou come home and tell 
me again that vou forgot, Don. We 
don’t dare forget in fever times.” 

“All right, ma.” Don grinned ex 
cessively. The Harvey house stood on a 
side-hill, in a district exempt. He ran 
down the road and stopped in the middle 
of Broad Street,.where bridges crossed 
the open, ill-odored sewer 

_ H po-ee 


oo-ee!” he yodelled, cupped hands to his 


hoo-ee ¢ hoo-ee 0O0-Ce 


lips to make the sound earry. <A cheer- 
ful voice in such a spot roused the atten 
tion of the sallow, tired-eved policeman. 


“ Lord, it’s Don Harvey!” he muttered, 
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“YOU CHEATED—YOU KNOW YOU DID 





as one who seants even to wonder great- 
ly over a matter admittedly beyond his 
depth. “ Lord—that boy “ 

Old Doctor Kennedy, so called because 
his partner was younger, jogging along 
behind his white horse, a heroic figure 
to be recalled in after-times through 
memory’s grateful tears, heard a sharp, 
between-the-teeth whistle and a_- shrill 
vell. “Cut behind, doe!” He glanced 
back over the sagging buggy into the 
eyes of the freckled, heedless, irrepress- 
ible boy. 

‘Now, Don,” 
mechanically, “you ought to go right 
home and stay with your mother. A 


he reproved, almost 


town like this is no place for a chap of 
your size to be round loose in.” 

Yet, as the lad dropped off and began 
to race over the hot, velvety dust with 
happy bare feet, he sent after him a wist- 
ful smile—the one specimen of natural, 
joyous, human depravity to be encoun- 
tered in a mournful morning’s round 

Don was on his way to a garden—such 
Magnolias richly shaded it; 
pears, big, 


il garden! 
roses rioted everywhere; 
weet, luscious, dropped and rotted in 
the grass because no boy came to eat 
them; peaches golden - hearted, grapes 
with the sunny beauty of far-away 
France in their purple curve—all going 
to waste unless Don climbed the hill and 
scrambled over the locked gate. At that 
gate Bent Kinsale was waiting for him. 
They flew at each other, when Don came 
up, like gladiators and, closing in a bear- 
hug on the wall top, went rolling into the 
miniature Paradise together 

“Quit now!” Bent cried, fretfully, as 
Don hammered him in mere friendliness. 
“T’ve had about enough of that. You 
stop, Don Harvey. Aw, stop it now, 
I say!’ 

Don forbore in surprise, stared at his 
companion a moment, then subsided 
among lavishly piled heaps of fruit and 
bloom and, stretching on his back, be- 
gan to gorge and diseuss the day’s 
programme. The resources for enter- 
iainment before the two boys were un- 
limited. In a sense the town was all 
their own; they might choose one garden 
or another to loll and feast in; they 
might play ball in the very square it- 
self without reproof during those hal- 
cyon, terrible times. 
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“ Nothin’ don’t taste just right ‘cep’ 
the grapes,” Bent cried. And again Don 
stared at him. Full to the teeth, his 
gusto had not flagged. 

“The Pattersons left their croquet 
set on the back porch ”—Bent offered th 
information to divert attention from his 
lack of appetite; “ let’s go get it and set 
it up and play.” 

“ Naw—I don’t want to play girl 
games,” Don objected. “ Let’s mosey 
round to the shootin’-gallery. It’s in th 
infected district, and nobody "ll disturb 
us. I know a way to get in the back 
window—better than that side door the \ 
nailed up yesterday.” 

“Them blamed guns ain’t been cleaned 
since it was shut up, and they kick.” 
Bent rubbed his shoulder reminiscent], 
“T believe them guns kicking so is what 
makes me ache all over to-day.” 

Now indeed Don examined his com 
panion with astonishment and regret. 

“ Ain’t you even goin’ swimmin’?” he 
asked, as though that were the limit 
of futile self-denial. The long after 
noon swim was the never-failing finis! 
to each twenty-four hours of their com 
panionship. 

“Well, let’s don’t till after sundown,” 
Bent returned, with unusual caution. 
“T’m awful hot, but somehow I don’t 
want to go into the water right now.” 

Don, who took no interest whatever in 
the weather, rolled on his side, hauled 
two battered dice from his pocket and 
proposed craps, with pigeons for stakes— 
each boy had a cooing loftful. They 
set to playing; but Bent scarcely roused 
to “seven come eleven.” He only began 
presently to show a certain febrile anger 
each time he lost, and finally struck a 
glancing blow at the other boy, erying: 

“You cheated—you know you _ did. 
Don Harvey—you cheated then!” 

Don dodged automatically, too amazed 
to do more than throw up a hand to 
ward the stroke. They called each other 
names—the worst thev could think of 
and they wrestled and fought like a 
couple of bear cubs; but this was real 
rage and veritable accusation. Don 
stared back at his companion with eyes 
in which anger grew. 

“ Look here,” he remarked, gruffly, get- 
ting to his feet, “I'll not associate with 
you any more. I’m going right in that 
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house now. You can stay here or hike 
it—or do what you please, for all 
of me.” 
He turned his back, expecting to be 
followed But there was neither detain- 
hand upon his shoulder nor coaxing, 
pol getic voice at his ear as he swung 
» the water-spout and shinned up toward 
chamber window which his sharp eyes 


had noted was unfastened. Leg over 
|, he hesitated. It was not like Bent 
to do that way The boy sat humped, 


arms about knees, just where his com- 
panion had left him. 

‘If you want to come in I'll go 

vn and open the back door,’ Don 
illed, stiffly. 

Bent made no answer. He did not 
even turn his head. But from within 
there came an unexpected response, tones 
hat rose hollow in the empty house 
nd ealled: 

‘Hello there! 


rs? Don’t come any closer—there’s 


Is there anybody up- 


ver he re 
Don serambled across the sill instant- 
Ile ran into the hall and peeped over 
he banisters. Below him, swimming 
a drowned face in the well of shadow, 
Doctor Kennedy’s countenance stared up. 

The boy twiddled a friendly thumb 
against his nos not in derision of the 
octor, but as a masonic sign of recog- 

tion and a signal of his defiance of 
vellow-fever germs. 

‘Say, doe, are you sawing up some- 
hody down there?”—he put it briskly. 
‘Lemme hold your knives and sharpen 
‘em up for you if you are.” 

It was an old jest between the two, 
but it failed to bring any smile to the 
doctor’s weary eyes and tense lip. 

“Don Harvey—my God!” exclaimed 
Kennedy, and the boy could see him 
gripping the table top. ‘Go back—I’ve 
got the fever.” 

Don’s face changed a little. The fe- 
ver was only a vast, rude playfellow 
that turned the town topsyturvy and 
made it full of alluring novelty for him. 
But if Doctor Kennedy was sick, that 
was different. 

“Don,” went on the voice from the 
foot of the stair, “ you’ve been somewhat 


exposed already. I’m going to make use 
of you to send a message to Doctor 


Jimmy. You tell him that I came up 





AND 





THE 





SHADOW 





Say, DOC, ARE YOU SAWING UP SOMEBODY 


here to get some things out of the house, 
and that I was taken pretty bad. You 
tell him after he’s been his rounds 

after, do you hear, Don Harvey? 1 will 
give you five dollars if you'll do this; 
and the worst whipping you ever had if 
you run to him right away, or tell any- 


body else.” 


‘Yep.” Don ‘spoke up with renewed 


cheerfulness. Doctors never died of 
fever. Besides, Jimmy Crane would 
eure him all right. “ But I ain’t doin’ 
it for money, doc. Money ain’t no good 


in this dead-and-alive, kill-’em-and-drag- 
em-out town any more.” 

To the ears of the listening man cam 
the sound of soft seraping down th 
rain-pipe, then a thud of bare feet that 
struck the grass outside and ran swiftly 
along the yard. Bent Kinsale still sat 
where Don had left him. Don hung a 
moment on his heel, then turned and 
pitched himself down beside his chum, 
announcing indifferently: “I got an 
errand to do, Bent. There’s somebody 
in the house there. Want to come along ?” 
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Gee, how my head aches!” groaned 
Bent, apparently forgetting that they 
had parted in anger. “I can’t go. My 
mouth feels all mossy inside. Say, Don, 
1 guess I'll wait here till you get back.” 

It came dimly to Don that his chum 
ought not to lie there in the yard if 
there was a fever case in the house. 

‘Say, come on,” he urged. “ Don’t be 
such a mamma’s baby. Your head didn’t 
ache bad enough to keep you from 
punchin’ me all right a while ago.” 

“Aw, now, Don, my head does ache.” 
But the boy got to his feet and drag- 
gingly followed his companion. 

‘You Don Harvey!” Doctor Jimmy 
grumbled, as the boy unceremoniously 
climbed up over the back of his buggy an 
hour and more later. “Some day you'll 
be killed swinging on to vehicles that 
way, or have a limb torn off, like a 
young fellow I heard of once.” 

“Limb?” grinned Don. “I reckon 
anything that has limbs can sprout new 
mes if they get torn off. The doctor told 
me to tell you ”—Don had never ad- 
mitted Jimmy Crane’s right to this title 

‘he’s up at I mean, have you made 
all your ealls?”’ 

“What about Doctor Kennedy ?” in- 
quired his young partner impatiently, 
ignoring Don’s singular question. These 
were times of dread, and a message from 
your nearest friend might mean almost 
apy calamity; but Don was-not listening. 
He had turned his head and was looking 
hack to where Bent Kinsale lay by the 
side of the road. 

“That’s funny,” he muttered. “ Did 
he fall down, or just lav down and go to 
ached. Come back he re and have a look 
at him,” he added, authoritatively, to 


sleep ? Ile—he kep’ a-sayin’ his head 


voung Crane. 

Doctor Jimmy turned his buggy and 
drove to the prostrate lad. Bentley was 
breathing heavily; his face was searlet, 
his eyes closed. 

“Tle’s got the fever,” said Jimmy 
Crane. 

‘Tle ain’t!” flared Don, indignantly 
why, these make-believe doctors would 
just kill you with words! “ Him and me 
has been playin’ all day, and I guess he-— 
I guess he played too hard,” he finished 
on a falling note, remembering how 


curiously Bent had behaved. 














The young doctor resented nothing. 
Instead, “ Well, you’ve been exposed to 
it now,” he said, in that apathetic tone 
an epidemic brings with it. “ You take 
hold and he Ip me with him.” 

Don looked sovereign contempt at the 
man who could suppose he needed any 
urging not to desert a chum just be 
cause somebody said he had the fever. 
But Doctor Jimmy, his mind full of 
sad matters, never saw the boy’s scorn- 
ful glances. Together they lifted Bentley 
Kinsale and got him to the little house, 
where his frightened grandmother looked 
after the half-conscious lad as best she 
could. Bent had earried the fever in his 
system for days; this day was properly 
well along ir its sequence of terrors The 
voung physician recognized the type of 
Case > he had had several such; and he 
knew at once that he was too late. 

“T’ve got a few mor patients to see 
on this street, Mrs. Kinsale. T may as 
well go on. There’s nothing here I ean 
do,” he said, wearily. 

“ No, you don’t!” At the threshold 
Don stopped him with blazing eyes. “ You 
give Bent something ovt of your satchel. 
You ain’t much of a doctor, but I reckon 
you know what Doctor Kennedy would 
give him if he was here.” 

Even the heavy stoicism of those 
strange, terrible days was stirred by the 
bald insolence of the speech. Doctor 
Crane hesitated between indignation and 
astonishment. As he opened his mouth 
for a sharp reply, Bentley, on the 
bed, unelosed his eyes and recognized 
his chum. 

“Tt’s awful hot here, Don,” he moaned; 
‘but I’m playin’ the best I ean.” Don 
ITarvey was captain of the baseball team, 
and Bent had been his most faithful 
second always. 

Don ran to the bedside and clutched 
the covers, staring down at Bent with 
ineredulous eves. “ Sure, you’re playin’ 
good,” he quavered at last. “ And Jimmy 
Crane he’s goin’ to help you. You do 
what he says, Bent.” 

He looked imploringly at the young 
physician, in those red-brown eyes of his 
the dumb apology and appeal one sees in 
the eves of a dog who has offended. 
Crane stepped te the bed foot. It was 


no use to dose the dving boy. The fever 


was killing him with its first onslaught— 
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he would go 
this conges- 
vhere the 
rain is attack- 
an 
ht. Ile 
ik his head. 
Phe queer 


isted pathos 


the thing. 
very real, 
dl vet s( 


ob 


red by sur 


trang ly 


vals of Don’s 
ery day Mah 
er ol cheer 


| impudence, 
him by 


throat 


gazing 
p into the 
boy’s 
face “Vou 
said I couldn't, 
but I did 
Now I got to 


run. Golly, I 
hit it so hard 
| ea make a ONLY A WHITE, FR 
home run! <A 
home—a home 
run—Don!” The whispering voice 
railed off into silence, the eves closed. 
‘IT must make those ealls, Don,” Doe- 


or Crane said, softly. “ Remember there 
are plenty of other people sick just that 
vay in this town to-day—and dying, too. 
Ill come back.” 

Don held his 


the voung man 


head down and suffered 


He could not let 


to go. 


anybody see his face just then One 
Doctor Jimmy was away, he brought his 
vhol resolute voung soul to earing for 
the sick boy on the bed. Old Mrs. Kin- 


sale, coming and going forlornly on pot- 
tering errands, peering 
at Bentley Don’s 
vas to him as though she 
no more than the 


again 
ilder, 
had not been 

stirred the 


now and 


sturdy shi 


over 


breeze that 


‘urtains, or the motes daneing in the 
slant sun-ray in the farther corner 
Through long hours the boy sat be- 
side the bed and ke pt the covers over 
Bent “They tell me that’s the great 


Vor 
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NED FACE PEERED BACK AND VA 


rey ated, distressfitly, 1 


ke ep v m covere a” 


thing,” he to 


Toward mid-afternoon Mrs. Kinsale 


once more crept up behind the boy at 
the bedside. She looked again at the 
face on the pillow; she lifted Bent’s 
hand, which fell from hers inert; then 
laid a tremulous touch on his forehead. 
And at last Don was aware that the old 


She had bee n 


and shi 


grandmother was weeping. 


through a fever epidemic before, 


knew the routine so well. The seanty. 
difficult tears of age followed one another 
down her wrinkled cheeks. Don looked 


Bent the bed. He felt 
dazed. He was conscious only of a desire 
the the old woman. 
It jarred all through him in a dull way, 
and he 


at her, at on 


TO stop weeping of 

cared, 

found himself 
“Don’t ery. 


ll 


wonde red why he 
“Don't ery,” he 
and 
it all right. 
Don’t ery.” 


say 
rll 
Mrs. 


ing over over. 
make fix it, 


Kinsale. 
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‘It ain’t just that he died,” she 
quavered, and Don’s hands slackened 
their hold on the bedclothes; they ceased 
to grip them around the boy on the bed; 
Don’s glance wavered from Bentley’s 
face to the door. “ But who'll wash him 
or tend to anything? Oh, he ought to 
he laid away clean—and I can’t—I can’t 
do anything. I’m mighty poorly myself. 
I tried to rub out a few pieces to-day, 
and I wasn’t able to.” 

The boy humped stupidly at the bed- 
side was familiar with the hallucination 
of women on the subject of cleanliness. 
Ile had always thought it a pity that, 
under the cireumstances, they seemed to 
have such a horror of water where it 
could be had in quantity—in the river. 
This struck him as ineconsisient. How- 
ever, he was tolerant of a weakness 

hared by his mother. And then he re- 
membered suddenly, with a sense of 
blindness and a swelling in the throat, 
that he and Bent had not gone swim- 
ming to-day. 

“T’ll get clean things,” he said, husk- 
ily, “and then we'll wash him.” 

“T’ll trv to.” said the hopeless old 
woman. “I used to wash him when he 
was a little fellow. You won’t run off 
and leave me here by myself, Donnie ?” 

Don shook his head. “ No, I won’t go. 
I'll help,” he said, heavily. Silently, with 
capable hands, he rolled the quiet form 
over on the bare mattress; then, with 
a strange, hesitating, bewildered look at 
Bentley, he took the bucket and started 
out. A group of women were huddled 
at the well in the vacant lot next door, 
where the water-supplies were got for 
that neighborhood. Don turned method- 
ically back, and, going to the front door, 
tore in two the yellow flag that young 
Crane had hung there, carried a strip 
with him, and pinned it with the blade 
of his jackknife upon the lintel at the 
side entrance. When he looked up from 
that task the women were gone. Only a 
white, frightened face peered back over 
a tall fenee and vanished. He brought 
water from the well and filled the basin, 
searching out cloths and towels. 

‘Now, do the best you ean.” He en- 
couraged the old woman as he might 
have spoken to a member of his team. 
“Tf you think you ean go it alone, I'll 

pike out after the clean clothes.” 
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“You'll sure come back, will you, 
Donnie?” the tremulous voice persisted. 

“ [ll sure come,” answered Don, grave- 
ly. Then he went out and down Elm 
Street (which looked queer to-day, some- 
how, like a painted picture of a street) 
toward Snapp’s store. It was nearly thre« 
o'clock; but the boy had not once thought 
of dinner, or mother at home wondering 
why he didn’t come. Near -the corner 
of Henry Street there was a break in 
the house fronts, where in a weedy yard 
A child sat 
on the door-stone weeping; not loud nor 
insistently, but with the desolate down- 
pour of a long, weary sorrow. The 
windows of the house on either side 
were barred up, and a dog howled in 
one of the grass-grown yards. Don 
stopped sharply. 

“Hello! what’s the matter with you, 
kid?” he hailed. 

- lm sO lonesome,” choked the child 
“They come for my papa and took hiim 
away in a wagon; and I laid my doll 
on his bed when he was sick, and th 
big men burned my doll up when they 
burned up papa’s bed. Mamma won’t let 
me go outside the gate. I wish I had my 
doll.” And she returned to her weeping, 
as the boy, shaking his shoulders a bit, 
moved on. 

Don knew his home town as a mouse 
knows the eracks and crannies of the 
granary in which it was born, and lh 
made short work of breaking into the 
ill-fastened back window of Snapp’s 
store. Snapp had fled the fever. Don 
had bought things at that store all his 
life, and knew where they were kept. 
He helped himself to a pair of sheets, 
showing judgment in the selection; also 
to a boy’s white night-shirt, the best he 
could find. He was about to climb out 


of the rear window, when his eyes fell 


a low-roofed cottage stood. 


on a chubbily smiling wax doll, brave 
in its pink silk frock ancé lace stockings 
That would comfort one woe that he knew 
of, and he was beginning to learn of 
woes which found no comfort. If he 
only had some way of carrying the toy 
to the child without touching it. The 
boy was wise in the lore of infection. 
He set down his bundle, serambled 
through the window, and ran to an 


angle in the back wall where a number 
Securing one, 


of fishing-poles leaned. 
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y j CAUGHT A FISH. WANT TO TAKE IT OFF FOR MI 
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V 
Rs : he returned, and worked its slender tip he had put sufficient distance between 
t 3 beneath the belt of the continuously himself and the guardian of the peace 
smiling doll. With his bundle under one he added, succinctly, “It is open—I 
- arm, and the long bamboo slanted over opened “om 
1c | his shoulder, its gay freight nodding The policeman barely threatened him 


and dipping to his 
through the empty 


pe Aehartamba a tealhaci sere! 


die The child still sat where he had left 
ja her. She was not crying now; she 
es seemed to have wept the fountain dry. 
Mt. E Her wobegone little face looked as 
ts though tears or laughter would be im- 
. possible to her. But when Don, poking 
he * his long pole over the gate, reached to- 
ut ; vard her the rosy miracle on the end 
ell 4 of it, calling, “Caught a fish. Want 
adi to take it off for me?” she stretched 
gs a ip thin little arms with such a shout 
ow of delight as brought a strange glow 
ol ’ of comfort to the boy’s heart. He 
he turned from his alms-giving, and the 
LO} one policeman of the district accosted 
ne 2 him gruffly. 

on. “Where did you get them things?” 
led “Down ’t Snapp’s store.” 

- ‘I didn’t know Snapp’s was open,” 
ber 4 countered the policeman, warily. 

me, 4 “Well, it is,” returned Don; dnd when 





step, he took his way 
afternoon streets. 





with a shake of the head. The times 
were such that absolute protection of 
a fleeing merchant’s goods was scarce- 
ly possible. 

Don found when he got back that he 
had to help the old woman bathe her 
dead. He did the task with unaceus- 


clothing the 
body in the white gown and wrapping 
it in the snowy sheets, tied 


who knew 


tomed, awkward gentleness, 
bound and 
about it like a mummy, since 
whether there would be 
Through it all he had a 


eoffirs enough ? 


sense of doing 


this for Bent’s grandmother. It was 
never Bent they were working over; 
Jent, with no elbow guard, no gruff 


“Quit that, Don!” 
shifted. _No—no—he was helping poor 
old Mrs. Kinsale do something. He’d 
be through presently, and go whistling 
down the giving the 
Bent to and play 
Bent who never failed him. 


as he was lifted and 


for 


old 


street, signal 


come out good 


Doctor Crane came back with the 
wagon— lh snew it would be needed. 
Don rack neo 


his chum and laid him with = others. 


movement as they lifted 
But he gave eurious half-wild look 
about him, and then mutely began to 
run after the rolling wheels as soon as 
started up. He'd got to 


em Bent must come back. They 


the horse was 
must try again 

Doctor Crane’s grasp on his arm re- 
strained him “Tt’s no use, Don,” the 
“And now I’m 
worried to death about you. I can’t send 
vou home to vour folks after this. What 
shall I do with you? I'll have to ask 
Doctor Kennedy.” 

Doctor Kennedy! At the words it all 
came back to Don. He clutehed Jimmy 
and shudde red. 

* Doctor Kennedv’s got the fever,” he 
said, thickly * He's up at Mrs. Mason’s 
house He told me not to tell you till 
after vou had made your ealls; and I 
and atter Bent atter we | forgot all 
about it.” 

“My God!” eried voung Crane 


partner had erted earlier in th day. 


young phy s1¢ an said. 


Crane *s eoat 


“Kennedy down Kennedy! 1 haven’t 
got a nurse I haven’t got a soul to hand 
him a cup of water. What ‘ll I do now?’ 

Ile turned irresolutely to the buggy. 
Don gave one last despairing glance over 
his shoulder, then climbed in on the 
other side while Jimmy Crane was un- 


*Tll wait on the old doctor.” the bov 
caid, nervelessly. “I can’t go home and 
take the fever to mother, and I don’t 
want to be taken to the pest house.” 

He and Bent would have gone in swim- 
ming when it got cooler this evening. 
He thought of it with an awful inrush of 
despair as he noted the red in the west- 
ern sky os isht I hadn't paid any at- 
tention to his talk this morning. I wisht 
I hadn’t punched him so hard,” Don mut- 
tered under his breath. 

“What? Oh, don’t vou know there 
All the 
houses are pest-houses,” said the voung 


What 


isn’t any more pest-house, Don ? 


doctor. “I must get to Kennedy 


? 


am I going to do with vou 

‘1 tell vou I want to go up to Mrs, 
Mason’s house and wait on Doctor Ken- 
nedy.” Don persisted. “ I could do it. 
You know I eould. You go and tell 
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father | want to, and see if he won't 
No be 

So Crane left Don at Committe 
Ileadquarters and drove over as near t 
the Herald office as he deemed prudent 
Ile hailed a negro boy and bade him 
eall Mr. Harvey out. When the father 
came and stood on the corner, a strang 
conterence took place between the tw 
block apart It wi 
short and terribly to the point, as thing 
had to be in those days in Watauga 
Young Crane made his statement wit 


al 


men, nearly half 


most none of the considerate pretac 
which would have marked it in times 
less strenuous. 

‘You S00, he’s been exposed to the 
fever—thoroughly exposed,” Doctor Cran 
* That 
seems from what he tells me that he 
and this Kinsale boy that’s just died 
have been playing all over the infected 
district in the past few weeks. I do not 
think Don will take the fever. He’ 
healthv—hard as nails—-now, and _ he’ 
had as good a chance as the other child 


iad to be down with it 


concluded. wasn’t my fault. It 


But we couldn't 
let him go home to Mrs. Ifarvey.” 

“Mv God—ne!” broke in Mr. Harvey 
*‘She’s hardly able to be about, herself 
I don’t know what to do, 
bear this.” 

*Well,” said the young 


couldn’t go home to her, anyhow. Y« 


or how she wo ld 
doctor, “ bh 


ask her, Harvey, and let us know what 
she savs It means Kennedy’s chance 
for life, I expect I'll leave the boy at 
headquarters, and I'll come back her 
know what Mrs. Harvey says, after I go 
and sce the old doctor.” 

An hour later Crane was back near 
the Herald corner again, to learn that 
Don Harvey’s parents left their son in the 
hands of God. 

‘She savs,” Harvey’s grave, controlled 
voice sounded along the silent street to 
pale-faced listener in th 
buggy, “that Don wouldn’t be alive to 


o 


his weary, 


day if it were not for the old doctor 
She can’t say no to the dear old man 
we owe him too muveh. She'll let the boy 
choose for himself.” 

‘Remember it’s the Mason place, Har 
vey—a clean house, on high ground,” 
Crane ureed, with pitiful eagerness, as 


he gathered up his lines to turn. “ The 


bov’s perfectly healthy. I'll give him all 
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ie that nothing touches—and this 





t¢ and death Tor te nnedy. Go 
nd Mrs. Harvey.” 
And so it came about that Don 


animal, intolerant of all 


s young 

nement atched out the last day 

the epidemie in a_sick-roor II 
d to go softly, to speak searcely 
his breath, to elose doors without 

ind set things down silently 

| learned, too, to look for Jimn 

( e’s appearance as men in the dark 


The young physician 


of the Mason place, 


worn face, finding 


le for stout-hearted Don at his task 
a During the first davs he sent a 1 ’ 
ed Finnegan, his own right hand, 
| had | pt ia sal n before 


is not a professional attenda 

é hat to do for Doctor Ken- 
iV id after the Irishman was down 
d out voung ¢ ind a nurse ho 
the cas But 


alwavs seemed to 


rane fo 


ld give part time to 


ter it was all over, it 


1) that ther as nobody there but him- 
and Jimmy Crane, since they erg 

ne through the worst davs. It was dur- 

g those last, worst davs, when Crane was 

he boy’s only counsellor and guide, as 


ck vote d fellow \ ork- 
listen for that 
to watch the voung doe 


as his untiring, 
Don 
SY tep in the hall, 


vhen FTeW to 


5 rs pale face, with if purple-shadowed 
od i es, come in at the door at all hours 
{ : . 
: - f the night—that he began to eall Jimmy 
he » 
(‘rane doctor: and hetween the bov and 
‘ the man, struggling for Kennedy’s life, 
q . . 
led 4 there was knit a bond of mutual esteem 
& ° 
. 4 d understanding. 
he 4 


o- When at last the prayed-for frost de- 


cended on the seorehed, smitten, ago- 
or ¢ nized remnant of life le ft in the little 
: town; when Kennedy was up and creep- 
. ng ahout, weak. but full of gratitude 

4 ind sobe r rejoicing; when their season 
al 


é a 
is 4 See 
: iA 


Phe . aailied Edel: 
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rT quarantine Vas past, and they had 
been duly fumigated and made ready 
Don went down the front walk wit] 


young Crane’s hand on his 

climbed into a vaiting carriage whicl 
as to take them back home It was a 
thinner and a subtly changed Don that 


, " 1 
ooked about Ipoli the 
of the old town, which 


him in the autumn sunlight 


I he \ 


drove past a little girl ith a pink-elad 
doll on the idewalk in front of a small, 
habby cottag Ile leaned forward and 
tared at the two It seemed wondertul 


after all these centuries—to find the 
child and her tov unchanged. She recog 
nized her benefactor. and ran toward 
them, holding Ip the doll at arm’s length, 


childish 


greetin 








xt moment they turned into 


Klm, from which opened the little sid 
street vhere the Kinsal cottage stood; 
and Don dropped his head Some things 
could the munded, aud cone could nat 


Jimmy Crane’s hand gripped the 


young 


houlder in a grasp of quick 


hension \ Tew 


voice, cd p and 


unspoken 
later 
hearty, was in the 


compre 

his 

. 9 

boy s ear. 
“ Look 

This is a great 

Don lifted 
i home 


moments 


Don; see: there they ar 
day for them.” 
AZ In thi 


only two blocks away. 


up, 


gateway 


his 


leaves from the n 


stood 
red and yello 
the eurb drift 


father and his mother 


ap S at 


ng all about them. As the earriage drew 
nearer, the boyv-——whose blurred eves. at 
first made sad work of the bright foliag 
and his mother’s pale, patient little fac 


what the past weeks must 


he r 
arin 
with a 


great 


hegan to realize 
have She was 
to hi 


the 


meant to clinging 


father’s and staring toward 
wonderful look. 


for the m,” 


carriage 
‘It’s a 
Crane’s voice 
“Yop,” Don 
next moment he st 
valk to 


day Jimmy) 


rey ate a 


And the 
side- 


agreed, huskily 
umbled 


his mother’s waiting 


across the 


arms. 


vo) toys 


BRD. 


x 


Ie oy - = 















An Old Circle 


BY FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


AYS Thackeray : 
On his way to the City, Mr. New- 
come rode to look at the new house, 
No. 120 Fitzroy Square, which his brother, 
the Colonel, had taken in conjunction with 
that Indian friend of his, Mr. Binnie... . 
The house is vast but, it must be owned, 
melancholy. Not long since it was a 
ladies’ school, in an unprosperous condi- 
tion The sear left by Madame Latour’s 
brass plate may still be seen on the tall 
black door, cheerfully ornamented, in the 
stvle of the end of the last century, with 
funereal urn in the centre of the en- 


trv, and garlands and the skulls’ of 
rams at each corner... . . The kitchens 
were gloomy The stables were gloomy. 
Great black passages; cracked onserva- 
tory dilapidated bath-room, with mel- 


ancholy waters moaning and _ fizzing 
from the eistern: the great large blank 
stone staircase—were all so many melan- 
choly features in the general countenance 
of the house but the Colonel thought it 
perfectly cheerful and pleasant, and fur- 
nished it in his rough-and-ready way.— 


The Newcomes., 


And it was in this house of Colonel 
Neweome’s that my eves first opened, if 
not to the light of day, at least to any 
visual impression that has not since been 
{ faced. 
very small boy, shuddering as I stood upon 
the door-step at the thought that those 
great stone urns, lichened, soot-stained, 
and decorated each with a great ram’s 
head by way of handle, elevated only by 
what looked like a square piece of stone 


I can remember vividly, as a 


of about the size and shape of a folio 
hook, might fall upon me and crush me 
entirely out of existence. Such a pos- 
sible happe ning, I remember, was a fre- 
sent subject of discussion among Madox 
Brown’s friends 

Ford Madox Brown, the painter of the 
pictures called Work and The Last of 
England, and the first painter in Eng- 
land, if not in the world, to attempt to 
render light exactly as it appears, was 





at that time at the height of his powers 
of his reputation, and of such prosperit 

as he enjoyed. lis income from his 
pictures was considerable, and since he 
was an excellent talker, an admirabl 
host, extraordinarily and indeed unrea 
sonably open-handed, the greit, formal, 
and rather gloomy house had become a 
meeting-place for almost all the intel 
lectually unconventional of that time 
Between 1870 and 1880 the real Pr 

Raphaelite Movement was long since at 
an end: the /¥sthetie Movement, whicl 
also was nicknamed Pre-Raphaelite, was, 
however, coming into prominence, and 
at the very heart of this movement was 
Madox Brown. 
a square, white beard, with a ruddy com 


As | remember him, wit! 


plexion, and with thick white hair parted 
in the middle and falling to above th 
tops of his ears, Madox Brown exactly 
resembled the king of hearts in a pack 
of cards. In passion and in emotions 
more particularly during one of his fits 
of gout—he was a hard-swearing, old 
fashioned Tory: his reasoning, however, 
and cireumstances made him a _ revolu 
tionary of the romantie type. I am not 
sure, even, that toward his later years li 
would not have ealled himself an anarch 
ist, and have damned your eyes if you 
faintly doubted this obviously extrava 
gant assertion. But he loved the pictur 
esque, as nearly all his friends loved it. 
About the inner circle of those who 
fathered and sponsored the Aésthetic 
Movement there was absolutely nothing 
of the languishing. They were to a ma 
rather burly, passionate creatures, ex- 
traordinarily enthusiastic, extraordina- 
rily romantic, and most impressively 
quarrelsome. Neither about Rossetti nor 
about Burne-Jones, neither about Will 
iam Morris nor P. P. Marshall—and 
these were the principal upholders of th 
firm of Morris & Company which gav 
westheticism to the Western world—was 
there any inclination to live upon th 
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ell of the lily. It 





the outer ring, the 
sciples, who developed 
this la idable ambition 
poetic pallor, for 
ging garments, and 

yr asecetie counte- 
ces. And it was, I 
eve, Mr. Osear Wild 
vho. first formulate: 
$ poetically vegeta- 


rian theory of life in 
Madox Brown’s studio 
Fitzroy Square. No, 
ere was little of the 
ell of the lily about 
e leaders of this move- 
nt. Thus it was one 
Madox Brown’s most 
leasing anecdotes at 
rate it was one that 
related with the ut- 
st gusto how Will- 
Morris came out on 
the landing in the 
ise of the “ Firm” 
Red Lion Square 
nd roared down-stairs: 





60 Marv. those six eggs 

















ere bad. I’ve eaten 

hem, but don’t let it 

cur again.” 

Morris, also, was in 

he habit of lunching daily off roast beef 
nd plum pudding, no matter at what 
ason of the year, and he liked his pud- 
ings large. So that, similarly, upon the 
nding one day he shouted: 

“ Mary, do you call that a pudding?” 

Ile was holding upon the end of a fork 
a plum pudding about the size of an 
ordinary breakfast ecup, and_ having 
added some appropriate objurgations, he 
irled the edible down-stairs on to Red- 
Lion Mary’s forehead. This anecdote 
hould not be taken to evidence settled 
brutality on the part of the _ poet- 
craftsman. Red-Lion Mary was one of 
the loyalest supporters of the “ Firm” to 
the end of her days. No, it was just in 

full-blooded note of the circle. They 

liked to swear, and, what is more, they 
liked to hear each other swear. Thus, 
another of Madox Brown’s anecdotes 
ent to show how he kept Morris sitting 
monumentally still, under the pretence 
that he was drawing his portrait, while 


er 





FORD MADOX BROWN 


Mr. Arthur Hughes tied his long hair 
into knots for the purpose of enjoying 
the explosion that was sure to come when 
the released Topsy—Morris was always 
Topsy to his friends—ran his hands 
through his hair. This aneedote always 
seemed to me to make considerable calls 
upon one’s faith. Nevertheless, it was 
one that Madox Brown used most fre- 
quently to relate, so that no doubt some- 
thing of the sort must have occurred 
No, the note of these wsthetes was in 
no sense ascetic. What they wanted in 
life was room to expand and to be at 
ease. Thus I remember, in a sort of 
golden vision, Rossetti lving upon a sofa 
in the back studio with lighted candles 
at his feet and lighted candles at his 
head, while two extreme ly beautiful 
ladies dropped grapes into his mouth. 
But Rossetti did this not because he 
desired to present the beholder with a 
beautiful vision, but beeause he liked 
lying on sofas, he liked grapes, and he 





The \ 


room to 


nee 
ladies, 


particularly liked beautiful 
fact, all of 





desired, im them, 


expand, And when they could not ex- 
pand in any other directions they ex- 
panded enormously into their letters. 
And—I don’t know why—-they mostly 


addressed their letters abusing each other 
to Madox There would 
1e short, sharp note, then 
occupying reams of note-paper. 
would writ 

Tell Gabriel that if he 
Fanny up the 


Rrown. come 


answers 


and 


Thus one 
great paintes 

“ Dear 
takes my model 


' 
Brown, 
river on 


Sunday I will never speak to him again.” 


Gabriel would take the model Fanny 
ip the river on Sunday, and a trian- 
vular duel of enormously long letters 


nuld ensue. 
Or again, Swinburne would write: 
“Dear Brown,—lIf P that I 
aid that Gabriel was in the habit of 
P lies.” 
The ace 


a Gargantuan impossibility which Swin- 


savs 


isation against Rossetti being 


burne, surely the most loval of friends, 
could impossibly have made, the re efic 
sued a  Gargantuan correspondence. 


Brown writes to P how, when, and 
hy the accusation was made; he ex- 
plains how he went round to Jones, who 


] 


had nothing to do with the matter, and 


found that he had eaten practically noth- 


ng for the last fortnight, and how be- 
tween them they had decided that the 
best thing that they could do would be 


and 
painful 


to go and tell Rossetti all about it, 
ot how Rossetti had 


interview Swinburne, 


had a 


with and how un- 


re plic s to 
uttered 


everybody was. P 
vat he had 
such words upon 
that 
having 
the toothache, 
hundred and twe 
Veni that he 
said anything of the sort about Gabriel, 


App 
Brown tl never any 
that 
oceasion he present, 
ind to had 


and who read him the first 


of Stones of 


such oceasion ° 
not 


Ruskin, 


any 
upon was 
gone ro who 
nty pages 


could not possibly have 


whatever of Ga- 
hahits, having refused to 
speak to him for the last months 
Gabriel's intolerable habit of 
backbiting, which he 
lead them all to 


since he knew nothing 


briel’s daily 
nine 
hecause of 
would 


Was sure 


destruction, and so 


deemed it prudent not to go near him. 
Gabriel 
saving that 
not P. at all who made the accusation, but 


himself then the fray, 
he has discovered that it is 


enters 
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().. and that the ‘usation was mad 


him. but about O X . the Necad 


ayvainst 


emician, If, however, he, P., accuses 
him, Gabriel, of backbiting, P. must be 
perfectly aware that this is not the case 


he, Gabriel, having only said a few words 
P.’s ife’s other, 


And so the 


against who is a 


damned old eat. correspond 


ence continues, Jones and Swinburn 
and Marshall and William Rossetti and 
Charles Augustus [lowell and a great 
many more joining in the fray, until 
at last evervbody withdraws all th 
charges, six months having passed, and 


Brown invites all the contestants to din- 
ner, Gabriel intending to bring eld 
Plint, the pieture-buyver, and to make 
him, when he has had plenty of wine, 


P.’s picture of the Lost 
for two thousand pounds. 
These 
were all storms in teacups, and although 
the break-up of the “ Firm” 


buy Shepherd 


tremendous «quarrels, in fact, 
did cause a 
estrangement le 
it has al 


comparatively lasting 


several of the 


tween partners, 1 

ays pleased me to remember that at 
the last private vic that Madox Brow 
held of one of his pictures, every one of 


the surviving Pre-Raphaelite brothers 
came to his studio, and every one of 
the surviving partners of the firm of 
Morris & Company. 

The arrival of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


brought up a characteristic 
Madox Sir Edward 
and his wife had persuaded the president 
of the Roval 
them in their 
by the kindly 


and his wife 
passion of Brown’s. 
Academy to accompany 
Thev were actuated 


Madox 


Visit 


desire to give 


Brown the idea that thus at the end of 
his life the Roval Academy wished to 
extend some sort of ¢ fficial recognition 
to a painter who had persistently refused 
for nearly half a century to recognize 


it was an 
had set in 
were the 


their existence. Unfortunately 
autumn day and the twilight 
Thus not 


visitors rather shadowy in 


very. early only 
distinguished 
the dusk, but the enormous picture it- 


Lady 


Burne-Jones, with her peculiarly persua- 


self was entirely indistinguishable. 


sive charm, whispered to me, unheard by 
Madox that I should light th 


studio gras, 


Brown, 


Madox 


vio- 


appalled to hear 
shout, in 


lence and of apparent alarm: 


when I was 


srown tones of extreme 


and I was striking a match, 
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Nes met is, I 


terview thus 


And he proceeded to explain to Lady 
Jones that there was an _ escap 
vi trom a py When she sugg« sted 
or a parattin lamp, Madox Brown 


ared with extreme violence that he 


don’t thir how she could imagine 
he could hav 

eh nfernally 

rerous things pcm aceaimm 


the house. The 


ded in 
m of the most 
ebrous, and 
rtly afterward 


nt dow 
rs. where. 1! 


golden glow ot 





reat Many can 
s set against a 
aqen and em- 
d wall-paper, 
was being 
rvé d s| he 
that 


‘damned Aead 
al a should 

















hihies That, | pre ri i he had 
failed to remove his green hat lle was 


appre ached by the host ss, and told her 


that he wis 


wedding gift, in the most appropriate 
position that ld he f d for it And 
pon her s esting that sl ild at 
tend t he hang 

ne alter ti ere 

oe ae <a TOTS a= over, he 


brushed her 
Finally he 


thre pict r ipon 


} 
asic 


placed 


the ground iM 
neath a tall win 
and pe rehed 
the spray of lilies 
on top of the 
| Tram IIe then 
back and, 


| aving his ema 
| eiated hands and 
troking his 


The painting, he 
aid evymbolized 
the 
that 


consolation 


the arts 











his pict ir 


u 
ertheless, it is 
stactorv to me Wi 
k that ther 
s among these 
nguished and 
dly men still so great a feeling of 
larity. They had come, many of them 
m great distances, to do honor, or at 
to be kind, to an old painter who 
that time was more entirely forgotten 
he has ever been before or since. 
The lily tradition of the disciples of 


should imagine, almost 


ntirely extinguished. But the other day, 
t a particularly smart wedding, there 
rned up one stanch survivor in gar- 


ents of 


hirt, a pi rple tie, 


prismatic hues—a _ mustard- 


lored ulster. a green wide-awake, a blue 


and a suit of tweed. 


is gentleman moved  distractedly 


nong grroups of correctly attired people. 


me hand he bore an extremely minute 
himself, 


size of a 


It was, perhaps, of 


visiting-card set in an 


Vv CXX.—No 1717.—46 


would afford the 
——d 
vi na « mpl d iT 
M« > ing their married 


C1 life, and the lik 
stood for the 
purity 0 the 

in the seventies and 


wsthetes 
their 


bride. This is how 
the eighties the outer ring of tl 


really behaved. It was as much in 
were the plum pudding and the 
roast beef in William Morris’s The 
reason for , 


The older 


the members of the 


note as 


Set k 


this is not very far to 
men, the Pre-Raphaelites and 

Firm,” had too 
work to do to bother much 


rough about 


the trimmings. 
It is a little difficult 
vith 


movement was 


nowadays to im 


wine the acridity which any new 


artistic opposed when 
Victoria was Queen of England Charles 
Dickens, as I have elsewhere pointed out, 
called loudly for the immediate im 
prisonment of Millais and the other Pr 
Raphaelites, 


who 


includis 


iw mv grandfather, 


Pre-Raphaelite Blas 


was not a 
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phemy was the charge alleged against 
them, just as it was the charg alleged 
against the earliest upholders ot W ag- 
ner’s musie in England. This may seem 
ineredible, but | have in mms possession 
three letters from three different members 
of the public addressed to my father, Dr 
Francis Hueffer, a man of great erudi- 
tion and foree of character, who, from 
the early seventies until his death, was 
the musical critic of the Times The 
writers stated that unless Doctor Huetfer 
abstained from upholding the blasphe- 
mous musie of the future—and in each 
case the writer used the word blasphemous 

he would be respectively stabbed, duck- 
ed in a horse-pond, and beaten to death 
by hired roughs. Yet to-day I never go 
o a place of popular entertainment 
where miscellaneous music is performed 
for the benefit of the poorest classes with- 
ut hearing at least the overture to 
Nowadays it is diffieult 
to discern any new movement in anv of 
the arts. No doubt there is movement, 


Tan hauser 


no doubt we who write and our friends 
who paint and compose are producing 
ithe arts of the futur But we never 
have the luek to have the word “ blas- 
hurled at us. It would, in- 
deed, be almost inconceivable that such 


phemous ” 


a thing could happen, that the frame of 
mind should be reeonstructed But te 
the Pre-Raphaelites this word was blessed 
in the extreme. For human nature is 
such—perhaps on account of obstinacy or 
perhaps on account of feelings of justice 
that to persecute an art, as to persecute 
a religion, is simply to render its prac 
titioners the more stubborn and its ad 
vocates in their fewness the more united, 
and the more effective in their union. It 
was the injustice of the attack upon th 
Pre-Raphaelites, it was the fury and out 
cry, that won for them the attention of 
Mr. Ruskin. And Mr. Ruskin’s atten- 
tion being aroused. he entered on that 
splendid and efficient championing of 
their cause which at last established 
them as of perhaps more immediate im 
portance than, as partners, they exactly 
merited As pioneers and as sufferers 
they ean never sufticiently be recommend 
ed. Mr. Ruskin, for some cause which 
my grandfather was used to declare 
with some reason; I do not know how 
much—was purely personal, was the only 
man intimately connected with these 
movements who had no connection at all 
with Madox Brown. I do not know why 
this was, but it is a fact that, although 
Madox Brown’s pictures were in consider 
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able evidence at all places 
vhere the pictures of th 
Pre-Raphaelites were ex 
hibited, Mr. Ruskin in all 
his works never once men- 
tioned his name. He never 
hlamed him; he never 
praised him: he ignored 
im. And this was at a 
time when Ruskin must 
ave known that a word 
from him was sufficient to 
ke the fortune of any 
painter. It was sufficient, 
so much because of 

Mr. Ruskin’s weight with 
the general public as b 
ause the small circle of 
buvers, wealthy and = as- 
siduous, who surrounded 
the painters of the mo- 
ment, hung upon Mr. Rus- 








in’s lips and needed at 

















least his printed sanction 
for all their purchases. 

Madox Brown was the 
most benevolent of men, 
the most helpful and the kindest. His 
manifestations, however, wer apt at 
times to be a little thorny. I remember 
an anecdote which Madox Brown’s house- 
maid of that day was in the habit of 
relating to me when she used to put me 
to bed. Said she and the exact words 
remain upon my mind: 

‘I was down in the kitchen waiting 
to earry up the meat, when a cabman 
comes down the area steps and says: ‘ I’ve 
got vour master in my eab. Ile’s very 
drunk,’ I Savs to him ” and an im- 
mense intonation of pride would come 
into Charlotte’s voice—‘‘ My master’s 
a-sitting at the head of his table enter- 
taining his guests. That’s Mr 
Carry him up-stairs and lay him ir 
the bath.’ ” 

Madox Brown, whose laudable desir 
it was at many stages of his career to 
redeem poets and others from dipsomania, 
was in the habit of providing several of 
them with labels upon which were in- 
scribed his own name and address. Thus, 
when any of these geniuses were found 
incapable in the neighborhood — they 
would be brought by cabmen or others 
to Fitzroy Square. This, I think, was 
a stratagem more characteristic of Madox 
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Brown’s singular and quaint ingenuity 
than any that I ean recall. The poet 
being thus recaptured would be carried 
up-stairs by Charlotte and the cabman 
and laid in the bath—in Colonel New- 
come’s very bath-room, where, according 
to Thackeray, the water moaned and 
gurgled so mournfully in the cistern. 
For me, 1 can only remember that room 
as an apartment of warmth and light- 
ness: it was a coneomitant to all the 
pleasures that sleeping at my grand- 
father’s meant for me. And indeed, to 
Madox Brown as to Colonel Neweome— 
they were very similar natures in their 
chivalrous, unbusinesslike, and naive 
simplicitv—the house in Fitzroy Square 
seemed perfectly pleasant and cheerful. 
The poet having been put into the 
bath would be reduced to sobriety by 
eups of the strongest coffee that could 
be made (the bath was selected because 
he would not be able to roll out and to 
injure himself ) And having been thus 
reduced to sobriety. he would be lectured, 
and he would be kept in the house, being 
given nothing stronger than lemonade 
to drink, until he found the régime in- 
tolerable. Then he would disappear, 
the label sewn inside his coat collar, 
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to reappear once more in the charge 
of a cabman. 

Of Madox Brown’s acerbity I witness- 
ed myself no instances at all, unless it 
be the one that I have lately narrated. 
A possibly too stern father of the old 
school, he was as a grandfather extrava- 
gantly indulgent. I remember his once 
going through the catalogue of his 
grandchildren and deciding, after care- 
ful deliberation, that they were = all 
geniuses with the exception of one, as 
to whom he could not be certain whether 
he was a genius or mad. Thus I remem- 
ber reading with astonishment the words 
of a eritie of distinction with regard to 
the exhibition of Madox Brown’s works 
that I organized at the Grafton Gallery 
ten years ago. They were to the effect 
that Madox Brown’s pictures were very 
erabbed and ugly—but what was to be 
expected of a man whose disposition was 
so harsh and distorted? This seemed to 
me to be an amazing statement. But 
upon discovering the eritic’s name I 
found that Madox Brown once kicked 
him down-stairs. The gentleman in 
question had come to Madox Brown 
with the proposal from an eminent firm 
of picture-dealers that the painter should 
sell all his works to them for a given 
number of years at a very low price. In 
return they were to do what would be 
ealled nowadays “booming” him, and 
they would do their best to get him 
elected an Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy. That Madox Brown should have 
received with such violence a proposition 
that seemed to the eritie so eminently 
advantageous for all parties justified that 
gentleman in his own mind in declaring 
that Madox Brown had a distorted tem- 
perament. Perhaps he had. 

But if he had a rough husk he had a 
sweet kernel, and for this reason the 
gloomy house in Fitzroy Square did not, 
I think, remain as a figure of gloom in 
the minds of many people. It was very 
tall, very large, very gray, and in front 
of it towered up very high the mournful 
plane trees of the square. And over the 
porch was the funereal urn with the 
ram’s heads. This object, dangerous and 
threatening, has always seemed to me to 
he svmbolieal of this circle of men, so 
practical in their work and so roman- 
tically unpractical, as a whole, in their 
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lives. They knew exactly how, according 
to their lights, to paint pictures, to write 
poems, to make tables, to decorate pianos, 
rooms, or churches. But as to the con- 
duct of life they were a little sketchy, 
a little romantie, perhaps a little care- 
less. I should say that of them all 
Madox Brown was the most practical. 
But his way of being practical was al- 
ways to be quaintly ingenious. Thus we 
had the urn. Most of the Pre-Raphaelites 
dreaded it: they all of them talked about 
it as a possible danger, but never was 
any step taken for its removal. It was 
never even really settled in their minds 
whose would be the responsibility for any 
accident. It is difficult to imagine the 
frame of mind, but there it was and 
there to this day the urn remains. The 
juestion could have heen settled by any 
lawyer, or Madox Brown might have had 
some clause that provided for his indem- 
nity inserted in his lease. And, just as 
the urn itself set the tone of the old 
immense Georgian mansion fallen from 
glory, so perhaps the fact that it re- 
mained for so long the topie of conversa 
tion set the note of the painters, the 
painter-poets, the poet-craftsmen, the 
painter-musicians, the filibuster verse- 
writers, and all the singular collection 
of men versed in the arts, who assem- 
bled and revelled comparatively modestly 
in the rooms where Colonel Neweome 
and his fellow directors of the Bun- 
deleund Board had partaken of mulliga- 
tawny and spiced punch before the side- 
board that displayed its knife-boxes with 
the green-handled knives in their ser- 
ried phalanxes. 

But, for the matter of that, Madox 
Brown’s own sideboard also displayed 
its green-handled knives, which always 
seemed to me to place him as the man of 
the old school he was born and remained 
to the end of his days. If he was im- 
practicable, he hadn’t about him a touch 
of the Bohemian; if he was romantic, 
his romances took place along ordered 
lines. Every friend’s son of his who 
went into the navy was destined in his 
eves to become, not a pirate, but at least 
a port-admiral. Every young lawyer that 
he knew was certain, even if he wer 
only a solicitor, to become Lord Chan- 
eellor, and every young poet who pre- 
sented him with a copy of his first work 
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able that Madox Brown would never have 
pail ted a pict ire or have lived in Colonel 
Neweome’s house. Indeed, on the last 
time when I saw William Morris I hap- 
pened to meet him in Portland Place. 
Ile was going to the house of a peer, that 
his firm was engaged in decorating, and 
he took me with him to look at the work. 
Ile was then a comparatively old man, 
and his work had grown very flamboy- 
int, so that the decoration of the dining- 


m consisted, as far as I can remem- 
ber, of one huge acanthus-| af design. 


Morris looked at this absent-mindedly, 
and said that he had just been talking 
members of a ship’s crew 
whom he had met in Fenchurch Street. 
They had talked to him for some 


fo some 


time under the impression that he was 
a ship’s captain. This had pleased him 
very much, for it was his ambition to 
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be taken for such a man. I have heard, 
indeed, that this happened to him on 
several occasions, on each of which he 
expressed an equal satisfaction. With a 
vray beard like the foam of the sea, 
with gray hair through which he con- 
tinually ran his hands, erect and curly 
on his forehead, with a hooked nose, a 
florid complexion, and clean, clear eyes, 
dressed in a blue serge coat, and carrying, 
as a rule, a satchel, to meet him was al- 
ways, as it were, to meet a sailor ashore. 
And that in essence was the note of them 
all. When they were at work they de- 
sired that everything they did should be 
shipshape; when they set their work down 
they became, as it were, Jack ashore. 
And perhaps that is why there is, as a 
rule, such a searcity of artists in England. 
Perhaps to what is artistic in the nation, 
the sea has always called too strongly. 
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vorld before him. He felt young, al 


though he was a middle-aged, almost 
ela rly man. He had in his pocket only 


a few dollars. He might have had more, 


had he not pure] ased the checked suit, 


way. The re 


vas another man whose term would he 
ip in a week, and he had a sickly wife 
and several children. Stebbins, partly 
from native kindness and = generosity, 
partly from a sentiment which almost 
amounted to superstition, had given him 
of his slender store. Ile had been de- 
prived of his freedom because of money; 
he said to himself that his return to it 
should be heralded by the musie of. it 
scattered abroad for the good of another. 

Now and then as he walked, Stebbins 
removed his new straw hat, wiped his 
forehead with a stiff new handkerchief, 
looked with some coneern at the grime 
left upon it. then felt anxiously of his 
short erop of grizzled hair Ile would 
he glad when it grew only a little, for it 
was at present a telltale to observant 
eyes. Also now and then he took from 
another pocket a small mirror which lh 
had just purchased, and serutinized his 


{ 


ance, Every time he did sO he rubbed 


his cheeks violently, then viewed with 


satisfaction the hard glow which re 

placed the yellow prison pallor. Every 
now and then, too, he remembered to 
throw his shoulders baek, hold his chin 
high, and swing out his right leg more 
freely. At such times he almost swag 
gered, he became fairly insolent with 
his new sense of freedom He felt him- 
self the equal if not the peer of all 
creation. Whenever a. carriagt or a 
motor-ear passed him on the country 
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road he assumed, with the skill of an 
actor, the air of a business man hasten- 
ing to an important engagement. lLlow- 
ever, always his mind was working over 
a hard proble m. Ile knew that his store 
of money was seanty, that it would not 
last long even with the strictest econo- 
mv: he had no friends; a prison record 
is sure to leak out when a man seeks 
a job. He was facing the problem of 
bare existence. 

Although the day was so hot, it was 
late summer; soon would come the frost 
and the winter. Ile wished to live to 
enjoy his freedom, and all he had for 
assets was that freedom; which was 
paradoxical, for it did not signify the 
ability to obtain work, which was the 
Outside the stone wall of 
the prison he was now enclosed by a 


power of life. 


subtle, intangible, vet infinitely more un- 
vielding one—the prejudice of his kind 
against the released prisoner. Ile was 
to all intents and purposes a prisoner 
still, for all his spurts of swagger and 
the youthful leap of his pulses, and while 
he did not admit that to himself, yet 
always, sinee he had the hard sense of 
the land of his birth—New England 
he pondered that problem of existence. 
He felt instinctively that it would be 
a useless proceeding for him to approach 
any human being for employment. He 
knew that even the freedom, which he 
realized through all his senses like an 
essential perfume, could not yet over- 
power the reek of the prison. As he 
walked through the clogging dust he 
thought of one after another whom he 
had known before he had gone out of the 
world of free men and had bent his back 
under the hand of the law. There were, 
of course, people in his little native vil- 
lage. people who had been friends and 
neighbors, but there was not one who had 
ever loved him sufficiently for him to 
conquer his re solve to never ask aid of 
them. He had no relatives except cous- 
ins more or less removed, and they would 
have nothing to do with him. 

There had been a woman whom he 
had meant to marry, and he had been 
sure that she would marry him; but after 
he had been a year in prison the news 
had come to him in a roundabout fash- 
ion that she had married another suitor. 
Even had she remained single he could 


not have approached her, least of all for 
aid. Then, too, through all his term 
she had made no sign, there had been no 
letter, no message ; and he had received 
at first letters and flowers and messages 
from sentimental women. There had 
been nothing from her. He had accepted 
nothing, with the curious patience, car- 
rving an odd pleasure with it, which had 
come to him when the prison door first 
closed upon him. He had not forgotten 
her, but he had not consciously mourned 
her. His loss, his ruin, had been so tre- 
mendous that she had been swallowed up 
in it. When one’s whole system needs 
to be steeled to trouble and pain, single 
pricks lose importance. He thought of 
her that day without any sense of sad- 
ness. Ile imagined her in a pretty, well 
ordered home with her husband and 
children. Pe rhaps she had grown stout. 
She had been a slender woman. He tried 
idly to imagine how she would look 
stout, then by the sequence of self- 
preservation the imagination of stoutness 
in another led to the problem of keeping 
the covering of flesh and fatness upon 
his own bones. The question now was 
not of the woman; she had passed out 
of his life. The question was of the 
keeping that life itself, the life which 
involved everything else, in a hard world. 
which would remorselessly as a_ steel 
trap grudge him life and snap upon him, 
now he was become its prey. 

He walked and walked, and it was high 
He had in 
his pocket a small loaf of bread and two 
frankfurters, and he heard the splashing 
ripple of a brook. At that juncture the 
road was bordered by thick woodland. 
He followed, pushing his way through 
the trees and undergrowth, the sound 
of the brook, and sat down in a cool 
green solitude with a sigh of relief. He 
bent over the clear run, made a cup of 
his hand, and drank, then he fell to eat- 
ing. Close beside him grew some winter- 
green, and when he had finished his 
bread and frankfurters he began plucking 
the glossy, aromatic leaves and chewing 
them automatically. 


noon, and he was hungry. 


The savor reached 
his palate, and his memory awakened 
hefore it as before a pleasant tingling 
of a spur. As a boy how he had loved 
this little green low-growing plant! It 
had been one of the luxuries of his 
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th. Now. as he tasted it, joy and 
thos stirred in his very soul. What 
onder youth had been, what a splen- 
r, what an immensity to be rejoiced 
r and regretted! The man lounging 
ide the brook, chewing wintergreen 
es, seemed to realize antipodes. He 
ed for the moment in the past, and 
immutable future, which might con- 

the past in the revolution of time. 
smiled, and his face fell into boyish, 
ost childish, contours. He plucked 
‘ther glossy leaf with his hard, veinous 
| hands. His hands would not change 
suit his mood, but his limbs relaxed 
e those of a boy. He stared at the 
ok gurgling past in brown ripples, 
t with dim prismatic lights, showing 


here clear green water lines, here inky 


‘ths, and he thought of the possibility 
trout. He wished for fishing-tackle. 
Then suddenly out of a mass of green 
ked two girls, with wide startled eyes, 
| rounded mouths of terror which gave 
nt to screams. There was a scuttling, 
en silence. The man wondered why the 
irls were so silly, why they ran. He did 
t dream of the possibility of their terror 
him. He ate another wintergreen leaf, 
| thought of the woman he had ex- 
‘ted to marry when he was arrested 
imprisoned. She did not go back to 
childish memories. He had met her 
en first youth had passed, and yet, 
mehow, the savor of the wintergreen 
ves brought her face before him. It 
strange how the excitement of one 
nse will sometimes act as stimulant 
r the awakening of another. Now the 
nse of taste brought into full activity 
t of sight. He saw the woman just 
she had looked when he had last seen 
r. She had not been pretty, but she 
as exceedingly dainty, and possessed of 
certain elegance of carriage which at- 
‘ted. He saw quite distinctly her 
all irregular face and the satin-smooth 
ils of dark hair around her head; he 
iw her slender dusky hands with the well- 
ared-for nails and the too prominent 
veins; he saw the gleam of the diamond 
hich he had given her. She had sent 
it to him just after his arrest, and he 
had returned it. He wondered idly 
whether she still owned it and wore it, 
and what her husband thought of it. 
He speculated childishly—somehow im- 
Vor. CKX.—No. 717.—47 
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prisonment had encouraged the return 
of childish speculations—as to whether 
the woman’s husband had given her a 
larger and costlier diamond than his, and 
he felt a pang of jealousy. He refused 
to see another diamond than his own upon 
that slender dark hand. He saw her in 
a black silk gown which had been her 
best. There had been some red about it, 
and a glitter of jet. He had thought 
it a magnificent gown, and the woman in 
it like a princess. He could see her lean- 
ing back, in her long slim grace, in a 
corner of a sofa, and the soft dark folds 
starry with jet sweeping over her knees, 
and just allowing a glimpse of one little 
foot. Her feet had been charming, very 
small and highly arched. Then he re- 
membered that that evening they had 
been to a concert in the town hall, and 
that afterward they had partaken of an 
oyster stew in a little restaurant. Then 
back his mind travelled to the problem 
of his own existence, his food and shelter 
and clothes. He dismissed the woman 
from his thought. He was concerned now 
with the primal conditions of life itself. 
How was he to eat when his little stock 
of money was gone? He sat staring at 
the brook; he chewed wintergreen leaves 
no longer. Instead he drew from his 
pocket an old pipe and a paper of to- 
baceo. He filled his pipe with care—to- 
bacco was precious; then he began to 
smoke, but his face now looked old and 
brooding through the rank blue vapor. 
Winter was coming, and he had not a 
shelter. He had not money enough to 
keep him long from starvation. He 
knew not how to obtain employment. 
He thought vaguely of wood-piles, of cut- 
ting winter fuel for people. His mind 
travelled in a trite strain of reasoning. 
Somehow wood-piles seemed the only 
available tasks for men of his sort. 
Presently he finished his filled pipe, 
and arose with an air of decision. He 
went at a brisk pace out of the wood, 
and was upon the road again. He pro- 
gressed like a man with definite busi- 
ness in view until he reached a house. 
It was a large white farmhouse, with 
many outbuildings. It looked most prom- 
ising. He approached the side door, and 
a dog sprang from around a corner and 
barked, but he spoke, and the dog’s tail 
became eloquent. He was patting the 
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dog, when the door opened and a man 
stood looking at him. Immediately the 
taint of the prison became evident. He 
had not eringed before the dog, but he 
did eringe before the man who lived in 
that fine white and who had 
never known what it was to be deprived 
of liberty. He hung his head, he mum- 
bled. The house-owner, who was older 
than he, was slightly deaf. He looked him 
over curtly. The end of it was he was or- 
dered off the premises, and went; but the 
dog trailed, wagging, at his heels, and 
had to be roughly called back. The 
thought of the dog comforted Stebbins 
as he went on his way. He had always 
liked animals. It was something, now he 
was past a hand-shake, to have the 
friendly wag of a dog’s tail. 

The next was an ornate little 
cottage with bay-windows, through which 
could be seen the flower patterns of lace 
draperies; the Virginia creeper which 
grew over the house walls was turning 
crimson in places. Stebbins went around 
to the back door and knocked, but no- 
body came. He waited a long time, for 
he had spied a great pile of uncut wood. 
Finally he slunk around to the front 
door. As he went he suddenly reflected 
upon his state of mind in days gone by; 
if he could have known that the time 
would come when he, Joseph Stebbins, 
would feel culpable at approaching any 
front door! He touched the electric bell 
and stood close to the door, so that he 
not be discovered from the win- 
Presently the door opened the 
length of a chain, and a fair girlish head 
appeared. She was one of the girls who 
had been terrified by him in the woods, 
but that he did not know. . Now again 
her eyes dilated, and her pretty mouth 
rounded! She gave a little ery and 
slammed the door in his face, and he 
heard excited voices. Then he saw two 
pale, pretty faces, the faces of the two 
girls had come upon him in the 
wood, peering at him around a corner of 
the lace in the bay-window, and he un- 
derstood what it meant—that he was an 
object of terror to them. Directly he 
experienced such a sense of mortal insult 
as he had never known, not even when 
the law had taken hold of him. He held 
his head high and went away, his very 
soul boiling with a sort of shamed rage. 
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“ Those two girls are afraid of me,” h 
kept saying to himself. His knees shoo 
with the horror of it. This terror of him 
seemed the hardest thing to bear in 
hard life. He returned to his green noo! 
beside the brook and sat down again 
He thought for the moment no more « 
wood-piles, of his life. He thought 
about those two young girls who had 
been afraid of him. He had never ha 
an impulse to harm any living thing. A 
curious hatred toward these living thing 
who had accused him of such an impuls 
came over him. He laughed sardonicall 
He wished that they would again com: 
and peer at him through the bushes; lh: 
would make a threatening motion for 
the pleasure of seeing the silly thing: 
scuttle away. 

After a while he put it all out of mind 
and again returned to his problem 
He lay beside the brook and pondered 
and finally fell asleep in the hot air 
which increased in venom, until the rat 


tle of thunder awoke him. It was very 
dark—a strange livid darkness. “ A 
thunder-storm,” he muttered, and the: 


he thought of his new clothes—what a 
misfortane it would be to have then 
soaked. He arose and pushed through 
the thicket around him into a cart path, 
and it was then that he saw the thing 
which proved to be the stepping-sto1 
toward his humble fortunes. It was on] 
a small silk umbrella with a_handl 
tipped with pearl. He seized upon 
with joy, for it meant the salvation 
his precious clothes. He opened it and 
held it over his head, although the rai 
had not yet begun. One rib of the um 
brella was broken, but it was still servic: 
able. He hastened along the cart path; 
he did not know why, only the need for 
reach protection from tl 
storm, was upon him; and yet what pr 
tection could be ahead of him in tha 
woodland path? Afterward he grev 
think of it as a blind instinct which le: 
him on. 


motion, to 


He had not gone far, not more than 


half a mile, when he saw something u! 
expected—a small untenanted house. Hi: 
gave vent to a little ery of joy, whic! 


had in it something childlike and pa- 


thetic, and pushed open the door an 
entered. It was nothing but a tiny, | 
finished shack, with one room and 
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all one opening from it. There was 
ceiling; overhead was the tent-like 
nt of the roof, but it was tight. The 
ty floor was quite dry. There was one 
ety chair. Stebbins, after looking into 
other room to make sure that the place 
s empty, sat down, and a wonderful 
ve of content and self-respect came 
r him. The poor human snail had 
nd his shell; he had a habitation, a 
f of shelter. The little dim place 
mediately assumed an aspect of home. 
The rain came down in torrents, the 
nder erashed, the place was filled 
th blinding blue lights. Stebbins 
ed his pipe more lavishly this time, 
ted his chair against the wall, smoked, 
d gazed about him with pitiful con- 
t. It was really so little, but to him 
vas so much. He nodded with satis- 
tion at the discovery of a fireplace 
da rusty cooking-stove. 
ile sat and smoked until the storm 
sed over. The rainfall had been 
ry heavy, there had been hail, but 
poor little house had not failed of 
rfect shelter. A fairly cold wind 
m the northwest blew through the 
r. The hail had brought about a 
change of atmosphere. The burning heat 
s gone. The night would be cool, 
chilly. 
Stebbins got up and examined the 
e and the pipe. They were rusty but 
eared trustworthy. He went out and 
esently returned with some fuel which 
had found unwet in a thick growth 
wood. He laid a fire handily and 
it. The little stove burned well, 
ith no smoke. Stebbins looked at it, 
| was perfectly happy. He had found 
r treasures outside—a small vegetable 
rden in which were potatoes and some 
rm. A man had squatted in this little 
for years, and had raised his own 
rden-trueck. He had died only a few 
ks ago, and his furniture had been 
empted with the exception of the 
ve, the chair, a tilting lounge in the 
mall room, and a few old iron pots and 
: frying-pans. Stebbins gathered corn, 
lug potatoes, and put them on the stove 
cook, then he hurried out to the vil- 
lage store and bought a few slices of 
bacon, half a dozen eggs, a quarter of 
pound of cheap tea, and some salt. 
When he re-entered the house he looked 
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as he had not for years. He was 
beaming. “Come, this is a palace,” he 
said to himself, and chuckled with pure 
joy. He had come out of the awful 
empty spaces of homeless life into home. 
He was a man who had naturally strong 
domestic instincts. If he had spent the 
best years of his life in a home instead 
of a prison, the finest in him would have 
been developed. As it was, this was not 
even now too late. When he had cooked 
his bacon and eggs and brewed his tea, 
when the vegetables were done, and he 
was seated upon the rickety chair, with 
his supper spread before him on an old 
board propped on sticks, he was supreme- 
ly happy. He ate with a relish which 
seemed to reach his soul. He was at 
home, and eating, literally, at his own 
board. As he ate he glanced from time 
to time at the two windows, with broken 
panes of glass and curtainless. He was 
not afraid—that was nonsense; he had 
never been a cowardly man, but he felt 
the need of curtains or something be- 
fore his windows to shut out the broad 
vast face of nature, or perhaps prying 
human eyes. Somebody might espy the 
light in the house and wonder. He had 
a candle stuck in an old bottle by way 
of illumination. Still, although he would 
have preferred to have curtains before 
those windows full of the blank stare of 
night, he was supremely happy. 

After he had finished his supper he 
looked longingly at his pipe. He hesi- 
tated for a second, for he realized the 
necessity of saving his precious tobacco; 
then he became reckless: such enormous 
good fortune as a home must mean more 
to follow; it must be the first of a 
series of happy things. He filled his pipe 
and smoked. Then he went to bed on 
the old couch in the other room, and 
slept like a child until the sun shone 
through the trees in flickering lines. 
Then he rose, went out to the brook 
which ran near the house, splashed him- 
self with water, returned to the house, 
cooked the remnant of the eggs and 
bacon, and ate his breakfast with the 
same exultant peace with which he had 
eaten his supper the night before. Then 
he sat down in the doorway upon the 
sunken sill and fell again to considering 
his main problem. He did not smoke. 
His tobacco was nearly exhausted, and 
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he was no longer reckless. His head 
was not turned now by the feeling that 
he was at home. He considered soberly 
as to the probable owner of the house, 
and whether he would be allowed to re- 
main its tenant. Very soon, however, his 
doubt concerning that was set at rest. 
He saw a disturbance of the shadows cast 
by the thick boughs over the cart path 
by a long outreach of darker shadow 
which he knew at once for that of a man. 
He sat upright, and his face at ‘first as- 
sumed a defiant, then a pleading expres- 
sion, like that of a child who desires to 
retain possession of some dear thing. 
His heart beat hard as he watched the 
advance of the shadow. It was slow, 
as if cast by an old man. The man was 
old and very stout, supporting one lop- 
ping side by a stick, who presently fol- 
lowed the herald of his shadow. He 
looked like a farmer. Stebbins rose as 
he approached; the two men stood staring 
at each other. 

“Who be you, neighbor?’ inquired 
the neweomer. 

The voice essayed a roughness, but 
only achieved a tentative friendliness. 
Stebbins hesitated for a second; a sus- 
picious look came into the farmer’s 
misty blue eyes. Then Stebbins, mind- 
ful of his prison record and _ fiercely 
covetous of his new home, gave another 
name. The name of his maternal grand- 
father seemed suddenly to loom up in 
printed characters before his eyes, and 
he gave it glibly. “David Anderson,” 
he said, and he did not realize a lie. 
Suddenly the name seemed his own. 
Surely old David Anderson, who had 
been a good man, would not grudge the 
gift of his unstained name to replace the 
stained one of his grandson. “ David 
Anderson,” he replied, and looked the 
other man in the face unflinchingly. 

“Where do ye hail from?” inquired 
the farmer; and the new David Ander- 
son gave unhesitatingly the name of the 
old David Anderson’s birth and life and 
death place—that of a little village in 
New Hampshire. 

“ What do you do for your living?” was 
the next question, and the new David 
Anderson had an inspiration. His eyes 
had lit upon the umbrella which he had 
found the night before. 

“T'mbrellas,” he replied, laconically, 
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and the other man nodded. Men with 
sheaves of umbrellas, mended or in need 
of mending, had always been familiar 
features for him. 

Then David assumed the initiative: 
possessed of an honorable business as well 
as home, he grew bold. “ Any objectio 
to my staying here?” he asked. 

The other man eyed him sharply 
‘Smoke much?” he inquired. 

“Smoke a pipe sometimes.” 

“Careful with your matches?” 

David nodded. 

“That’s all I think about,” said th 
farmer. “These woods is apt to catch 
fire jest when I’m about ready to cut. 
The man that squatted here before- 
he died about a month ago—didn’t smoke 
He was careful, he was.” 

“Tll be real careful,” said David, 
humbly and anxiously. 

“T dun’no’ as I have any objections 
to your staying, then,” said the farmer 
“Somebody has always squat here. <A 
man built this shack about twenty year 
ago, and he lived here till he died. Then 
t’other feller, he come along. Reckon hx 
must have had a little money, didn’t work 
at nothin’! Raised some garden-truck 
and kept a few chickens. I took them 
home after he died. You can have them 
now if you want to take care of them. 
He rigged up that little chicken-coop 
back there.” 

“Tl take care of them,” answere 
David, fervently. 

“ Well, you can come over by and by) 
and get ’em. There’s nine hens and 
rooster. They lay pretty well. I ain’ 
no use for ’em. I’ve got all the hen 
of my own I want to bother with.” 

“ All right,” said David. He looked 
blissful. 

The farmer stared past him into th 
house. He spied the solitary umbrella 
He grew facetious. “Guess the umbrel 
las was all mended up where you com 
from if you’ve got down to one,” said he. 

David nodded. It was tragically true, 
that guess, 

“Well, our umbrella got turned last 
week,” said the farmer. “I'll give y 
a job to start on. You can stay her 
as long as ye want if you’re careful about 
your matches.” Again he looked int 
the house. “Guess some boys have bee! 
helpin’ themselves to the furniture, most 
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f it.’ he observed. “ Guess my wife can 


spare ye another chair, and there’s an 


old table out in the corn-house better 


than that one you’ve rigged up, and 
[ guess she'll give ye some old _ bed- 
ding so you can be comfortable. Got 
any money ?” 

‘A little.” 

‘T don’t want any pay for things, and 
my wife won’t; didn’t mean that; was 
vyonderin’ whether ye had anything to 
uy vittles with.” 

‘Reckon I can manage till I get some 
vork,” replied David, a trifle stiffly. He 
was a man who had never lived at an- 
other than the State’s expense. 

‘Don’t want ye to be too short, that’s 
all,” said the other, a little apologetically. 

shall be all right. There are corn 
and potatoes in the garden, anyway. ” 

‘So there be, and one of them hens 
had better be eat. She don’t lay. She'll 
eed a good deal of Db’ilin’. You can 
ave all the wood you want to pick up, 
but I don’t want any cut. You mind 
that or there’ll be trouble.” 

‘T won’t cut a stick.” 

‘Mind ye don’t. Folks call me an easy 
mark, and I guess myself I am easy up 
to a certain point, and cuttin’ my wood 
is one of them points. Roof didn’t leak 

1 that shower last night, did it?” 

‘Not a bit.” 

‘Didn't s’pose it would. The other 
feller was handy, and he kept tinkerin’ 
all the time. Well, T’ll be goin’; you 
can stay here and weleome if you’re care- 
ful about matches and don’t cut my wood. 
Come over for them hens any time you 
want to. Ill let my hired man drive 
you back in the wagon.” 

‘Much obliged.” said David, with 
inflection that was almost tearful. 

‘You’re welcome,” said the other, and 
ambled away. 

The new David Anderson, the good old 
grandfather revived in his unfortunate, 
perhaps graceless grandson, reseated him- 


self on the door-step and watched the 
bulky receding figure of his visitor 


through a pleasant blur of tears, which 
made the broad rounded shoulders and 
the halting columns of legs dance. This 
David Anderson had almost forgotten 
that there was unpaid kindness in the 


whole world, and it seemed to him as if 


he had seen angels walking up and down. 
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He sat for a while doing nothing except 
realizing happiness of the present and 
of the future. He gazed at the green 
spread of forest boughs, and saw in 
pleased anticipation their red and gold 
tints of autumn; also in pleased anticipa- 
tion their snowy and icy mail of winter, 
and himself, the unmailed, defenceless 
human creature, housed and _ sheltered. 
sitting well fed and warm before his own 
fire. This last happy outlook aroused 
him. If all this was to be, he must lx 
up and doing. He got up, entered the 
house, and examined the broken umbrella 
which was his sole stock in trade. Da 
vid was a handy man. He at cace knew 
that he was capable of putting it in per- 
fect repair. Strangely enough, for his 
sense of right and wrong was not blunt- 
ed, he had no compunction whatever in 
keeping this umbrella, although he was 
reasonably certain that it belonged to 
one of the two young girls who had been 
so terrified by him. He had a conviction 
that this monstrous stergor of theirs, 
which had hurt him mbre than many ap- 
parently ecrueler things,$ms ade thém quits. 
After he had washed his dlishes”in the 
brook, and left them in ‘tte sun to/dry, 
he went to the village stere ‘and pur- 
chased a few simple things ne¢essary for 
umbrella-mending. Both on his, way to 
the store and back he kept his eyes open. 
He realized that his capital depended 
largely upon chance and good luck. He 
considered that he aoe extraordinary 
good luck when he returned with three 
more umbrellas. He “had discovered one 
propped against the counter of the store, 
turned inside out. He had inquired to 
whom it belonged, and had been an 
swered to anybody who wanted it. David 
had _ seized upon it with secret gle 
Then, unheard-of good fortune, he had 
found two more umbrellas on his way 
home; one was in an ash can, the other 
blowing along like a belated bat besid 
the trolley track. It began to seem to 
David as if the earth might be strewn 
with abandoned umbrellas. Before he 
began his work he went to the farmer’s 
and returned in triumph, driven in the 
farm wagon, with his cackling hens and 
quite a load of household furniture, be- 
sides some bread and pies. The farmer’s 
wife was one of those who are able to 
give, and make receiving greater than 
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giving. She had looked at David, who 
was older than she, with the eyes of 
a mother, and his pride had melted 
away, and he had held out his hands 
for her benefits, like a child who has 
no compunctions about receiving gifts 
because he knows that they are his right 
of childhood. 

Henceforth David prospered—in a 
humble way, it is true, still he prospered. 
He journeyed about the country, umbrel- 
las over his shoulder, little bag of tools 
in hand, and reaped an income more 
than sufficient for his simple wants. His 
hair had grown and also his beard. No- 
body suspected his history. He met the 
young girls whom he had terrified on 
the road often, and they did not know 
him. He did not, during the winter, 
travel very far afield. Night always 
found him at home, warm, well fed, con- 
tent, and at peace. Sometimes the old 
farmer on whose land he lived dropped 
in of an evening, and they had a game 
of checkers. * The old man was a checker 
expert. He played with unusual skill, 
but David made for himself a little code 
of honor. He would never beat the old 
man, even if he were able, oftener than 
onee out of three evenings. He made 
coffee on these convivial occasions. He 
made very good coffee, and they sipped 
as they moved the men and kings, and 
the old man chuckled, and David beamed 
with peaceful happiness. 

But the next spring, when he began 
to realize that he had mended for a 
while all the umbrellas in the vicinity 
and that his trade was flagging, he set 
his precious little home in order, bar- 
ricaded door and windows, and set forth 
for farther fields. He was lucky, as he 
had been from the start. He found 
plenty of employment, and slept com- 
fortably enough in barns, and now and 
then in the »pen. He had travelled by 
slow stages for several weeks before he 
entered a village whose familiar look gave 
him a shock. It was not his native vil- 
lage, but near it. In his younger life 
he had often journeyed there. It was a 
little shopping emporium, almost a city. 
He recognized building after building. 
Now and then he thought he saw a face 
which he had once known, and he was 
thankful that there was hardly any pos- 
sibility of any one recognizing him. 


He had grown gaunt and thin since those 
far-off days; he wore a beard, grizzled, 
as was his hair. In those days he had 
not been an umbrella man. Sometimes 
the humor of the situation struck him. 
What would he have said, he the spruce, 
plump, head-in-the-air young man, if 
anybody had told him that it would come 
to pass that he would be an umbrella man 
lurking humbly in search of a job around 
the back doors of houses? He would 
laugh softly to himself as he trudged 
along, and the laugh would be without 
the slightest bitterness. His lot had been 
so infinitely worse, and he had such a 
happy nature, yielding sweetly to the 
inevitable, that he saw now only cause 
for amusement. 

He had been in that vicinity about 
three weeks when one day he met the 
woman. He knew her %t once, although 
she was greatly changed. She had 
grown stout, although, poor soul! it 
seemed as if there had been no reason for 
it. She was not unwieldy, but she was 
stout, and all the contours of earlier 
life had disappeared beneath layers of 
flesh. Her hair was not gray, but the 
bright brown had faded, and she wore it 
tightly strained back from her seamed 
forehead, although it was thin. One had 
only to Jeok at her hair to realize that 
she was a woman who had given up, 
who no longer cared. She was humbly 
clad in a blue cotton wrapper, she wore 
a dingy black hat, and she carried a tin 
pail half full of raspberries. When the 
man and woman met they stopped with 
a sort of shock, and each changed face 
grew like the other in its pallor. She 
recognized him and he her, but along 
with that recognition was awakened a 
fierce desire to keep it secret. His prison 
record loomed up before the man, the 
woman’s past loomed up before her. She 
had possibly not been guilty of much, but 
her life was nothing to waken pride in 
her. She felt shamed before this man 
whom she had loved, and who felt shamed 
before her. However, after a second the 
silence was broken. The man recovered 
his self-possession first. 

He spoke casually. 

“ Nice day,” said he. 

The woman nodded. 

“ Been berrying?” inquired David. The 
woman nodded again. 
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David looked serutinizingly at her pail. 
‘T saw better berries real thick a piece 
back,” said he. 

The woman murmured something. In 
spite of herself a tear trickled over her 
fat, weather-beaten cheek. David saw 
the tear, and something warm and 
glorious like sunlight seemed to waken 
within him. He felt such tenderness and 
pity for this poor feminine thing who 
had not the strength to keep the tears 
back, and was so pitiably shorn of youth 
and grace, that he himself expanded. 
He had heard in the town something of 
her history. She had made a dreadful 
marriage, tragedy and suspicion had 
entered her life, and the direst poverty. 
However, he had not known that she was 
in the vicinity. Somebody had told him 
that she was out West. 

“ Living here?’ he inquired. 

“Working for my board at a house 
back there,” she muttered. She did not 
tell him that she had come as a female 
‘hobo” in a freight car from the West- 
ern where she had been finally 
stranded. “ Mrs. White sent me out for 
berries,” she added. “She keeps board- 
ers, there were no berries in the 
market this morning.” 

“Come back with me a piece and I 
will show you where I the 
real thick,” said David. 

He turned himself about, and she fol- 
lowed a little behind, the female failure 
in the dust cast by the male. Neither 
spoke until David stopped and pointed 
to some bushes where the fruit hung 
thick on bending, slender branches. 

“ Here,” said David. Both fell to work. 
David picked handfuls of berries and 
east them gayly into the pail. “ What is 
your name?” he asked, in an undertone. 

“Jane Waters.” replied, readily. 
Her husband’s name had been Waters, 
or the man who had called himself her 
husband, and her own middle name was 
Jane. The first was Sara. David re- 
membered at once. “She is taking her 
own middle name and the name of the 


town 


and 


saw berries 


she 


man she married,” he thought. Then 
he asked, plucking berries, with his 


eyes averted: 
“ Married ?” 
“ No,” said the woman, flushing deeply. 
David’s next question betrayed him. 
“Husband dead?” 
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‘I haven’t any husband,” 
like the Samaritan woman. 
She had married a man 


she replied, 


already 


pro- 
vided with another wife, although she 
had not known it. The man was not 


dead, but she spoke the entire miserable 


truth when she replied as she did. Da- 
vid assumed that he was dead. He felt 
a throb of relief, of which he was 


ashamed, but he could not down it. HH 
did not what it that was so 
alive and triumphant within him: love, 
or pity, or the natural instinct of the 
decent male to shelter and _ protect. 
Whatever it was, it was dominant. 

“ Do you have to work hard?” he asked. 

“Pretty hard, I guess. I expect to.” 

“ And you don’t get any pay ?” 

“That’s all right; I don’t expect to 
get any,” said she, and there was bitter- 
ness in her voice. 


know was 


In spite of her stoutness she was not 
as strong as the man. She was not at 
all strong, and the constant 
presence of a sense of injury at the hands 
of life filled her very soul with a subtle 


moreover 


poison to her weakening vitality. She 
was a child hurt and worried and be- 


wildered, although she was to the aver- 
age eye a stout, able-bodied, middle-aged 
woman; but David had not the average 
eye, and he saw her as she really was, 
not as she seemed. There had always 
been about her a little weakness and de- 
which had appealed to him. 
Now they seemed fairly to cry out to him 
like the d spairing voices of the children 
which he had never had, and he knew 
he loved her as he had never loved her 
before, with a love which had budded and 
flowered and fruited and survived absence 
and starvation. He spoke abruptly. 
“T’ve about got my 
these parts,” said he. 
a little money, and T’v« 
not much, but 
I come from. 
the 


ing on.” 


pendency 


business done in 
“T’ve got quite 
got a little house, 
mighty snug, back where 
There’s a garden. It’s in 
woods. Not much passing nor go- 
was looking at him with 
incredulous pitiful eyes like a dog’s. “I 
hate much goin’ on,” she whispered. 
said David, “you take 
those berries home and pack up your 
Got much?” 

“ All T’ve got will go in my bag.” 

“ Well, pack up; tell the madam where 


The woman 


- Suppose,” 


things. 
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you live that you’re sorry, but you're 
worn out—” 

“God knows I am,” cried the woman, 
with sudden force, “ worn out!” 

“ Well, you tell her that, and say you’ve 
got another chance, and—” 

“What do you mean?” cried the wom- 
an, and she hung upon his words like a 
drowning thing. 

“Mean? Why, what I mean is this. 
You pack your bag and come to the 
parson’s back there, that white house.” 

“T know—” 

“Tn the mean time I'll see about get- 
ting a license, and—” 

Suddenly the woman set her pail down 

and clutched him by both hands. “ Say 
you are not married,” she demanded; 
“say it, swear it!” 
“Yes, I do swear it,” said David. 
You are the only woman I ever asked 
to marry me. I can support you. We 
sha’n’t be rolling in riches, but we can 
be comfortable, and—I rather guess I 
can make you happy.” 

“You didn’t say what your name was,” 
said the woman. 

“ David Anderson.” 

The woman looked at him with a 
strange expression, the expression of one 
who loves and respects, even reveres, the 
isolation and secrecy of another soul. 
She understood, down to the depths of 
her being she understood. She had lived 
a hard life, she had her faults, but she 
was fine enough to comprehend and hold 
sacred another personality. She was 
very pale, but she smiled. Then she 
turned to go. 

“Tow long will it take you?” asked 
David. 

* About an hour.” 


, 


“ 


“All right. I will meet you in front 
of the parson’s house in an hour. We 
will go back by train. I have money 
enough.” 

“T’d just as soon walk.” The woman 
spoke with the utmost humility of love 
and trust. She had not even asked where 
the man lived. All her life she had fol- 
lowed him with her soul, and it would 
go hard if her poor feet could not keep 
pace with her soul. 

“No, it is too far; we will take the 
train. One goes at half past four.” 

At half past four the couple, made man 
and wife, were on the train speeding to- 
ward the little home in the woods. The 
woman had frizzled her thin hair pathet- 
ically and ridiculously over her temples; 
on her left hand gleamed a white diamond. 
She had kept it hidden; she had almost 
starved rather than part with it. She 
gazed out of the window at the flying 
landseape, and her thin lips were curved 
in a charming smile. The man sat be- 
side her; staring straight ahead as if at 
happy visions. 

They lived together afterward in the 
little house in the woods, and were 
happy with a strange crystallized happi- 
ness at which they would have mocked 
in their youth, but which they now recog- 
nized as the essential of all happiness 
upon earth. And always the woman 
knew what she knew about her husband, 
and the man knew about his wife, and 
each recognized the other as old lover 
and sweetheart come together at last, 
but always each kept the knowledge from 
the other with an infinite tenderness 
of delicacy which was as a perfumed 
garment veiling the innermost sacred- 
ness of love. 
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Landscape in Music 


BY 


IIE history of creative music is 
rich in attempted transcriptions of 
what Henry More called “ the Out- 
rid.” There have been landscapists 
musie ever since Don Marco Uccellini, 
ipellmeister to the Duke of Modena, 
mposed in 1669 his Sinfonie Bos- 
eccie, or “ Wood Symphonies.” Even 
efore him, the Englishman John Mundy 
as writing pieces for the virginal which 
constituted a vague and tentative order 
of deseriptive nature-painting—as, for 
example, a “ Fantasia” wherein he as- 
mes to portray “ A Clear Day,” “ Light- 
ing,” “Thunder,” “Calm Weather.” 
Indeed, a large part of the early history 
of instrumental programme-music is con- 
cerned with recording more or less de- 
termined attempts at landscape-painting 
on the part of composers en- 
amored of the picturesque. The stu- 
dent delving in the music of the seven- 
nth and eighteenth centuries will find 
long succession of “ Forest”  sym- 
“Spring” symphonies, and 
maller pastoral pieces of a varying de- 
cree of naiveté; and later he will come 
pon the classic instance afforded by 
the nature-music in the oratorios of the 
admirable Josef Haydn, with their de- 
ineation of various ornithological, me- 
‘rological, and zoological phenomena. 
But though the musical landscapist is 
very familiar apparition in musical 
history, he has not always been an im- 
pressive figure there. His early attempts 
at nature-painting were for the most 
part erude, childish, and inept—either 
imitation of the baldest and feeblest 
kind, or mere musical sentimentalizing, 
barren of artistic worth or visualizing 
imagination. There were giants in those 
but they were excellent and in- 
dispensable in other fields than that of 
tonal landseape- painting. It is 
that there were exceptions. In the 
nature-musie of Couperin, Rameau, 
Gluck, for example, there are memorable 
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passages of descriptive writing. Later, 
in the hands of the resourceful and in- 
genious Haydn, the art of naturalistic 
depiction assumed a more important 
aspect. In “The Creation” and “ The 
Seasons ” there is nature-painting which 
is often remarkable for its genuine pow- 
er and felicity—Haydn was, indeed, con- 
siderably more noteworthy as a writer of 
programme-music than as a composer of 
gracefully superficial symphonies, sonatas, 
and string quartets, despite the impor- 
tance of his contribution to the history 
of musical form, Still later we find the 
Romantic composers of the early nine- 
teenth century essaying, with various 
degrees of impressiveness, tonal por- 
traiture inspired by what the poet of 
“The Excursion” piously called “ God’s 
works in His visible creation ” —as 
Beethoven in his “Pastoral” sym- 
phony; Berlioz in his “ Fantastic” 
and “Harold in Italy” symphonies; 
Spohr in his “ Consecration of Sound”; 
Mendelssohn in his “Seotch” and 
“Ttalian ” symphonies, in his music to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in his 
perpetually delightful overtures; Schu- 
mann in his “Spring” symphony and 
“Forest Scenes ” for piano. 

But for tonal landscape-painting in 
its finer estate one must look to the 
music of the last fifty years—at its best 
it is peculiarly a modern art. The mar- 
vellous increase in expressional efficiency 
which is the most salient result of the 
last half-century of musical progress has 
had more fortunate than the 
disclosure of means whereby the com- 
poser of imagination has been enabled 
to realize his conceptions with a measure 
of eloquence undreamed of by his pre- 
The harmonic effects which 
are to-day at the disposal of any graduate 
from a conservatory class in ecemposition 
simply did not exist for Schumann—not 
to speak of Beethoven or Mozart; for in 
musical art the innovation of yesterday 
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is the platitude of to-day. Certain forms 
of musical expression which, when first 
used by path-breakers like Chopin, Liszt, 
and Wagner, occasioned shrill protests 
from the critical conservatives — who 
alone are timeless and unchanging— 
have now passed into the common lan- 
guage of the art, and are at the service 
of any tyro who has learned how to put 
notes together. . 

No true analogy for this condition 
is to be found, as might be supposed, 
in the case of the poet or the artist, 
by whom words and pigments may un- 
deniably be manipulated to novel and 
unexpected ends. In the ease of the com- 
poser, it is the actual substance of his 
art which is added to and enriched by 
the practice of successive generations of 
creative pioneers. While the artist in 
words must, in our day, work with vir- 
tually the same materials which were 
used by Keats and Shelley, over whom 
he has in this respect no fundamental 
advantage, the contemporary § music- 
maker is very differently circumstanced. 
He has, at the start, as important an 
advantage over his predecessor of a 
century ago as the modern poet would 
possess if that part of the vocabulary 
of the English language which is poet- 
ically available were unimaginably en- 
larged by the accretion of a mass of 
wholly new words, as potent and magical 
as the old. Mr. Yeats and Mr. Stephen 
Phillips can, of course, speak of winds 
and waters with a beauty and an emo- 
tion which suffer no impairment from 
the fact that they are using practically 
the same verbal materials that were used 
by Keats and Shelley. But whereas the 
modern musie-maker can speak of winds 
and waters through the forms of utter- 
ance that served Beethoven and Schu- 
bert and Schumann, he can also—and 
herein lies the incalculable superiority of 
his medium—speak of them in terms 
that are, in essence, absolutely new. He 
must still, of course, work within the 
limits of a few dozen tones of varying 
pitch; but these correspond, not to the 
words of language, but to its alphabet; 
and from this tonal alphabet new words 

harmonie and melodic forms—are be- 
ing evolved with a rapidity and profu- 
sion for which in no other kind of 
wsthetic language is there any compari- 


son. The most uninspired music-wright 
of to-day can, by the employment of 
certain harmonic expedients, produce ef- 
fects which Beethoven would have bar- 
tered his soul to be able to achieve. 

It will thus be evident why, as I hav: 
said, it has been possible for musica! 
landscape-painting to achieve an w 
exampled pitch of expressiveness withi1 
the last fifty years, and why it is peculiar 
ly a modern art, an art of our own tin 

Since there is everything in Wagner 
the most comprehensive master of mu 
sical utterance that the world has yet 
known—it is natural that his _ score: 
should contain nature-painting of an ex- 
ceptional kind. Wagner ranged freel) 
over the whole field of human conscious 
ness and experience. He looked int 
the heart of man, and wrote, with 
unequalled poignancy, of its griefs and 
joys, its passions and aspirations. Hi 
looked, too, outward upon the created 
earth, and he responded lovingly to its 
multiform aspects—its woods, meadows, 
hills, streams, gardens; its sunrises and 
sunsets; the pageant of the seasons; 
wind, rain, mists, storms: he was aliv 
to them all, and he has celebrated many 
of their aspects in music that is not 
merely vivid and graphic in its pictorial] 
quality, but deeply poetical and ofte: 
of superlative beauty. 

But though Wagner was the first ot 
those modern composers who have mac 
the art of naturalistic tone-poetry, with- 
in the last half-century, a unique and 
unexampled thing, he was considerably 
less remarkable as a poet of nature than 
as a poet of human emotion, an his- 
torian of souls. He speaks with a 
higher eloquence, a greater power, when 
he is telling us of the ecstasy of Isold 
or the despair of Amfortas, than when 
he is picturing for us the depths of Sieg 
fried’s forest or the majestic flow of th: 
Rhine. He is not pre-eminently a master 
of musical landscape, fine and memorabl: 
as are his excursions in that field. 

The supreme achievements of musical 
landscape-painting are of our own tim¢ 
We shall find them in the music of four 
composers of the present day (one, alas! 
no longer active), who, by reason of thi 
eloquence and power of their delineation 
of external nature, are without peers in 


this field. They are the Frenchmen, 
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Claude Debussy and Vincent d’Indy, and 





the Americans, Charles Martin Loeffler 
I and Edward MacDowell. We shall see 
r .- these men not only prodtcing nature- 
musie of incomparable excellence, but 


approaching their subject-matter from a 
w and unprecedented standpoint. 
Wagner, no less than his predecessors 


mong the naturalistic tone-poets, viewed 
e natural world quite simply: either 
s a congeries of impressive or lovely 
ibjects to be put upon the orchestral 


canvas, or as the cause of certain re- 


et ponsive moods in himself. With him, 
es as with all of his forerunners in this 
x field, it was either sheer delineation of 


external aspects that was attempted, or— 


s : Beethoven said of his “ Pastoral” 
t mphony—an “expression of feeling,” 
tl f- moods provoked by the contempla- 


Th tion of Nature under various condi- 
f tions. Wagner was able to surpass his 


predecessors in this kind of writing by 
reason of his superlative genius as a 
master of musical imagery, and also be- 
id eause of the greater richness, variety, 
8; and plasticity of the medium which he 
ve as able to employ—a medium the enor- 
ously inereased efficiency of which he 
ot himself had done much to bring about. 
al When we come to the tonal land- 
apists were contemporary with 
Wagner, or who came after him—such 
ot representative men as (to name but a 
de ew) Raff, Smetana, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
h- Dvorak, Grieg, all of whom have wrought 
effectively as nature-painters—we find 
ly that for the most part they approach- 
an ed Nature in the same spirit as their 
is- predecessors: either as a_ subject to 
a be faithfully rendered, or as the prov- 
cator of direct emotional reactions in 
(l¢ the mselves., 

el But in the landseape-musie of those 
g chief contemporary exponents of it whom 
he [ have named—Debussy, d’Indy, Loeffler, 
el and MacDowell—we find different condi- 
sl tions and other aims. Aside from effects 
secured through the far subtler expres- 
a sional means which the cumulative en- 
1¢ richment of musical material has en- 
u abled it to utilize, we shall find that it 
1s discloses an attitude toward its subject- 
he matter—toward the natural world as a 
01 theme—which we have not previously 
encountered among the musical land- 
seapists, though one which is familiar 


who 
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enough in poetic art. For these men the 
world of external nature is no longer 
merely a group of phenomena, lovely or 
terrible, whose picturesque aspects, or 
the moods which they awaken, are to be 
sympathetically recorded. It is 
rather a kind of magic mirror, throwing 
back an infinitude of images, fantastic 
or wayward, entrancing or grotesque, 
serene or tragic, horrible or sublime—a 
faithful and impartial reflector of the 
temperaments and with 
which it is confronted. Or—to alter the 
figure—it is a strung harp, an instrument 
of unlimited range and inexhaustible re- 
sponsiveness, upon which the performer 
may improvise at his pleasure. It is 
Nature made sympathetic and psychical, 
Nature suffused with subjective emotion. 
In short, we are witnessing the outcome 
of that relationship between the mystical 
imagination and an infinitely adaptive 
and compliant Nature which, in litera- 
ture, resulted in such various poetry as 
that of Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Whitman, Poe, Baudelaire, Verlaine. 
We are no longer in the presence of that 
natural world which for Couperin, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, as_ for 
Homer and Theocritus, Catullus and 
Virgil, Milton and Cowper, was in the 
main an unalterably objective fact—an 
environing panorama, rather than an 
enchanted glass in which each observer 
saw only the image of his own soul. We 
have found a condition which, though 
present in literature for a century, has 
had no existence in the far less mature 
art of music before our own day. 

In the music of those men whom I 
have named there are, of course, the 
widest differences in individual manner 
of approach—differences so marked as 
that, for example, which lies between 
a habit of seeing in the outward world 
a majestic apparition of the Divine, and 
the prepossession which finds in it only 
dark presences and unspeakable omens; 
but in each we shall find disclosed an at- 
titude which is typical, so far as music 
is concerned, of our own time. 

Claude Debussy is best known to the 
world as the composer of Pelléas et 
Mélisande, a setting of Maeterlinck’s 


become 


prepossessions 


poignant drama in which the musician 
has swept all the emotional strings and 
? 

sut 


searched the chambers of the heart. 
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Debussy is more than a subtle psychol- 
ogist on the plane of human emotion; he 
is also a landseape-painter of an uncom- 
mon order. A mercurial being, a protean 
temperament—by turns rhapsodist, dram- 
atist, lyrist, dreamer, Greek, Oriental; 
a master of line, yet a superb colorist; a 
classicist, yet an incorrigible Romantic— 
Debussy is before all else a visionary 
and mystic, a dweller in the spiritual 
border- lands. “Our normal, waking, 
? wrote William 
James in one of his lucid generalizations, 
“is but one special type of consciousness, 
whilst all about it, parted from it by the 
filmiest sereens, there lie potential forms 
of consciousness entirely different.” De- 
bussy, having the piercing sight of the 
mystic, finds no impediment in these 
“filmy sereens.” His usual emotional 
life is passed on the farther side of the 
boundary of that field of consciousness 
which most men would call “ normal,” 
and he is forever bringing back across 
the border rumors of the aspects and 
occupations of an unexplored country: 
tales of desires and dreams that come 
to fulfilment in some 


rational consciousness,’ 


. ... Shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea,” 


where he, too, like St. Martin, has seen 
“ flowers that sounded ” and heard “ notes 
that shone ”: where, as in the traditions 
known to the old Celtie poets, “ the noise 
of the sunfire on the waves at daybreak 
is audible for those who have ears to 
hear.” That is the world which is native 
to him. His music gleams more often 
with “the light that never was on sea 
or land” than with the light of common 
day; when it is most typical, it seems 
like a precipitation from an authentic 
world of dreams. 

Debussy’s nearest kin among land- 
seapists of the brush—with whom he sug- 
gests analogies more frequently than with 
the landseapists of literature—are such 
various spirits as Bécklin, Corot, and 
Whistler. He combines the rich and fan- 
tastic imagination of the Swiss and the 
limpid surfaces of the Frenchman with 
the American’s mastery of nuance. But 
in Debussy these traits are etherialized, 
alembicated—transposed to the remoter 
and more aerial region where this sin- 
gular tone-poet has his essential being. 


In music there are no analogies to be 
found for him, save among his imitators. 
There is in his tonal landscapes no hint 
of the elemental Nature of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Dvorak. 
His nature-painting has no smack of the 
soil, of the solid earth, nothing of the 
clear outlines, definite forms, and fa- 
miliar images which we find in the mu- 
sical scene-painting of the older land- 
seapists. For him, as for Shelley, “ Na- 
ture is not a picture set for his copying, 
but a palette set for his brush”; and the 
colors with which his brush is loaded 
are such as no painter in tones had ever 
before employed. His landscapes have 
radiance rather than light, substance, 
but not density; yet they are always 
luminous, vibrant, wonderfully alive, and 
they are aglow with a delicate iridescence 
of which he alone, apparently, knows 
the secret. 

Debussy delights not only in trans- 
lating into subtle images of tone such 
obvious phases of the picturesque as re- 
flections in quiet waters and the descend- 
ing slant of moonbeams, but such less ac- 
customed themes as the stillness of breath- 
léss summer noons, the slow procession 
of the clouds, the mystery of a ruined 
temple under the moon, the vague melan- 
choly that lies in the distant sound ot 
bells heard through autumn woods; or, 
as in his inexpressibly lovely setting of 
Mallarmé’s “ Afternoon of a Faun,” he 
evokes a tonal vision the beauty of which 
seems to have been miraculously recov- 
ered from the golden ages of the world: 
a picturing of sun-spotted, nymph- 
haunted woodland, and the incarnate 
Pan in lazy sensuous reverie, for which 
there is no companion-piece in music 
Nothing in the least like it had ever be- 
fore been attempted. No one but De- 
bussy could have conceived and accom- 
plished it. But from whatever angle 
he chooses to transcribe the external 
world, it is never disclosed to his vision 
save as some enchanted and miracle- 
breeding apparition. He views it always 
through a waving curtain of necromantic 
golden vapor, which imbues with fan- 
tastic light its woods and streams and 
cloudy turrets, peoples its glades and 
meadows with strange beings and anony- 
mous presences, and transmits to his ears 
alluring and mysterious voices. 
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In his attitude toward the things of 
the external world he thus stands always, 
as Francis Thompson has said (not alto- 
gether aptly) of Shelley, “at the very 
junction lines of the visible and in- 
visible, and ean shift the points as 
he wills.” But it is from the remoter 
position that he 
iften and most engagingly: from that 
nany-colored land of the imagination 
whieh is known to those, even the least 
sifted, for whom the Gates of Wonder 
have been opened. 

With Vincent d’Indy, another member 
f the “ vounger school ” of contemporary 


addresses us most 


French music-makers, we come upon a 
tonal landsecapist of different calibre. 
Like Debussy, he is a mystic; but where- 
is for Debussy the beauty and wonder 
if the visible earth are merely so many 
stimuli to his inflammable and _trans- 
muting imagination, for d’Indy they are 
august revelations of the Divine. He is 
leeply devout; like Vaughan and Words- 
worth, a religious mystic of the purest 
ype. For him the green earth and the 
majestic canopy of heaven are only, in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, “the garment of 
God ”—an expression of unseen spiritual 
The spectacle of external Na- 
ture, in winsome, forbidding, or awful 
ise, calls forth in him reverent and 
xalted emotions. 


realities. 


ru 
One can conceive him 
viving Blake’s answer to the questioner 
vho asked: “ What! when the sun rises 
lo you not see a round dise of fire, some- 
thing like a guinea?’ “No! I see an 
nnumerable eompany of the heavenly 
ost, erying, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord God Almighty.’ ” 

For d’Indy the winds and the waters 
are eloquent of supernal things. The 
terrible majesty of dawn, the evening 
light on mountain summits, the peace 
that falls upon the valley, all discourse 
to him of divine and immortal things— 
ll are to him, as to that true seer, 
Jonathan Edwards, “adumbrations of 
His glory and goodness, of His mildness 
and gentleness.” 

It is doubtless a far ery from the 
austere and excellent Puritan to the ex- 
nent of modern musical Paris; yet they 
view the natural world from funda- 
mentally the same standpoint—the old 
mystic, who found that “ God’s excellency, 
wisdom, purity, and love seemed to ap- 
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pear in everything: in the clouds, the 
blue sky, in the grass, flowers, trees, in 
the water, and all nature,” and who de- 
clared that he was forever “ singing ferth, 
with a low voice,’ his “ contemplations 
of the Creator”; and the gifted artist 
of our own time, whose most character- 
istic achievement, “ A Summer Day on 
the Mountain,” is in essence a gravely 
ecstatic hymn, a tonal pxan in praise of 
the eternal miracle of created Nature. 
Charles Martin Loeffler, an American 
of Alsatian birth, Franco-German train- 
ing, and French affiliations, is, like De- 
bussy and d@’Indy, a landscapist of mys- 
tical temper, though he lacks the blithe- 
ness of the one and the austerity of the 
other. He is primarily a tragedian, with 
much of Thomas Hardy’s feeling for the 
ominous and terrible in Nature—indeed, 
he might not unreasonably be regarded as 
a living commentary upon that passage 
of Hardy’s Egdon Heath 
wherein the novelist speaks of those hu- 
man souls who may come to find them- 


coneerning 


selves “in closer and closer harmony with 
external things wearing a sombreness dis- 
tasteful to our race when it was young.” 
Loetiier betrays this instinctive sympathy 
with the tragical in nature. His spiritual 
brethren are Poe, Baudelaire, Maeter- 
linck, Verlaine, in their darker and dis- 
consolate hours. In the mood which is 
most frequent with him, he is native to 
a world oppressed by nameless and im- 
memorial griefs, dolorous with the shad- 
ow of death, where the winds are heavy 
with bodement and vague menace. 
Images of the King of Terrors haunt 
his imagination; a vast and_ bitter 
melancholy encompasses him. 

Thus he is drawn to contrive tonal 
analogues for such a desolate and sinister 
landscape as he has found in Maurice 
Rollinat’s dire poem, * The Pool,” with 
its mordant picturing of dank and lonely 
marshes, lowering twilight skies, com- 
plaining frogs, and the vacuous, spectral 
face of the moon. He has sought musical 
expression also for Rollinat’s other and 
yet more woeful picture of the ghostly 
bagpipe-plaver whose groaning tune is 
heard by night, under a bleak sky, “ near 
the cross-roads of the erucifix”; and 
among his smaller pieces there is none 
more characteristic than his superb set 
ting of Verlaine’s unutterably mournful 
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fantasy of sobbing horn notes borne at 
sunset upon winter winds—* Le Son du 
Cor s’afflige vers les Bois.” 

He can paint, it is true, in other colors, 
There are few more captivatingly buoy- 
ant pictures of the dawn than that which 
he has given us in his orchestral tran- 
scription of the exquisite aubade which 
Verlajne, in “La Bonne Chanson,” ad- 
dressed to his bride—musie of such en- 
chanting freshness, sweetness, and lyric 
rapture as to recall the saying of Whit- 
man: “ What subtle tie is this between 
one’s soul and the break of day?” But in 
his nature-painting we find for the most 
part canvases of sable hue: landscapes 
upon which the sun has forever set, 
situate in some “ dim empire of sorrow,” 
where—as in the grievous fantasy of 
wailing horn tones which he has par- 
aphrased—“ all the air is like an au- 
tumn sigh.” . 

Edward MacDowell was a landscapist 
who would have compelled the delighted 
attention of Matthew Arnold, had that 
sensitive gauger of poetic values been 
as responsive to musical as to literary 
influences. MacDowell was, strangely 
enough, the only Celt who has ever writ- 
ten music of first-rate quality; and he 
was also the only valid exponent of 
Celtic feeling and Celtie perception that 
is to be found in the whole range of 
what we call “ artistic ” music, as distin- 
guished from folk-music. ~ Though an 
American by birth, he was a Celt by 
virtue of ancestry and innate affiliation, 
and he enjoyed that deep and abiding 
intimacy with natural things which is 
the incontestable heritage of the Celt. 
Ile was tenderly and acutely aware of 
every phase and alteration of the earth, 
sea, and sky. To him, as to Richard 
Feverel, the fields and the waters 
“shouted to him golden shouts.” He 
had Keats’s delight in the sheer actuality 
and presence of the natural world. He 


was halted by the echo of the wind along 
the shore, the aromatic breath of the 
woods, the smell of the warm turf, the 
color and bloom and opulence of Nature 
in its immediate and elemental appeal. 
To such varied persuasions as these he 
responded with exceptional quickness and 
intensity, and he knew how to capture 
and convey the sense of them in music 
which, regarded as sheer nature-painting, 
stands alone in the intimacy and vivid- 
ness of its rendering. 

But there was another and more notable 
side to his relations with the outer world. 
He had the Celt’s peculiar and instinc- 
tive sensibility toward the appeal of that 
which is remote, solitary, of strange 
beauty and import—the imaginative 
leaning toward “old, forgotten, far-off 
things,” and the wistful sadness in the 
contemplation of them, which sets the 
Celt, as an artist, definitely apart. Above 
all, he had that distinctively Celtic way 
of transcribing Nature which Arnold has 
called “magical.” Those are the chief, 
the distinguishing, possessions of his 
nature-musie when it is most typical: the 
feeling of the remote and irreclaimable 
which underlies and pervades it; and the 
magical power with which that feeling 
is expressed and communicated. He can 
achieve, as we have seen, vivid similes of 
near and familiar things: the flavor of 
woods, fields, gardens, the salt tang of 
the sea winds, the wide, tonic spaces 
of moor and sky. But what is unique 
and unparalleled in his musie is its 
quality of Celtic magic, which touches 
and transfigures even his frankest ren- 
dering of the sunlit scenery of the ac- 
customed world; though it is never so 
seizing as when it carries the rumor of 
some wild Ossianic night, “when the 
Gael-strains chant themselves from the 
mists ”; or when—and perhaps, then, 
most poignantly—its burden is “the an- 
cient sorrow of the hills.” 
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Little Gray Father 


BY KEENE 


HESE elderly people, who have so 

little blood in their bodies, what 

a wonder that so much of it can 
fly into their faces with the least excite- 
ment! At a corner drug shop a small, 
frail, shabby old man sometimes used 
the telephone, and it was affecting to see 
how he trembled as he clamped the re- 
ceiver to his ear, how he stammered and 
how loudly he shouted with his husky, 
worn-out voice! 

Was Jamie at home? he would inquire. 
Was he working? Would it be all right 
to eome and see him? 

Being assured that the hour was most 
propitious for a visit to his son, the 
old fellow hastened at once to the flat 
where Jamie and Mr. Tompkins occupied 
lodgings on the second floor. 

Those two men held positions in the 
same newspaper office—a circumstance 
vhich had often been of curious assist- 
ance to the shabby little man, for Tomp- 
kins would patiently answer all his ques- 
tions and perhaps give him courage to 
go up-stairs when, every Sunday, he came 
for a visit. The satisfaction of calling 
ftener upon his son than once a week, 
much oftener, was not for him. Jamie 
vould not have it. 

The truth is that these visits were a 
prodigious bore. Always the old fellow 
chatted endlessly of trivial things. If 
allowed to do so, he would talk by the 
hour of the time when he had not 
been a ecarpet-weaver; for indeed he had 
nee been a clerk in railway headquar- 
ters, but had lacked even the meagre 
ability required to keep his insignificant 
place; and vet he invariably babbled of 
that period of his life, told over and over 
again the small happenings which he had 
repeated hundreds of times before. 

That the young man should sometimes 
have been far from cordial in receiving 
his father had made the carpet-weaver 
very cautious about entering his son’s 
room, but summoning the required forti- 
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tude, he knocked falteringly at Jamie’s 
door. Before going in, it was his un- 
varying practice to peer cautiously about. 
Shyly his face—it was a crumpled rather 
than a wrinkled face—appeared in the 
room, and if Jamie said, “ Hello, dad!” 
he would briskly enter, quietly close the 
door after him, then take off his rusty 
top-coat and his battered stiff hat, which 
had shrunken so much and was so tight 
a fit that it always left a red crease 
across his forehead and a smooth chan- 
nel pressed into his tousled gray hair. 

“Excuse me if I only drop in for a 
minute. I can’t stay long,” he announced 
with ceremony, if he observed that Jamie 
was not in a mood for receiving visitors, 
and often he would apologetically add 
some bit of news, such as this: “I just 
wanted you to know that Clara’s boss 
has raised her wages.” He always had 
something pleasant to relate, either about 
his daughter or about himself, even if 
he had to invent it, for to tell of his dis 
agreeable life at home would only be to 
feel that he was carrying complaints to 
a very poor market. Yet he might rea 
sonably have claimed a little sympathy, 
for ever since the death of his wife h« 
had been meekly submitting to the rigid 
exactions imposed upon him by a widowed 
sister who, five years ago, had come to 
live with him as his housekeeper. 

A weaver of rugs and rag carpet, he 
earned a good living, but little of the 
money went into his pocket. Doubtless 
the woman felt justified, on account of 
his bibulous habits, in making it her 
business to collect most of the cash. Sh« 
gave him nothing for tobacco, nor did she 
allow him to smoke in the house, and this, 
of course, put the ban upon his friends. 
The ones who used to eall of an evening 
for a pipe and a bit of neighborhood gos- 
sip had quite forsaken his shop. Even 
his son had given up coming to see him. 

Visiting, if there was to be any of it, 
entirely devolved upon the old man, and 
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when he found Jamie rather inhospitable 
he would quickly take his leave. If it 
happened to be a rainy day, he invari- 
ably squeezed his wet, green umbrella 
tightly in the middle, as though to pun- 
ish it for having dripped offensively upon 
the red ingrain carpet of his son’s room. 

Often Jamie became rather severe 
with him, but the old man did not take 
offence; he only grew more humble, try- 
ing ever more earnestly not to be a 
nuisance. And he went on worshipping 
his son, both for love of the boy and for 
love of the boy’s mother—her who had 
given Jamie his blue eyes, his fine fore- 
head, and his well-curved mouth. 

This affection was indeed of suf- 
ficient strength to cast a glow of warmth 
over his son’s most indifferent reception 
of him, and once, in late December, after 
an especially brief call, he was almost 
hilarious when he hooked elbows with 
Tompkins on the stair landing. 

“Have you a little time? Can I talk 
with you a minute?” he asked, as he was 
led away into the room of the genial 
newspaper man. “ Next week,” the old 
fellow added, in a confidential tone, “ next 
Thursday is a holiday. That means I 
will call on Jamie, and he’ll hardly know 
me, I will look so fine—a clean shave, a 
clean shirt, and a clean collar!” 

“A holiday next Thursday, Mr. Oliver? 
Isn’t that a mistake? Christmas, you 
know, isn’t for two weeks yet.” 

“That so?” said the carpet-weaver, and 
then smiled mysteriously. “ Yes, but I 
don’t mean Christmas. It’s a—a—a— 
well, a kind of a private Christmas.” He 
put his hands on Tompkins’s shoulders, 
and added affectionately: “ That was the 
day that Jamie’s mother and I got mar- 
ried. The first year I got her an anni- 
versary present, but the second year she 
asked me not to; instead of that we gave 
him a present, she and I together, and 
always afterward we did the same, when 
it came our wedding-day.” 

The old man had the idea of buying a 
lamp for his son, and he was come to 
beg the assistance of his friend in select- 
ing the gift. Tompkins complied with 
the request, and the more willingly since 
for some time past he had been intending 
to buy himself a reading-lamp. Both 
purchases, he thought, could be made 
at the same time. 
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The task, however, was not easily ac- 
complished. The weaver had but a dol- 
lar and a half to spend, and with that 
2mount he could not get any of the costly 
lamps which pleased him most. The 
cheap ones were not good enough, the 
others bore price-marks that were a 
mockery. After endless. investigation, 
endless bargaining, the old man sighed 
in bewilderment. 

“T guess I won’t get him anything— 
not now,” he said. “I guess I better 
wait till Christmas-time.” 

Tompkins understood the situation, 
and quietly rose to the emergency. 

“Over here,” he observed, “is a fine 
lamp, with a beautiful green shade—th« 
very thing that Jim ought to have.” 

“A fine lamp, yes,” said the old man, 
and with the ball of his thumb he felt 
how smooth was the curve of the cool 
green shade. “But the cost of it?— 
how much?” 

The old man took his money out of his 
pocket, looked forlornly at the coins as 
he spread them out in the palm of his 
unsteady hand, and then shifted them 
to another pocket. 

“No,” he added, “give me rather one 
of the plainer kind.” 

Tompkins was seized with an impulse 
to advance the cash necessary for the 
purchase, and yet he did not like to make 
the offer, for often poverty is very sensi- 
tive, very easily offended. 

“Suppose I lend you the money,” 
Tompkins gently suggested by way of 
experiment, and straightway the old fel- 
low felt in his watch pocket, then red- 
dened with shame. 

“Tt can’t be done; I have no security 
to give you,” he observed; and it was the 
recollection of having pawned his silver 
watch with a barkeeper that had so put 
him to confusion. 

“ Security?” Tompkins repeated, with 
a shrug of amusement. “ Why should I 
want security ?” 

“Tt can’t 
weaver 


be done,” 
stammered,. and 


the carpet- 
he confessed 


shamefacedly, “I am not a good creditor. 
I drink, you understand; I drink too 
much; I am too much of a drinker.” 
After an interval of reflection, Tomp- 
kins propounded an alternative. 
“Christmas, you know, is not far off, 
and I’ve been thinking that you and I 
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together might make Jim a Christmas 
present of this lamp.” 

The abruptness of the proposal so as- 
tonished the old man that he winked 
rapidly, and then, all of a sudden, joy 
kindled in his faded eyes. What more 
natural, he was thinking, than that Tomp- 
kins should want to remember Jamie 
with a gift at Christmas-time ? 

‘A present ’—from both of us?’ the 
weaver breathlessly asked. “ All right. 
Yes. Thanks. But say ... look here, 
now: do you mean that we will have to 
wait until Christmas before we give him 
the lamp?” The face of the old fellow 
had grown very grave. 

“Why wait?” said Tompkins. “ Better 
let him have the good of it now; for in 
winter, when he gets home from the 
office in the morning, after his night’s 
work, it is still dark, you know. He al- 
ways reads an hour or more before going 
to bed.” 

“And we can give him the lamp 
next Thursday ?” 

“That’s it—next Thursday, if you 
like.” 

The old man doubtfully considered the 
point, being reluctant to let any one 
share in the gift, and regretting more 
and more that he had not the money 
to make the purchase on his own ae- 
count. All the joy had gone out of 
his face, and by and by he was timid- 
ly suggesting: 

“Mavbe you better take most of the 
lamp, the standard and the burner and 
all the other parts, and leave me the 
shade. Those things you can give him; 
they will be from you, your present to 
him. Then I, his father, I will have the 
shade, and that, you see, will be mine 
my own individual gift to him.” 

“Fine idea, that!’ Tompkins heartily 
exclaimed, and turned his head that the 
old man might not see him smiling. But 
to a discriminating ear there might have 
been a suspicion of brusque tenderness 
in the voice of the newspaper man as 
he said: “ Give it to him yourself; that’s 
the thing to do! I will lend you the 
money to buy it.” 

‘T give it to him?” questioned the 
carpet-weaver. 

“ Veg,” 

“The lamp?’ 

“ Yes, the lamp.” 


“Give it all to him?” 

“ Yes, every part of it, all of it.” 

“How all? I have not the money. 
That is, do you mean you will let me 
have the money, without security, so 
that I can give him all of the lamp?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“And I can give it to him from 
myself ?” 

“ That’s it—that’s what I mean.” 

“Next Thursday?—I can give it to 
him then ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Give all of the lamp to him from 
me ?’—from me alone?” 

“Surely!” Tompkins exclaimed. 

The old man was too astonished, too 
much bewildered, to credit the boldness 
of such a transaction. Mr. Tompkins 
could not be in earnest about it; he must 
be joking! But no, after all, he did not 
appear to be joking; he was actually 
taking the money out of his pocketbook. 

Five minutes afterward the lamp had 
been paid for, had been wrapped up, and 
was safely in the old man’s possession. 
But the generosity of his friend, which 
even allowed him to keep fifty cents, was 
not good for him; it meant trouble; for 
he was so elated over his gift that he 
decided to be very brave in demanding 
of his penurious sister that she instantly 
give him the money to pay for it. He 


decided to show her openly what he had 
been buying, to tell her that hereafter he 
was going to be master in his own house, 
and plainly give her to understand that 
he was an independent man. 

However, he concluded that it might 
he unwise, after all, to let her see the 
lamp. Very likely she would say dis- 
agreeable things about it, and in dread 
of her sharp tongue he made haste to 
eonceal his gift as soon as he had entered 
the shop. Under a mass of gay-colored 
balls, rag-carpet balls of all sizes, he 
quickly hid the lamp. Then he called his 
sister and demanded of her that she in- 
stantly give him the sum of eleven dollars. 

“ What?” she asked, and her gray eyes, 
with their yellow lashes, opened wide 
in astonishment. 

In a stout voice he said: “ You heard 
me eleven dollars!” 

With the back of her red hand she 
smoothed some wisps of hair off her 
shiny forehead. 
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“T’m to give you that much, am I? 
('mh!” said she, and smiled sarcastically. 
The old fellow tlew into such a rage 
that he even lighted his pipe in her pres- 


we. He defied her by smoking very 
ist. But this did not seem to do any 


wd. It did not help in the least to have 
arrel, a regular fight with her. 
“How much whiskey, this time, have 


9 


been bringing into the hous« she 


quired. 
‘How much? 
manded. 
*“ Mavbe vou think I didn’t see you 
aking it in!” she exclaimed. 


What’s that?’ he de- 


“Mavbe it—it—maybe it’s some of 
ir business!’ he retorted, and was quit 

ized to be talking so bravely to this 
voman who commonly did what she 
pleased with him. 

“Are you going to make a row and 

vbe get arrested for disturbing thy 
peace 7” she asked. 

His voice shrilled in defiance, and 
he brought his fist down with a whack 
against his thigh 

‘Are you going to give me_ that 
ioneyv ?” he shouted. 

‘Oh yes,” she replied, and = again 
iled mockingly at him. 

‘Sometime, when you make me mad,” 

stammered, “maybe I—I—maybe | 
ill turn vou right out of this house 
She ealled him then a miserable sot, 


and left him, going quietly into the 
kitchen. And the bad name she had 
¢ lled him rankled deep, for to be talked 
to like that when he was sober, per- 
fectly sober, when he had not been 
drinking anything at all, made him feel 
mightily abused 

What right, in any case, had she to 
seep the money, /is money, the money he 
had earned? By heavens, he would not 
stand that! Only, without drinking a lit- 
tle. he did not have the courage again to 
lemand the eleven dollars; but having 
spent the fifty cents which remained after 
he purchase of the lamp, he felt very bold 
Energetically he braved his sister, but a 


mistake it was, decidedly a mistake. to 


ise a weapon for the enforcement of his 
claim No matter that it should have 
heen a worthless relic, a broken pistol 
which could not possibly be fired off, it 
was still such an ominous thing that 
when his sister, his niece, and even his 
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daughter reported the incident to the au 
thorities, it was quite sutticient to mak« 
them conclude that he was not a safe 
character. And under a State law pro- 
viding for the care of dipsomaniacs a 
hearing was conducted by the Board of 
Insanity in court-room Number Five. 

It was then shown that bibulous habits 
had nearly wrecked the old man’s use- 
fulness. He was said to have grown 
slovenly, irresponsible, almost wholly in 
capacitated for work. As to the matter 
of the pistol, his sister did not wish to 
make too much of that. If he had been 
himself, she was sure he would not hav 
done such a thing, but how was she to 
know that he would not again attempt 
some act of violence? He might be all 
right, she thought, if only he would leave 
liquor alone. 

To that assertion the old man retorted: 

‘She says that, yes, but just wait till 
Jamie gets here. Te’ll tell you, Jamie 
will, whether | ought to be locked up 
or not.” 

The woman assumed an air of sorrow 
and long-suffering. She had prayed for 
patience to bear with him, she said, and 
had done everything possible to save his 
earnings. This final protestation of hers 
made the old man redden to the roots of 
his tousled gray hair. He trembled all 
over, and defianee quavered in his shrill 
voice as he exclaimed: 

‘It’s my property they’re after! First 
they want a guardian appointed for me, 
and now they want me locked up in a 
erazy-house ! 

He excitedly shook a thin finger at 
those who had testified against him—at 
the hard-featured middle-aged woman, at 
a plain-faced younger woman, and at a 
hewildered, sad-faced girl. 

It was a demonstration which quite 
istonished the three members of the com- 
mission, for until this point in the hear- 
ing the carpet-weaver had seemed a ve ry 
Doctor Tilden, the 
white-haired and white-bearded president 


timorous indiv idual. 


of the board, indicated by his manner 
that the case was both puzzling and 
troubling to him, and his voice was fa 
therly in tone when he presently said t 
the shabby little old man: 

“Well, now, Mr. Oliver, suppose vou 
were to give up drinking altogether ? 
But a man with your habits ean searcely 
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do that unless he has some help. If, then, 
you were to go to a hospital for a few 
months, don’t you think that you and 
your family would be better off?” 

The weaver did not take kindly to the 
suggestion. With bloodshot eyes he 
vlared at his sister, and in a voice chok- 
ing with anger he said: 

“If you knew her, if you knew that 
woman, you wouldn’t blame me _ for 
drinking !”’ 

Then he bethought him that to talk 
so much, to get so excited, was not a 
wise thing to do. But perhaps all this 
could make no difference, for presently 
Jamie would be coming. While the old 
man impatiently awaited the arrival of 
his son he smiled a little in his confidence 
that he would be strongly defended. He 
saw his troubles at an end, for James 
Oliver, being night editor of the //erald, 
was thought to be a person of influence. 

Yet when the young man finally ar- 
rived, he looked displeased, solemnly de- 
jected and harassed. His father, however, 
saw nothing of this, so sure was the old 
fellow that his deliverance was at hand, 
Just wait! They would see how quick- 
lv this muddle would get straightened 
out! Maybe, after all, the whole stupid 
affair would not be a bad thing; maybe 
it would be a good thing, for now there 
would be no question, there could be no 
question, of having to live with that 
woman any more. The old man feebly 
rejoiced, but he was not. altogether 
pleased, for Jamie, he thought, did not 
speak as promptly as a son should have 
spoken; Jamie even seemed reluctant to 
say anything at all. 

“ Gentlemen,” he finally began, but had 
to pause to clear the huskiness out of 
his voice, “you already know, I think, 
that I have done what I could to have my 
father properly taken care of.” He was 
speaking with the nervous haste of one 
who knows he must not falter in a dis- 
agreeable duty. “I suppose my sister 
has told vou that we tried to have him 
go to a private sanitarium. He would 
not go, and there was no way of com- 
pelling him to do so. Now, since we are 
powerless to help him, I am afraid it be- 
comes necessary ... that is .. . well, 
you understand.” 

tefore young Oliver had finished, the 
old man was staring helplessly at the 


floor. His hands knitted together, and 
he kept wetting his lips with his tongue. 
He said nothing. He did not even wipe 
the tears away. Grief lashed his wrin- 
kled old face, and he huddled down in his 
chair, a bent, pitiable wreck of a man. 

Doubtless that woful figure had deeply 
impressed young James Oliver, and it 
may be that he was a little troubled, yet 
he was not the man to show what he felt. 
A reserved and uncommunicative indi- 
vidual, it was only at rare intervals that 
he confided even in Tompkins, the night 
telegraph editor; but one morning, after 
they had left the newspaper office and 
were on their way home in the cold dark- 
ness of that early hour, the young man 
presently said to his companion: 

“T do hate to think of dad being sent 
away to an asylum.” 

“Going to be sent away, is he?” was 
Tompkins’s laconie question. 

“Yes; this afternoon he’s to go.” 

“Couldn’t you have it put off a lit- 
tle while?’ 

“What good would that do?” young 
Oliver asked, a note of resentment in 
his tone that such a thing should be 
suggested, 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good, I suppose,” 
Tompkins replied, and no more was said; 
but it happened that when Thursday, the 
old man’s wedding anniversary, finally 
arrived, he was still in town, and, more 
surprising still, he was allowed to visit 
his son. 

At noon he and his friend, the tele- 
graph editor, appeared in Jamie’s room. 
More bent, more timid, and more trem- 
ulous than ever, the old fellow carried a 
bulging parcel wrapped in yellow paper. 
Ilis battered hat, faded to a greenish hue, 
had been carefully brushed, his rusty 
coat lacked not a single button, his linen 
was clean, and he kept on his rubbers, 
that his broken shoes might be hidden. 

Upon entering the house he was care- 
ful to set his bundle down in order to un- 
button his jacket in front for a display 
of the proud apparel which lay beneath: 
an old-fashioned waisteoat with glass 
buttons, a waisteoat of brocaded silk, 
turned a bit yellow with age. It was all 
that remained to him of the suit he 
had worn, years and years ago, on his 
wedding-day. 

Upon seeing his son, the old man tried 
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to smile a little, and then, with a shining 
wetness in his faded eyes, he began the 
speech which he had carefully prepared 
for the occasion: 

“For those who read a lot, a lamp is 
very useful.” That much he spoke dis- 
tinetly, but afterward his words went 
into confusion, and by and by he said 
with cringing abjectness: “ A man must 
not be a swine, he must not drink too 
much; it’s wrong, vou understand. But 
all the same, I sometimes—that is, I 
get loaded, very much so. If life gets 
unpleasant, or things happen wrong, or 
1 get sad about anything, I am not rea 
sonable in my drinking. I drink too 
much, I am too much of a drinker. And 
it’s not agreeable; it’s wrong. You scold 
me, Jamie, you get on your ear about 
it, but I don’t listen to vou. So now | 
want to show vou... show you what a 
temperance crank I have come to be. I 
give you this lamp, Jamie, to remember 
me by when I am gone away to—to—to 


the sanitarium, or to the asylum, or wher- 
ever it is you want me to go to.” 

James Oliver, it appeared, had been 
invaded by a sudden accession of feeling 
His hands fumbled in accepting the gift; 
awkwardly he held it, awkwardly set it 
down upon his desk, and then, to the 
astonishment of his friend, he took in 
his arms that little gray father of his. 

“Dear old dad,” he said, “ don’t talk 
like that. Don’t think I want to shut 
you up. It was only for treatment. 

But maybe you could get along without 
that. If you had things a little pleas 
anter, maybe you could . . . maybe. 
Well, you see, we might live together 
you and Clara and I. Would you like 
that ?” 

The father could scarcely speak, there 
was such a choking in his throat. And 
when he finally did find his voice again, 
it was only to say: 

“A lamp, you understand—a lamp is 
very useful for those who read a lot.” 


Oriflamme 


BY ETHEL 


M. HEWITT 


|" you had need of me, your call would come— 


Vivid and strenuous as an oriflamme; 


But sinee it comes not, then, it seems to me, 


You need me most, 


Jeloved, where T am. 


So, I keep silence, sitting very still 


For you are busy with so many things; 
You have no time to break it. Even thus, 


The winter’s silence shapes the coming springs. 


And yet, I wonder, watching, at my work, 
(I, too, am very busy where I am); 
Whether you ever guess my need of you, 


Strenuous and vivid as an oriflamme ? 
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HEN the Young Man and the 
\ \ Young Woman who were trav- 
elling with a party, and whom 


ve had met at Monte Carlo and grown 
to like, told us that they would enjoy 
the trip across northern Italy because it 
vould be “improving to the mind,” we 
edged off uncomfortably toward the Ca- 
sino and lost a few more unimproving 
franes. gut even the absorbing of our 
silver did not blot out the gloomy pros- 
pect of motoring an intellectual pair 
through an emotional country. 

We, as a middle-aged couple (the ex- 
pression had been forced upon us, until 
ve finally accepted it), had considered 
the inviting of the Young Man and 
the Young Woman as near an approach 
» a revival of tender sentiment as our 
slightly silvered hair would permit. It 
had been our vague intention to hold 
the mirror up to them—and see our- 
elves. We wished the young couple, for 
the trip at least, to engage in a sort of 
delicate exchange of gallantries, which 
we should have enjoved with ourselves 
in the principal réles had not the stigma 
of “middle age ” weighted us down with 
its awful dignity. We hoped for a sort 
of flirtation pleasing to the eye, which 
would blossom under the Italian sky, 
then, later, gently die. I made this 
statement to the Illustrator with no 
knowledge of the rhyme until he laugh- 
ed. Sinee then I have been repeating 
it proudly. 

The Tllustrator, as he bitterly slung 
in their books of reference amid the oil- 
cans and made ready for an_ intel- 
lectual departure, had no hope of their 
vulnerability, but I was not bereft of all 
attacking methods. The first one, I ad- 
mit, was frustrated, for at the start 
the young girl beckoned me to the rear 
seat, where she had already installed her- 
self. with a mental firmness which no 
romantic couple in middle age could well 
ecombat—and remain unashamed. The 





The Romancing of a Square Party 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 





Young Man settled himself in my favor- 
ite place by the driving Illustrator; the 
satiated retinue of the Monte Carlo 
hostelry bowed their adieus; and with my 
heart beating expectantly at re-entering 
the land of rich sensations, we made 
for Italy. 

The Young Woman, who must have 
heard the prancing of this artery of 
mine which refuses to grow old, smiled 
at me kindly, with a question in her 
eves, 

“T am wishing,” I said to her, econ- 
scious of my effort at careful phrasing, 
“that the first of the little dramas of 
the roadside which come to us so thick- 
lv in this country will greet us at the 
Customs, just as we slip past the tri- 
color and draw up at the post of green 
and white and red. Don’t you think 
that would be splendid ?” 

The Young Woman looked dubious. 
“An episode that will give a clue to the 
character of the country ?” 

I nodded, flattened but defiant After 
all, she had my thought So she leaned 
forward, on hand upon he r note-book, 
pe neil poised, 

At the French barrier the clean chil- 
dren bade us “bon voyage,” then a climb 
across a gorge—muleteers along the way 

a donkey-boy singing half French and 
half Italian—a sudden turn—the colors, 
green and white and red, upon a rock 
a small stueco house with an official 
lounging waitingly—and in the doorway 
a signora gravely examining the tousled 
head of a small. dirty child. 

“Tlow awful!” cried the girl, shutting 
her note-hook with a snap 

“How Italian!” I replied, well satis- 
fied. 

If one follows the Corniche road after 
passing into Italy, only the man of 
wildest imaginings can feel an appreci- 
able difference between it and the coun- 
try that is left behind. There are still 
the colorful sea, the baked white road, 
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and the pink villas, where surely no one 
was ever born or has ever died. There 
is not the dignity of these simple events 
about their vapid architecture. But twist 
the motor to the left after leaving Ven- 
timiglia, thrust its nose into the Mari- 
time Alps, and let it smell out Tenda, 
and one’s forgotten Italian speech comes 
back to him by the aid of sign-posts and 
road warnings. It is a way of sharp 
turns bitten into the rock, across moun- 
tain torrents busily furnishing electric 
power to the gambling-houses back on 
the Riviera, and past vineyards, hang- 
ing from crevices, which soften the grim 
visage of Mother Earth as do long eye- 
lashes beautify a stern-faced woman. 

The Young Man and the Young Wom- 
an gave forth expressions. 

“Tt is voleanic,” they agreed. 

“Tt is glorious,” I asserted. 

“Tt is every bit on the high speed,” 
said the Illustrator, whose mind was on 
his engine. 

At Tenda the young couple agreed to 
make up their notes. Our windows 
looked upon a pale-green Alp, and, below, 
in the main street—the one street—the 
diligences came and went. Still they 
were wishful to make notes. jut after 
dinner we took our coffee on the pave- 
ment, and the light was dim More 
than that, there was an “ episode.” She, 
the lady of the episode, sat at the table 
next to us, and there were men about 
her. She was pretty, plump, provincial, 
and she had a way of lifting her evelids 
as though held down by cognac. That 
is rare in Italy. The Young Man and 
the Young Woman grew almost inter- 
ested. The lady was evidently doing the 
wrong thing, and was pleased about it. 
I suppose life 1s dull in Tenda. The 
Italian officers and their wives, who ap- 
peared ‘row her, were surprised, and 
\ hisp. read ry their coffee. 

After a while, out of the gloom—for 
the pale-green Alp threw a black shadow 
at night—a stumpy little husband ap- 
peared; one dressed as though having 
come from a journey—a journey, we as- 
sumed, that should have brought him 
back at ten instead of nine. He made 
no seene, he bowed to her companions, 
and, in tones tinged with as much sar- 
easm as he dared, begged his sposa not 
to ineommode herself—he asked only 


for the key. At this the wife, with an 
insolence born of brandy, told him that 
was simple, and thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, withdrew a key such as 
Bluebeard would have relished. It was 
ten inches long at least. It was so much 
more impressive than its master that we 
went over somewhat to the side of la 
Sposa, although we shouldn’t. Then he 
trudged out into the road again, lugging 
the key, knowing that he should fight, 
vet a seared little man. But after an- 
other round of cognae a boy appeared, 
a servant; in his hand he earried a 
lantern, and in his mouth a message 
from the signore: he had come to take 
her home. There was a forceful quality 
about him which the signora recognized, 
for though she tried to shake him off 
he would have none of it; and while one 
can with dignity quarrel with one’s hus- 
band—yes, and well within one’s rights 
—how absurd becomes the situation when 
one quarrels with a serving-lad! So the 
lady went out into the darkness too, only 
she would not walk with the boy. LH 
went ahead, and showed her mud-holes, 
which she hazily avoided while pretend- 
ing not to hear him. 

That was absolutely all, and we shall 
never know the end, which is most 
tantalizing; still, the young couple could 
not make their notes for watching, and 
he was heard to say to her, “ Think of 
a heartache in a little town!” So the 
evening wasn’t altogether wasted. 

Yet the next day they had become 
stiff-necked and unregenerate once more, 
for the morning is ever provocative of 
high resolves. Although I descended 
early, I found the Young Man oceupy- 
ing my place by the driver, and the 
Young Woman from the back seat was 
full of alarming erudition concerning 
rock formations. It made me wonder 
why the Creator had spent so muéh time 
earving her features prettily, when al- 
most any face would answer for the study 
of geology. The Illustrator, who wished 
to be helpful in their emotional develop- 
ment, responded to the rocky disserta- 
tion by a few clumsy hints as to the 
tunnel we would shortly reach, and the 
opportunity its two miles of blackness 
would offer “to the foxy.” Poor wit 
this, and most unfortunate in its result. 
The fine shoulders of the Young Man 
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med so moral an iprightn ss that 


sible flight of faney could conjure a 


nd head resting on their heights. The 


lond head itself was being proudly tossed 
its owner in the back seat, while ] 
at silent, controlling my writhing feet, 
hich longed to press a wifely warning 
the [llustrator’s ankles 
The tunnel, as it turned out, as a 
lack and chilling experience, and our 
inch in Cuneo at the Bar of Iron, 
hile provocative of chuckles from the 
Ih strator at the appropriate hame, was 
ot entirely a mirthful oceasion. Still, 
ve descended into the plain my spirits 
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ared altott, r the necessity 

inding epithets is diminished when 
less aspiring land; the “soul” (as 
fined by the voung couple) retires, 

ir mean shell ‘puts powder on its nose, 
and takes an interest in its dinner 

Yet was I uneomfortable over the 
thought that this dinner must be 
ves, and the stay for the night. 
It is a place reeking with self-improv 
ment, and there are museums to be visit 
da. \ city conspicuous for the reg 
lari of its construction,’ I heard her 
read to him, and | 


more irregular beguileme 
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ver fail ne emotionally if he 
limits himself to street scenes After 
the Young Woman and the Young 


Man had taken a regular walk (and as 
darkness softens the lines of this rec- 
tangular t n, the lights are alluring, 


museums closed, and ther is musie in 


the valk eoutd ot have heen 


dangerously instructive and after they 
had returned they found us peering into 
th ves of other people from the rear 
:. Sine e refused to bude 
f ir baleor they ere necessarily 
d mito on themselves To my 


rprise and delight they accommodated 
themselves to this without effort. More 
tha that, the girl made a diseovery a 
human find.” Above the little eafé, at 


an ope indow, sat a woman erving. 


as good-looking, but with the thin 
( iT th TT vho fee] too keenly. At 
the next window sat a hard man—her 


hushand, 1] as sure—reading a paper 


hil he we pt Now and then she found 
that she could not sit quietly and ery 


he must walk about the room, with her 


praised and hands talking a great 
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eal Ph tial read nh. rh 

ple approached agitation; the Ill 
trator and I held hands—as an exampk 
Onee the grief-stricken creature crosse: 
to a shelf on which ere vials, and 


he ld our breath vhile he r eves swept thre 





labels. The man at Ti othe r vindo 
didn’t care Yet she tl ght better ] 
it; she came back again and looked dow) 7 
into the street life held her there. on ; 
' 
ong vhil ahe =te shaking hey j 
" | ng Hill h . rd haklInY j P 
head as tl eh it hardly mattered 
iN r the other; then a strect fig 
which is always one of ords in Italy E 
claimed her attention, and when quiet “5 
ws restored bel she put her head 
ra n the ndow ledge and 1 ‘ 2 
~ ] ‘ 
\t this po nt the man, hom we re 4 
all hating vehemently, arose and folded ' 

- / . 
ip his paper. Our hopes revived in him; : 
now, we decided, he would kiss le 
Even the young pair longed for a recor ' 2 


ciliation. But he didn’t He approaches 
the lamp which was burning near hi 

there was a fumbling at the wick, ther 
he was left in darkness: but the woman 


on the other side of the wall which sep 
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them 
ed bathed in 
o ht which Wwe 
d not see! As 
probably never 

if the exist 
each other, 

is a blow to my 
neing. Still, 
he girl said, 

s were tears 
hi er the one or 


nm they were eX 


a the Young 
Man, greatly mel 
1, admitted 

it it must be 

ther satisfying to 
eried for. 

“Ps rhaps she had 
he toothach gs the 
| strator started, 


{ I eould reach 


The next day it 
ed although, 
moti rally and 
territorially speak 
this did not 
delay our progress. 


Indeed, it was the 





| | strator’s day 











‘Be human,” was 
mv insistent plea 
to him, and whil 
he took advantage 

my directions, I don’t deny but 
at the halting at the various canfine 
along the watery way did much _ to 
bridge the chasm between the front 
ind the back seat. A cantina, accord- 
ng to the small red dictionary, is “a 
llar, a eave, or a eavern,” and thts 
lefinition was the Illustrator’s argument 
that his continual patronage of them 
muld stand the | 
tiny. No one, he continued to the young 


co iple, who were uneasy at first, could be 


ure white light of ser 


criticised for entering “ a cellar, a cave, or 
; and it was not his fault that, 
as time went on, the “cellar, the cave, 
ind the eavern” had thrust themselves 
ip through the earth like mushrooms, 
until the 


a cavern * 


became houses with bars at 








one end, across which the signora dis- 
pensed simple mixtures known to the 
Illustrator as “ dryers.” 

Since there was always a stove or 
fireplace for our simpler drying purposes, 
‘he Young Woman finally overcame her 
scruples, and [ was surprised to find how 
soon the fire which had served as the 
girl’s reason became her excuse. At the 
sixth drying place she nodded to the 
Young Man. who lifted his glass and 
le” as though ashamed of 
nothing. The Illustrator winked at me, 
which I at first endeavored not to se 
but as he kept on doi 
impression that I did not grasp the 


cried * Salu 


ng it under the 


situation, I finally responded with a eold 
stare which greatly mystified him. 
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The “Canteen of the Angel!” was 


picked out by the girl herself. The sign 
vas a fine angel flying down the front 


vall with a large brown bottle in its 
hand and elad in a blue ribbon—though 


hat right an angel with a bottle had to 


the emblem of temperance we could not 
discover That it was a good angel there 
uld be no doubt, for when we once 
more climbed into the car the Young 
Man retrograded to the rear. Ile did it 
very badly, calling out in a surprised 
fashion, after we had started,“ See where 
T am!” while the girl faintly echoed, 
‘See!’  Tlowever. we kindly refused to 
ee. With feet treading upon each other, 
we forged ahead. 

The dav went on in more delightful 
intimacies. For lunch we had our clothes 
baked, or, to be clearer, they were baked 
before the lunch. There were two rooms 
im the Hotel of the Little Mule. In 
one the girl and I handed our dripping 
garments through the door and went to 


hed In an hour they were brought 
hack, warm. and odorous of veal. The 
girl, after a moment’s thought, deeided 
that this was funny; later, when our 


square party met, and the Young Man, 
yy rplexed in his lry clothes, declared 
he smelled of veal, she caught her breath 
from delight: and when the lunch was 
served, pasta, fish, and—veal, she clapped 
her hands in eestasy. “ Was there ever 
such a day?” eried the Young Woman 
[here was no more rainy weather from 
that on, and naught but sunshine in the 
hearts of the young couple. In fact, the 
Illustrator claimed (after two days of 
juick-melting ice) that the sunshine was 
exaggerated, and that there wasn’t any 
warmth in the world to thaw out two 


} 
Vo 


ing hearts so quickly. “ Hang it all,” 
he grumbled to me, “ the Vv seem to think 
heeause thev’ve eooked their clothes in 
the same oven that all social barriers 
are down. And sneaking off the way they 
do! T tell vou T don’t like it!” 

I was net so deeply coneerned. As 
the speech of the Illustrator would sug- 
vest, much of his dissatisfaction was due 
to man’s selfishness. Now that we were 
able io hold the mirror up to the coupk 
and view, or perhaps I should say re- 
view, our own emotional awakening, we 

ild not get hold of. the happy pair 
long enough for a satisfactory reflection. 


In the first place, we could not keep c 
tinually turning from the front seat 
stare at them joyously riding in the rear; 
then when we descended from the 
they had a way of rushing off togethe 
on the pretext of buying postal card 
and returning without them, which 1 
doubt would have satisfied us senti 
mentally had we been along, but. by Sonne 
shrewd cunning, suddenly developegl, they 
managed that we never were, 

| suggested to the Ilustrator that 
he sketched vigorously they might st: 
and wateh him, and while this faile« 


in Breseia—the creatures climbing + 


the cloek-tower lhe was drawing, and 
jeering at ou at Cremona he had « 
veloped a regular line of attack. Ilere 


in an open square hi appealed to their 
sympat hic s. Since he was an old, old man, 
he turned to them for protection lle 
looked to them to draw a magic cirek 
around his sketching - stool, and = with 
horned fingers, centesimi, sweets, and 
main foree keep the Italian publie from 
the line of vision; while I, also very old, 
vould rest in the motor-car which he 
so loved to put into his foregrounds. It 
was a pleasant relief; keeping clear thi 
line of vision was generally my work. 
I grew fond of Cremona, basked in the 
sunshine, dozed a little perhaps—being 
a very ancient person and was just 
dreaming that I heard the sounds of 
the far-famed violins, when an amazed 
signore called ry attention to the un 
pleasant truth that the musie—noise, for- 
sooth—was the voice of the Illustrator, 
deserted by his be dy-guard, rendered he Ip 
less by the throng around him, and eall 
ing for assistance. 

I endeavored to calm him. “ All 
young people are alike.” The man was 
slinging his sketching paraphernalia into 
the ear as he had once pitehed the 
reference-books of the truants, and was 
preparing to go on without them. 

* Alike!” he snorted, in reply. “ Don’t 


you think it. I never knew one of these 


abstemfious creatures, temperamentally 
speaking, who could keep his head when 
he did cut loose a little. Why, it took 
us weeks to get as well acquainted as 
these two have become in just five days, 


and we were in Capri, too! This genera- 
tion _” He broke off to welcome them 
with that guilty attempt at jocularity 
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mene emrs 


nee Se 


ich we so often assume when in the 
midst criticising a sudden arrival. 
Vhought you'd decided to walk on,” 
hazarded. 

myself was of the opinion that an 
xplanation was not out of keeping. But 
thes er uneonseious of all irony. 
‘Oh no, only to the corner for a min 
ite,” replied the blind ones, helping each 
other into the rear seat, “ just to sec the 
birthplace of of (a consultation here) 

of Stradivari.” 

‘Tlumph!” returned the [llustrator, 
‘that’s heen destroved for ages.” But 
the young couple didn’t mind. 

‘If Cremona is instructive, wait till 
e come to Mantua,” I suggested to 
them. As I did so, I was horritied to 


find’ that in five days I had such swift 


recourse to their first methods of enjoy 
ment. lIlowever, the pursuit of learning 
had no attractions for them now * 
structive!” seoffed the Young Man, as 

ce the other man had seotfed; and from 


her: “It hardly matters, does it, while 


this soft Italian sun is shining.” 

The Hlustrator grated into the high 
peed ‘ Sickening,” he hissed, between 
his teeth 


From that time on, our efforts to at- 
tend the love-making of the young coupl 
grew more and more frantic. The II 
lustrator still clung to the idea that some 
middle iged ho ought to be derived 
from the situation if they -only would 
let him come along: while I trailed after 
them relentlessly, more from a sense of 
duty, as before my vision there pe rsist- 
ently arose two sets of parents who, with 
lifted evebrows, questioned the thorough- 
ness of my guardianship. 

If I had attempted to ineculeate in 
ur guests the idea that Italy was con- 
duecive to leve-making, Italy itself rose 
to the demonstration of the fact as 
though it were a living thing seeking to 
help me. Tall, eypress-shaded avenues 
were lovers’ walks to them—that the way 
led to the cemeteries was of no moment; 
the barred gates of prisons were lovers’ 
trvsts: every castle on every hill had its 
romance: every town through which we 
swept, still bearing the sears of ancient 
conflict, was found, by diligent research, 
to have warred only for the love of ladies. 

There was no use in telling the 
Young Man and the Young Woman 
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when we reached Mantua, for instanc 
that the place was noted for silk manu 
factories. They had their Shakespeare, 
open, in their laps, to quote from, which 
set the lovely town back among. the 
centuries where it belonged. They de- 
manded a sketeh 

‘Upon the rising of the mountain foot, 

That leads toward Mantua,” 


provoking more snorts from the Illus 
trator. *“ Shows he’d never been here 

writing like a sausage of a_ perfectly 
flat plain,” he ground out, doggedly 
Even I, his stanch supporter, drew my 
breath at the iconoclast, while the voung 
people lashed themselves into a_ perfect 
storm of sorrow that the great lover 
of all lovers had, indeed, never seen 
this eountry. 

On the outskirts of Mantua thev car 
ried their grief, along with the copy of 
Shakespeare, into a small boat moored 
to the bank. This was done at the in- 
stigation of the Illustrator; by inelud- 
ing them in his sketch, he argued, he 
could not only use but watch them. I 
asked myself if it was not Machiavelli 
who had said that he could deal with 
simple statecraft but not with youth, 
and as I mused, while the artist was 
intent upon the outlines of the old Gon- 
zaga stronghold, a little rowboat slipped 
out into the Lago Inferiore, past the 
washing-women, past us, out of the 
sketch, out of our vision for an hour. 

They returned without apologies it 
was their custom now. We represented 
just two ugly old godparents with a 
magic pumpkin to haul them through 
enchanted country. They bore in their 
mouths many quotations for staying over- 
night, but with the contrariness of the 
man who is playing a losing game, the 
driver now was keen for going on to 
Padua. This, however, they met with 
a ery from Romeo and Juliet: 

“Tis death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua!” 


and before we could confute them, hav- 
ing no Shakespeare of our own, and be- 
ing a bit rusty, they went on to lighter 
badinage, eatching the ball of humor 
and tessing it about—until we, harried, 
bewildered at this powder-play, emerged 
from the smoke of their sharp retorts and 


compromised upon Verona. 
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al at my ell 
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d, | had plans that 
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lis engine. TI intent 
f two letters to two 


slept ] 


nv mental compositir 


we whirred 
night. The vo 


pon the msely« S, the 


had thought 


ntly severe at the 


their 
added a more 
idow, wafted out 


e Young Man’s wit 


cle claration. 


W he re, 


ipon the coneoeting 


e wer ell pon 
mbered their sud 
t have been ocea 
Juhet. Still. 
; 
OW remarked ( Tie 


veen his teeth now Vs 


at V« rona, make a 


£, and rush 


he darkl: hint 


through the soft 


ng coupl mitent 


driver intent upon 


sets of parents, 
import was suffi 
time, but before | 


acid postseript to 


m. For, past my 
ipon the air from 
ulow, came a gen- 








Phere is a ladv in [Verona] here 
Whom I affeet,” 


ioted the stripling. 
It was caught p and answered from 
the girl’s window: 


t 


“My ears have not vet drunk a hundre 
words 

Of that tongeue’s utterance et I know 
sound 


night 


capper 


from the Hlustrator’s windo 


“Mark you this. Bassanio 


The devil ean cite Seripture for i 
purpos 
There was {; smashing-to of cas 
ments, all of us smouldering in the dark 
from various emotions. and there the 
feud rested. 
If the artist did not retain the voung 


couple in his sketch the following 
i lack of a 


\\ hich to 


morn 


ing, it was not for borrowed 


third storv from watch them. 
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nehman, went with 
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They had 
below 
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were subdu cd. 


market place 
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hueksters, whiel a 
might have  hidde: ‘ 
them, were stil 3 
furled. A day bad . 


for shadows, but th 


subjeet 








was Ol 3 
worthy of a drawing 4 
at any time. Yet i 
the Italian sun ; 
hard to keep behind 3 
the clouds w h« 
there are lovers 
about It erept out 
and he amed upon the 
two. A big umbrella % 
was unfurled over 
stand of artichokes 
we grew uneasy; the 
green beans next re >! 
ceived a shelter we 
could hear the young 
couple laugh. They 
were near the cuecum 
bers, and as the sw 
shone hotter this 


miserable vegetable 


was also engulfed 


Phe 


the coverings be cam 


opening up ot 


general, they stretch 
ed into a lumpy si 
of canvas. Certail 


fishy 





peopl swan 
around under them, 
and up a sic street 


When the sketch 
finished we went, as 
One mab, and poked 
them down from 
Juliet’s balcony. 
They 
mashamed. “ Did 


you enjoy 


were quite 


*) 


your soli 


they 


tude 1 deua 
brazenly 

We blushed a blusl 

of middle age, and drove them sternly + 
Vicenza; for Vi Illustrator 


1CenZa, t] eC 


] ] 
asked Is, 





had discovered (by per cng ste ulthil % 
into the Shak speare), Was not known t : 
the poet. It is a charming place, but tl 4 
man, in his desperation, thought his as = 
surances to the contrary might kee p Tron 3 


‘It is a dull town,” he 
dull town, 


bar 


them the truth. 
kept repeatil yr, che rils ae 
no winding waves, nothing but 


places. I'll do one of 


open 


them, and draw 
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eht from the motor, so you can all 
hree sit and watch me.” He spoke of 
this as one would hold out peppermint 
ticks to schoolboys. 

“Why, if you want us to stay with 
vou.” said the young couple, smiling a 
very wise and old smile. 

“What do you think they mean by 
that?” whispered the Illustrator. “I’m 
alf afraid of them.” 

Their forced politeness made us con- 

ious. Now that we had them well 
within our grasp, we didn’t find their 
talk of any pleasing consequence; more 
than that, it limited our own range of 
conversation. Their presence barred them- 
selves as topics, and also precluded some 
fond nothings which the middle-aged, 
when alone, can exchange without fear 
of being very funny. 

This may have been the reason why 
the Illustrator, departing from his fell 
design of keeping them in quotationless 
Vicenza for the night, brought us to 
Padua to sleep. To me he excused his 
move by referring once again to the 
mysterious means which would turn the 
stream of the young ereatures’ bubbling 
spirits into their old quiet channels. It 
was maddening to listen to these stealthy 
hints as we rushed through the night, 
and to my guarded inquiries draw only 
guarded “’ssshes” in response. The 
young couple sang college glees from the 
rear seat. They were new glees since 
the time of the Illustrator, so that he 
could not join in with them, yet he was 
not annoyed. He nudged me painfully, 
uttering exultant gutturals. “ Subtle in- 
fluence,” I gathered, and, “ Creatures of 
habit, every one of us.” 

Although it was a trying evening, 
perhaps it was as well that the right 
moment for the unfolding came the next 
morning when I most needed it. The 
Illustrator found me sitting forlornly in 
a Paduan armchair, my breakfast cup un- 
touched before me, and in my lap two 
letters which had been sent in from the 
bankers. Two letters from two sets of 
parents who were strangers to me, in 
answer to the ones which I had written 
when I was about to take their children 
under my efficient wing. From widely 
distant homes these letters came, the 
senders did not know each other, yet the 
contents were about the same. 

Vo.. CXX.—No. 717.—51 
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“Be careful of our (boy, girl),” they 
wrote. “ (He, She) is engaged to a most 
estimable young (lady, gentleman), so 
(he, she) tells us, whom some day we 
shall take into our home.” 

[ put my head down on. the Tllus- 
trator’s shoulder. “Such duplicity!” I 
sobbed. “And more than that, 
four young things must suffer!” 

The man rose to the occasion! “I 
have just talked with them,” he com- 
forted. “I’ve given them the outlines 
of the plan of which I’ve hinted. Told 
’em this was the seat of learning, that 
everybody studied here. I promised them 
that we would stay two weeks, and they 
could take a course of something at the 
university. In that way we'll get ’em 
back to their old ways.” 

I shook my head despondently. “ They’ll 
circumvent us.” 

“Not a bit. They went right off—de- 
lighted—to see about a course.” 

T looked hopeful. 

“So you come out with me,” he fin- 
ished, with that protective air which 
compensates for his departing youth. 
“You come on out; I think that you 
and I can get some joy out of a Paduan 
canal without infantile assistance.” 

So we went out alone, and if the sun- 
shine in the hearts of both was mellow, 
it was warm, and we did not feel the 
need of youthful fillips to a conversa- 
tion which bore the stamp, at least, of 
much experience. There was a guilty 
pleasure in returning late to find the 
other couple waiting humbly. 

We thought there was an intellectuality 
about them which we had for some time 
missed. We grew kindly. 

“ How’s the ’varsity?” we questioned. 

The Young Man 
enough: “We hardly know. You see, 
we’re to stay here for a fort- 
night ”—he seized the hand of the 
Young Woman—*“ we’ve had our banns 
put up.” 

T rose, mighty in my sense of right, 
and wrenched their hands apart. “ You 
ean’t; you’re both engaged. I’ve heard 
from home.” 

Tt had absolutely no effect. 

“Of course,” said the Young Woman, 
“but to each other.” 

The Tllustrator and TI sat down sud- 
denly. 


how 


answered, soberly 


since 
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The Young Man became a coward. 
It was the girl who broke the silence. 
‘We thought we ought to keep it a 
great secret. We did so want to come 
along with you, but since you write and 
sketch and go in for being intellectual, 
we feared you wouldn’t care to have two 
spoons around, so we started out to be—” 
she gasped here. 

“ Erudite?’ supplied the Illustrator. 

“Yes, thank you. But somehow the 
influence of—” another gasp. 

“Of Italy?” suggested I, a touch of 
triumph in my voice. 

The Yorng Man laughed aloud and 
pieced out the broken thread. “It was 


some Italy, but it was mostly you 


you two.” 
We popped up astonished heads. 


‘Us! 

“Yes, your wanting always to be to- 
gether, and alone, although you tried t 
hide it, so that threw us alone, making 
us forget the erudition game; and whe 


we saw how happy you have been f 


all these years, we decided that we « 
n’t do a better thing than to follow 
example right away.” 


‘But we can’t be an example,” 


screamed, joyous just the same; “ 


middle-aged.” 


‘Not in Italy,” said the Young M: 


and the Young Woman. 


ould 
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A Gleam of Crimson 
BY ELLEN M. H. GATES 


Her dress on that day was of a most noble 
color, a subdued and goodly crimson, girdled 
and adorned in such sort as best suited 
with her tender age.—DANtTe’s Vita Nuova. 


HERE old Florence sits majestic, 


With her treasures round her spread, 
Whispering to herself, and asking 
Endless honor for her dead; 
There, within the halls of silence 
Kept for memories and for dreams, 
Lo! a hue of softest crimson 
Through the shadow always gleams. 


Ah, that festa by the Arno! 

Neighbors gathering, young and gay, 
Singing, dancing, speaking praises 

Of their lovely Tusean May; 


And, among them, 


Beatrice, 


Gentle, serious, in her place; 
Guessing not her future story, 


Nor the sweetness 


of her face. 


Unremembered are her features; 
All the eyes with joy aglow 
On that fateful eve in Florence, 

Darkened, centuries ago; 
But forever, clothed in erimson, 
Must a little phantom dance, 
And a eolor, rare and fadeless, 


Glow in Dante’s 


sad romance, 
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Vindication 





BY JOHNSON MORTON 


O every one who had known her, 
and to many who had not, the 
news of Mrs. Carmalt’s death 
brought a recognition of definite loss; 
it on those of us who wore the honors 
of her friendship the sense of personal 
bereavement fell like a blow. 

She had been always an incarnation 
of perennial vigor, of optimistic life. 
Hers was a personality almost elemental 
in its eapacity for comprehensiveness, its 
harmonious embrace of antitheses. Her 
nderstanding matched her vision, in the 
wideness of its scope; her reverence bal- 
anced deftly her humor, and her wit was 
no sharper than her sympathy. 

A splendid presence, a fine aroma of 
noble - individuality, a frank outpouring 
f generous impulse, even the unfettered 
freedom of her speech, in which daring 
candor and delicate perception sat side 
by side, had united to clothe the very 
impression of her with a vitality that 
seemed immortal. 

Yet she had stepped out of life as 
simply as one passes through a gateway, 
howing in her withdrawal the same con- 
fident serenity that had crowned, like 
a halo, her years on earth. 


* 

And now in her big d®awing-room, all 
color and light and space, symbolic of 
herself and still“ edolent of her per- 
sonality, I sat and talked ner with 
\nne Starling. At first it sh@eked me 
to see some one else at the tea table, 
in the great earved chair where, Bply a 
few weeks before, Mrs. Carmalt na sat 
as on a dedicated throne; and for a 
moment Anne’s figure, in the gown of 
black that accentuated the slender stern- 
ness of her pale young face, seemed 
strangely alien. Mine was a rush of 
recollection that showed me instead the 
splendid sweep of my old friend’s ac- 
customed robes of flowing white, the 
great lengths of wide pink ribbon trail- 
ing from neck to garment hem, her fair, 





flushed cheeks, the gleam of her quick 
smile, and the crown of white hair above 
her flashing eyes! 

But, after all, the place was Anne’s by 
right. For more than a year she had 
been engaged to young Stephen Carmalt, 
and it was to her own that she would 
come in time, the chair, the room, the 
house: to everything except the vacant 
place that the elder woman had left in 
the hearts of all of us who loved her. 
We spoke of little else save Mrs. Car- 
malt—her memory seemed to cover our 
field of thought—not sadly or even re- 
gretfully, but easily as one speaks of 
great realities. Sometimes, it is true, 
there were tears in our eyes; but often 
we smiled to recall the humorous candor 
of her words or point of view. 

“Did I ever tell you,” I found myself 
asking Anne Starling, “what happened 
last winter, when we went together to 
see that very shocking play of Marvin’s? 
It was the first performance, and no one 
knew what sort of play it was. So, as it 
galloped on from bad to worse, she turned 
to me and said: ‘Tom, I can fancy 
what’s coming, and I’m perfectly sure 
that now’s the time for us to crowd past 
all these people and stalk slowly up the 
aisle with our noses in the air for the 
sake of example; but, if you don’t mind, 
I think we won’t! It’s a dreadful con- 
fession for a woman of my age to make, 
but I’ve got just as much curiosity about 
everything as I ever had—and that’s a- 
lot. I can’t help it, but I insist on stay- 
ing to see if this last act is really going 
to be as utterly horrid as I can imagine!’ 

“In the carriage, however, she _ re- 
proached me. ‘ Bah!’ she cried. ‘It was 
beyond words, but it was intelligent! 
Why on earth did you let me stay? 
Then she laughed. ‘It serves me right, 
but I wish I’'d gone with anybody except 
vou! For the worst of it is that when 
I’m away from you I’ve got to keep the 
interesting thing to myself, though I’m 


. 
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wild to talk it over; because you’re the 
only man of my acquaintance with whom 
I could possibly discuss it!’ ” 

Miss Starling smiled. 

’ “T was here at supper afterward; don’t 
you remember? Stephen and I had been 
somewhere else. I suppose Mrs. Carmalt 
was rather vague about the play because 
I was here; but I haven’t forgotten that 
she spared no adjectives in her denuncia- 
tions of you! . .. Do you remember, 
Tom, how wonderful she used to look at 
the head of the supper table? Can’t you 
see her now with those green bonnet- 
strings that she was so fond of wearing, 
untied and thrown back, while that splen- 
did, strong hand of hers stirred one of 
those marvellous somethings that she 
liked to make in a chafing-dish? Don’t 
you realize that in her, more than in any 
one else you ever knew, all the small 
things of life were of the same quality 
as the big ones, only differing in degree? 
Why, she showed just the same lavish- 
ness when she would scorn the nose of 
a cream-jug and pour straight from its 
side as when—if she thought any one 
needed it—she would give her whole time 
or interest or heart!” 

Anne had put down her teacup. She 
leaned back in the familic~ chair and 
her clear gray eyes lookea :ato mine. 
Behind her, through an opened window, 
came the mild breath of April: it bore 
the perfume of youth. Outside, on the 
trees that lined the street, hung pale 
léaves—green promises of fulfilment— 
against a soft sky of spring. But the 
faee of the gir!, in which, even through 
its veil of sadness, it seemed to me that 
the joy of life ought to have shone in- 
violate to match the vital pulse of the 
young season, was touched with a hint 
of trouble unmistakably her own. 

“Anne,” I said, the thought flashed 
suddenly, “I think you’ve got something 
on your mind. Can’t I help you?” 

She colored faintly and shook her 


head; but the instant’s hesitation brought 
She took the hand that my 


confession. 
impulse held out. “Yes, I suppose I 
have,” she began, “and I believe you’re 
the only person I can tell. It’s a subtle 
sort of thing, and I hope you'll be able 
to persuade me that I exaggerate it. ..-. 
Tom, while we’ve been speaking of our 
dear lady’s wonderful generosity of 
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thought and act—it was the very essenc: 
of her personality—I can’t get my mind 
off one thing. ... Tom, I’m sure that Mrs. 
Carmalt wasn’t the happy woman she 
seemed to be, just because she couldn't 
satisfy to the full this great need of 
her nature.” 

I looked up blankly in surprise. 

“What do you mean? I think sh 
did. There was no reason why sh 
shouldn’t. She had everything—the im- 
pulse, the opportunity, the time, the 
money.” 

“Are you sure of that—the money?” 
Anne’s voice interrupted. 

“ My dear girl, of course Iam. You’r 
morbid and you're talking nonsense. 
You need only look around this room 
to convince yourself! Those jars are of 
old Chinese porcelain; that’s a Romney 
over the mantelpiece, and the rug under- 
neath your feet what most people 
are fond of calling a ‘museum piece’! 
Naturally, I don’t know what Carmalt’s 
income is, but here seem to be enough 
proofs of its probable dimensions.” 

“Oh, it’s not quite that—not just dol- 
lars,” Anne spoke protestingly. “I dare 
say Mr. Carmalt is rich enough. It’s 
something that isn’t easy to explain... . 
Listen, Tom. . . . You know I’ve been 
here all the week looking through Mrs. 
Carmalt’s things, and the other day, in 
one of the drawers of a desk, I came 
upon a little diary of hers. Of course 
T took it straight to Stephen and asked 
him if he wanted to read it. He wouldn’t, 
but insisted that I should. Tom, I’m 
sorry I did, for in it I found things that 
troubled me, things that she had written 
out of the fulness of her heart and with 
no thought that any one would ever see. 
. . « There was one page at the end of 
the book, I remember—it seems almost 
a sacrilege to speak of it even to you— 
where she had put down alist. ‘ Things 
I’ve always wanted to do and can’t be- 
cause we haven’t the money,’ she had 
written above it. It was a wonderful 
list, thought out with the care that she 
gave to everything, of the most beautiful 
and useful benefactions to people and 
charities. Nobody but Mrs. Carmalt 
could have made such a thing!” 

“Oh, but every one does,” I hastened 
to touch the portent of Anne’s look with 
a hint of lightness, “ at least at some time 
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1r other. Why, I’ve done things like 
that myself, and no one would eall me 
o generous, even by intention. It was 


just a mood of hers. We all have them. 
You’ve got one yourself now, of a differ- 


nt sort, Anne: you’re morbid! 
She shook her head decisively. 


‘But I’ve read the little book,” sh« 
said, “‘and I know! The list was just 
culmination of what had gone be- 


a concrete proof of what I felt all 
along, a strange undercurrent of disap- 
If there was plenty of money, 
as you seem to think, why shouldn’t she 
known it and felt free to 
I can’t understand.” Then she stopped 
abruptly, to add, after a pause, “ There’s 
something that troubles 
of all!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

‘T mean Stephen.” Anne looked 
p anxiously. “You see, I made him 
read the diary then, and... he didn’t 
agree with me.” 

“What did he say?” 

The girl hesitated instant. “ He 
said that his mother had always spent 
too much money on other people. He 
had thought so himself, and so had his 
father. I 


Tore; 
pointment. 
it ¢ 


have us 


else me most 


an 


don’t mean that it sounded 
as bald as that, for he didn’t speak 
harshly or disloyally. But he did say 
it—I can’t help it, Tom—it has made 


differenc e!” 


“ Aren’t you a little hard on Stephen? 
Don’t you allow him even an opinion ?” 

Anne was silent, and as I watched her 
I regretted my words; for in the girl’s 
attitude—she leaned forward and looked 
earnestly into my face—I became con- 
scious of a strange intensity. And I 
realized, in spite of the little she had 
told me, that to her sensitive and serious 
nature, with all its perspectives sharpened 
by sorrow, the episode, trifling as it might 
seem, had taken on an importance that 
vas erucial. 

“T wish I could help you. Don’t you 
feel like telling me more?’ I pleaded. 

Anne smiled sadly. 

‘I wish you could persuade me that 
| am morbid,” she began, “but I know 
I’m not. ... Tom, I don’t believe that 
even you have realized what Mrs. Carmalt 
has been to me all my life. She was the 


friend of the mother I can searcely 
death 


re- 


member, and after mamma’s she 
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almost filled the empty place. She has 
been everything to She has stood 
for all that noble and splendid and 
delightful in a woman, all that I wanted 
to be myself! It was through her that 
I came to know Stephen, and I’m realiz 
ing since her death that the fact of my 
seeing in him her wonderful 


qualities had something to do 


me. 
was 


some of 


with my 


love for him. And now—oh, Tom, 
I’m ashamed to discuss this—I sudden 
ly find myself wondering if, after all, 


Stephen is just what I’ve thought him, 
for I’m discovering other things in his 


nature that are very unlike Mrs. Car- 
malt. What he said about his mother’s 
generosity, for instance, seems to me 
dreadful. It came at the heels of other 


things of no importance—but it was im- 


portant. It’s indicative of something 


that ought to be impossible in her son! 

It’s like another—inheritance. I hope 

I’m wrong, but I’m almost afraid—” 
She stopped abruptly as the door 


opened and an elderly gentleman, dressed 
in careful mourning, came the 
It was Mr. Carmalt. 

Then, as he advanced with outstretched 
hand, his smile tempered to the occasion, 
Anne’s eyes and mine met in a look of 
sudden comprehension that disclosed to 
each of us the identity of the other’s 
thought with our own! 


into 
room. 


Although nature had formed him on 
insignificant lines, Mr. Nathaniel Car 
malt managed somehow to convey the 


impression of importance. An assertive 
spirit swelled his narrow chest and held 
his sloping shoulders consciously erect. 
It seemed likewise to bolster, as it were, 
his mental powers—of no confessed su- 
periority—to a more than passable effect 
He was considered a competent and con- 
servative man of business, although his 
energies confined the 
manipulation of his own sufficient patri 


themselves to 


mony. His name held ‘modest place on 
the list of the city’s taxpayers, and 
“stood” for what was conventionally 


well accredited in the community. So- 
cially, however, this same assertive spirit 
had been less successful; for nothing, in 
the ovinion of those who knew him, could 
make Mr. Carmalt interesting. A pas- 
sion for detail and a bland intoleranc: 
of any opinion other than his own were 
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mitigated by no reserves of expression. 
In a word, nearly every one found him, 
in varying degrees, a bore. ... I am quite 
sure that he bored his wife superlatively; 
but the only criticism of her treatment 
of him possible to bring—and that her 
friends were fond of ushering in with a 
smile—was the fact that often her im- 
patience would burst its bonds and cut 
short the dreariness of his prosing. 

“Oh, Nat: don’t! No one wants to 
listen to all that over again!” I have 
heard her fling words like these across a 
dinner table. That such rebukes might be 
resented by Mr. Carmalt did occur to the 
observant; but this possibility was, more 
often than not, lost sight of in the wel- 
come relief of their efficiency! Otherwise 
there seemed always between the two a 
harmony sufficient to produce, outwardly 
at least, the effect of a sympathy that 
could scarcely be expected to exist be- 
tween natures so divergent. 

As Mr. Carmalt took a seat, Anne’s 
suggestion and my own impulse made me 
look at him more closely than usual. 
Now that I regarded it, that pleasant, 
precise manner did remind me of his 
son’s, and the look, shot from his fine gray 
eyes under their heavy brows, brought a 
hint of what Stephen’s might grow to 
with the years; and yet, brushing aside 
such casual inheritance, the remembrance 
of his mother’s vivid glance persisted; 
her lips that smiled so easily, her free 
and whimsical speech. Resemblance to 
these I had noticed a thousand times. 
They were the real indication that the 
fine, generous spirit back of them had 
reproduced itself untainted in the boy. 
Anne was quite wrong; Stephen Carmalt 
was his mother’s own son. The girl’s vague 
sense of doubt and insecurity was based 
on nothing more reasonable than an over- 
wrought impression, natural enough at 
times, of grief and suffering to one whose 
nervous poise was delicate. ... I clung 
to these reflections as I left the house 
to walk home toward the west; and in 
the mellow April twilight, through which 
pulsed a golden echo of the sunset, I 
found something of the hope and serenity 
of spring. My mind freed itself grad- 
ually from its sense of alarm and held 
to but one thing: the necessity of giving 
Anne the help she needed. Her thoughts 
must not be allowed to involve them- 


selves. She must not obtrude bluntly 
the deduction of her mind on the im- 
pulses of her heart to dull, from the high- 
est and best of motives, the fine edge of 
the love she gave and received. Too often 
I had seen this thing happen with re- 
sults more fatal than even deliberate bad 
intention could produce. There lay her 
danger; and certainly mine was the duty, 
as I walked down life’s easy descent, 
te sound for this young toiler up the 
steep path a note of warning at the place 
where so many had stumbled. .. . Yes: 
I would write to Anne or, better still, 
see her the next day. 


But the morning’s post changed utter- 
ly the face of things; for it brought a 
note which startled me to the convic- 
tion that I had underrated altogether 
the strength of the idea that had pos- 
sessed her. 

“Do not think that I have acted 
hastily,” Anne wrote, “but uncertainty 
is impossible for me to bear. So, as soon 
as you had gone this afternoon and [| 
had the chance, I spoke again to Stephen. 
I told him everything that troubled me. 
I was absolutely frank with him. . . 
But Stephen’s attitude was astonishing: 
it confirmed me in everything I felt. At 
first he would not treat me seriously. 
He laughed . . . laughed at such a time 
as this! Then he grew angry. He said 
that I was morbid and foolish; that I 
vas making something out of nothing; 
that if I didn’t love him for himself but 
only because I saw in him certain things 
that I liked in his mother, and if I 
thought it right to blame him because 
he seemed to have a few qualities that 
I didn’t like in his father, it was high 
time that our engagement ceased. 

And it has ceased, Tom: at least as far 
as Stephen and I are concerned. We 
don’t want people to know it and talk 
about it; for I must be at the house, 
where there is still much for me to do; 
so even Mr. Carmalt hasn’t been told 
yet. ... Don’t try to see me, Tom: there 
is nothing to say.” Anne’s words crowd- 
ed the bottom of the page. “ Don’t write 
to me, either. You can’t help me; no 
one can; I have acted for the best. I 
have tried to be true to myself; but, oh, 
Tom,” the pathetic little note faltered at 
the close, “I think my heart is broken!” 
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| put down the letter with varied emo- 
tions. It had stirred at once a sense of 
annoyanee and of pity. While the ex- 
aggeration of the situation appealed to 
my humor, a certain plaintive quality in 
{nne’s stern young sacrifice touched my 
heart. What a dear complicated idiot 
the girl was, with her passion and her 
eonseience balancing one another in the 
impossible fashion that is the New- 
Englander’s birthright! But back of 
verything grew in my thought an uneasy 

mder if in this case Anne might not, 
ifter all, be right! My mind reverted to 

ir mutual recognition of the same im- 
pression, as Mr. Carmalt had met us only 
the day before. Dared I thrust aside as 
false the intuitions of this straight wun- 
zpoiled nature? So I allowed her letter 
to remain unanswered; but, for my own 
better understanding, I sent for Stephen. 

I liked the way the boy spoke when 
he came to my house a few days later. 
At first he had met me stiffly, with a 
reserve that was hard to break. His air, 
as he stood, tall and straight, before me, 
said plainly: “I am a man as much as 
vou are. What right have you to dis- 
cuss my affairs?’ 

But his manner warmed after I had 
talked with him. “I know what my 
mother thought of you, Tom, and it’s 
for her sake that I’ve listened to what 
you said. I know you mean to help us 
both: but you can’t ”—his words in their 
youthful finality echoed Anne’s own. 
“Tom, I don’t call Anne fair or just or 
sensible; she’s possessed of one strange 
idea. She wants me to acknowledge to 
her that my father has been hard on my 
mother all these years. It comes to noth- 
But I won’t do that; for, al- 
though I loved my mother more than 
anything on earth, I can’t help knowing 
that she and my father weren’t always 
in accord, and, though I hate to think it, 
perhaps all the fault wasn’t his. Father 
did think that my mother was extrava- 
gant, but I’m sure that she had all the 
money she wanted to spend on the things 
she cared for. It’s simply ridiculous for 
Anne to keep harping on the impression 
she got from reading that old diary, and 
trying to make me believe that father was 
a monster of cruelty. Why, it’s a thing 
that a man can’t think of his own father, 
r be willing to let any one else think 


ing else! 
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‘ither, without definite proof. It’s out 


rageous. I can’t see her point at all! ... 
Tom, you know the world—are all women 
like Anne: sometimes angels, and then 
obstinate and unreasonable? I ean’t be- 
lieve that my mother would have been 
so—hard. Anne’s a mystery to me. 
She’s made me give her up, and yet—I 
don’t mind telling you—I love her dear 
ly. Oh, Tom, I shall never get over 
caring for her. ... Isn’t the whole thing 
a pity?” 

With my arm about the boy’s shoulder 
I agreed, longing all the while to tell 
him that Anne really agreed too. But 
an instinct held me back; for the im- 
pulse which had prompted me to aid 
Anne Starling turned reluctantly from 
him. He was a man. He needed this 
sort of experience. He must learn. | 
must allow him to grope for his own way. 
So I laughed instead. 

“Stephen, I want you to be patient 
and wait. Why, you are both of you 
nothing but dear babies!” 

Then I turned the talk abruptly to 
other matters: his progress in the new 
law-office he had just entered, his plans 
for the summer. As a busy young law- 
yer he must stay in town; so why would- 
n’t he come and live in my house if his 
father was going away? I took it for 
granted that Mr. Carmalt meant to go 
to Europe as usual. 

At the mention of his father’s name 
Stephen started. “ Father isn’t very well, 
Tom,” he began. “ He had a nurse come 
suddenly yesterday, and he didn’t get up 
to-day. I’m afraid he’s going to be ill. 
Which reminds me ... When I told him 
that I was coming here, he said that he 
wanted to see you, and asked if you 
wouldn’t come to the house next Tuesday 
at five o’clock.” 

“ Next Tuesday ?” I interrupted. “ Why. 
that’s a week off! If your father is ill 
and wants to see me, I'll go now, at once. 
Come, get your hat and I'll walk back 
with you.” 

But Stephen smiled and shook his head. 
“Tt’s rather odd, but somehow I don’t 
think that you’d better. I’m afraid that 
father wouldn’t see you now. He was very 
particular about the day, and seemed to 
make a queer sort of point of it. I don’t 
understand—but he told me definitely 
twice over: next Tuesday at five o’clock.” 


— 
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At the hour appointed I climbed the 
stairs on my way to Mr. Carmalt’s room, 
with feelings of curiosity not uncolored 
by apprehension. Like Anne Starling, 
I confess that I find uncertainty peculiar- 
ly trying, and this request for my pres- 
ence, unusual in manner and unexplained 
in purpose, had taken on an odd sort of 
importance. Failing to find therefor any 
personal reason, I had in the interval 
come to associate it definitely with Anne’s 
affairs. In some way Carmalt must have 
found out that the engagement between 
her and his son was broken, and have 
devised one of his strange plans concerning 
it. He had always a fondness for the coup. 
But why my presence should be thought 
necessary still remained a mystery as my 
deduction completed its futile circle. 

The gloom of the long upper hall de- 
pressed me—the day outside was tur- 
bulent with storm, a denial of the spring 
—and I followed the servant’s steps un- 
der a weight of portent that I could not 
displace. The man threw open a door 
and spoke my name. I found myself in 
a brilliantly lighted room. The heavy 
curtains were drawn and a fire flickered 
on the hearth. Stephen and Anne sat 
by the side of a great carved bed, in 
which, propped up by many pillows, lay 
Mr. Carmalt. 

The conventional words of sympathy 
hesitated at my lips, as I came forward 
and took his hand, for his appearance 
shocked me. He seemed to have grown 
suddenly #1] and old. That subtle change, 
which sometimes flings the blight of age 
in a single hour, had touched his face. 

“T hope I did right in coming up,” I 
began. Then I glanced at the others and 
met looks of wonder in their eyes. “ But 
I see you are talking with Anne and 
Stephen. Perhaps I’m in the way. If 
you like, I'll go down-stairs until you 
are quite ready for me.” 

He glanced at me sharply. 

“No; I want you here together,” he 
said. “That was my intention. In fact, 
you’re a bit late, Wilmarth; we were 
waiting for you. Stephen, go and lock 
the door, please. Now put another pil- 
low at my back and hand me those pa- 
pers. ... That’s it. Wilmarth, take the 
chair by Anne.” 

He drew several folded documents from 
the package, but put them down again. 


“On the whole,” he regarded us closely 
as he spoke, in his hard, dry voice, “I 
suppose I ought to tell you at once, be- 
fore I show you these, why I have sent 
for you. . . . For several years past I 
have known that I had an incurable 
disease—don’t speak to me about it; 
you'll hear what it is soon enough—and, 
recently, it has made very rapid progress. 
IT had another attack a week ago. My 
physician says that I can’t stand many 
more, and before I die—you see I mean 
to be prepared—I want to say certain 
things to you three persons. That’s why 
I sent for you to-day. ... I want to speak 
to you, Stephen, because you are my son; 
to you, Anne, because you are going to 
be my son’s wife; and to you, Wilmarth, 
because—it’s a sudden way to put it, but 
you mustn’t mind, for the thing is less 
than nothing to me now—because I know 
perfectly well that you have cared for 
my wife all these years, though I give 
you credit for keeping it to yourself; 
and have been in many ways a good deal 
nearer to my own son than I ever was. 
Don’t deny these things; they’re facts. 
We must face them, but we needn’t talk 
about them.” 

I bowed my head. Then I looked at 
the boy and the girl. Stephen had drawn 
his chair nearer Anne’s. In the faces 
of both I read a puzzled sympathy. It 
was plain that Mr. Carmalt noticed. He 
cleared his throat dryly. 

“T say they’re of no consequence at 
all in comparison with other things,” he 
went on. “I know how you three per- 
sons feel toward one another and how 
you felt toward my wife. Now it’s about 
my wife that I have something to say. 
You none of you think that I have ever 
had any feelings at all. You imagine 
that because I haven’t been able to speak 
the language that you and my wife spoke 
that I couldn’t understand it!” 

His voice rose to shaking excitement. 
“You’re all wrong, wrong! I’ve under- 
stood it only too well, as you’ll see. I’m 
going to speak plainly. ... Years ago 
I found out that my wife didn’t love me. 
. .. I made the best of it, and so, I must 
say in justice to her, did she. We’ve 
jogged along as well as most persons do, 
I suppose; but in some ways she got the 
upper hand of me. You, all of you, know 
perfectly well that she had small respect 
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or my opinion. She overrode it when 
he could You’ve heard her—as has 
nearly everybody else in this town—snub 
me in my own house and at my own table. 
It amused you, I dare say, and you 
thought I was too dull to notice or care. 
lhere’s where you were all mistaken! I 
have feelings as well as the rest of vou, 
though [ hope I’m able to control them, 
and my wife’s attitude toward me hurt. 


It hurt, I tell you: though I said nothing. 

But I did something instead; and 
now Tm going to show you”—he took 
ip one of the papers again and examined 


it through his glasses—* just what that 
something was! Ilere is my will, Ste- 
phen; I’ve left all my property to you, 
and when vou read it you'll be surprised. 
I dare say you’ve thought that your fa- 
ther had only kept what was left him, 
guarded it well no doubt, like the con- 
servative man people consider him. But 
I’ve done more than that, boy. T’ve made 
money—a great deal of money. I’m a 
very rich man, and you'll be a very rich 


man, too, Steph n! But the best of it 

ill is”—Mr. Carmalt leaned back on his 

pillows to smile grimly—“ your mother 
rer knew!’ 


Suddenly I felt Anne’s hand eluteh the 
back of my chair. I heard her draw 
in her breath sharply. She leaned for- 
ward and held her eyes fixed on the old 
man’s face. 

‘I didn’t mean that she should know! 
That was my little joke, you understand! 
Your mother, Stephen, was a lavish wom- 
an—peovle called her generous—and it 
was her greatest pleasure, almost her 
passion, io give to whatever cause or in- 
dividual she could. But she wasn’t able 
to do all she wanted: I saw to that! I 
kept a tight rein on her, Wilmarth. 
Didn't you ever notice ? It was my 
revenge, if you like, for the way she 
treated me: a sort of vindication of my- 
self for the position she foreed me to 
take! And the climax of the whole mat- 
ter comes now. She died without know- 
ing how rich T was! Isn’t there a fine 
sort of poetic justice in that? Think 
what dueks and drakes she’d have made 
of the money if she had! ... Now, 
Stephen boy, take this will and read it- 
I’m afraid I’m too tired. All I’ve got 
you'll be surprised at the amount—vwill 
be yours, and I’m glad to give it to you. 


You'll keep your head! But here’s 
piece of advice. When you're married 1 
Anne, remember to keep her where sh¢ 
belongs! She’s a good girl, Stephen, but 
I want vou to take a lesson from what 
your father has had to put up with. 
Why, Stephen, what’s the matter?” 

He broke off suddenly. Anne had 
turned away to cover her eyes with he 
hands; but Stephen, his young face set 
and white, rose slowly from his seat 
With folded arms he stood looking down 
at the figure on the bed. There wa 
purpose back of the perplexity in his 
gaze, but he spoke gently, with a sort 
of appeal in his voice. 

“Father, father, do you know what 
you are saying?” he asked. “ You can’t 
mean every word I say!” 

Mr. Carmalt’s answer came straight 
and inflexible. 

“True? Why, of course it’s true! | 
mean every word I say!” 

“Then Ul not listen to you for a mo 
ment,” Stephen cried. His voice took o1 
a quality as remorseless as his father’s 
“And more than that, I swear I'll not 
touch a penny of your money. Don’t yo 
know, can’t you realize what you’ve don 
the meanest, cruelest thing in the world? 
You’ve wounded my mother in the way 
which you knew would hurt her most: o1 
the best and finest and noblest side of 
her nature. Father, how could you, hov 
could you? Thank God, she’s not her 
to know it all: your smallness, your bas 
ness, your treachery. .. . But I’m here, 
and so is Anne! You’ve got to deal wit] 
us now. Father, Anne has suspected this, 
or something like it, all along. She told 
me so, and I—I laughed at her. I didn’t 
believe it; I couldn’t, for I loved you and 
I respected you, and, because I’m n 
longer a child and can understand sony 
things, I felt sorry for you... . 

“ But you’ve stopped all this! I can- 
not forgive what you’ve done. Noth 
ing matters now but just Anne. The 
misunderstanding that came between 
made her give me up—we hadn’t told yo 

-but T hope with all my heart that she’ll 
see things differently now. Anne,” he 
turned suddenly to the girl and, bending, 
took her hands from her eyes. In the 
act was a touch of love’s tender au 
thority. “ Anne, I’ve misjudged you, and 
I’m sorry. You were right and I was 
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Won't you forgive me? See, 
refusing my father’s money. [’m 
d to refuse it.. Now I haven’t any- 
ng in the world except my work and my 
e Tor you; but aren’t these things 

A? Anne, won't vou take me back ?” 
But, to my surprise as I watched her, 
girl’s response was not absolute. 
l'rue, she raised her eves to his, but only 
r a moment of divine reassurance did 
they rest there. The light that shone 
teadfast through her tears seemed to 
to 


rn not alone r him. 
“Wait, wait,” she whispered. Then, 
her hands left his, she leaned forward 
touch softly Mr. Carmalt’s shoulder 
The old man turned wearily, his act 
protest, a question in his dull gaze 
Stephen doesn’t quite mean what he 
faltered. 
‘Won't vou listen to me? Stephen is 


gry, just as you yourself have been 


Anne’s gentle voice 


ngry, just as I have been angry, too.” 
She gained courage with the words 
* Anger has made him unjust.” she went 

‘it has also made you unjust—and 

I'm only a girl, Mr. Carmalt, and 
I haven’t seen much of life; but I love 
Stephen with my whole heart, and that, 
they say, should Live me some knowledge. 
[ can’t put what I mean into the right 
ords, but I 
is to be cruel, and we must not be cruel 


am sure that to be unjust 


to any one, especially to those we love. 
I’ve been cruel to both you and Stephen: 
I’ve found that out while I’ve been in 
this room. Between Stephen and me” 
Anne’s glanee was proud with confidence 
‘there need be no question of forgive- 
ness, because we love each other. And 
this, of course, is true of you and Ste- 
phen. But between you and me, Mr. Car- 
malt, the case is difierent. I’ve thought 
hard and bitter things of you; things that 
seemed unforgivable because I didn’t un- 
lerstand. I’ve blamed you in my heart 
or what Mrs. Carmalt suffered and 
seemed to miss in her life. I’ve thought 
vou eruel long before I really knew what 
you had done: and, now that vou have 
told me, IT cannot, strange as it is, be 
hard on you any more, because, from the 
very cruelty of what you did, I seem to 
realize how bitterly you have suffered 
too. Dear Mr. Carmalt,” she pleaded, 
and the passion of her brave young spirit 
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thrilled through the words “dear Mr 
Carmalt, can’t you see that I am 
ing you to forgive me, because 1 under 
stand and becaus her caress lingered 
at his forehead—* because I want you to 
love me?” 

Mr. Carmalt’s eves softened as thev 
rested on hers for an instant, but thev 
passed anxiously on, with an odd sort of 
appeal in their gaze, to his son, who 
stood silently behind the girl; Ann 
caught this look quickly. She turned to 
touch the young man’s arm; her fingers 
clung to his coat sleeve 

‘Stephen,” she whispered, “ won’t you 
speak to vour father? Won’t you tell him 
that you feel differently now that you 
understand?” The boy held his silence; 
though, starting forward as he listened, 
he seemed to hesitate 

‘It’s no disloyalty to your mother,” 
Anne went on. Then she seemed sud- 
denly to read his thought. “ Oh, do this, 
not for my sake, but for hers! She 
would, had she understood, been the very 
first to acknowledge a wrong, the first to 
forgive For your mother’s sake, Ste- 
phen, give your father your hand!” 

Over Stephen’s stern young face had 
the light of some inner 
inspiration seemed to dawn through the 
darkness of his resentment. With the 


erept a change 


“vision his eves grew gentle and th re 


came to his lips a boyish smile—tender 

‘Father!’ he cried, sud- 

denly, and, bending, held out his hand 
Instantly Mr. Carmalt’s found it in a 


and serious. 


close clasp of affection. 

The old 
man sighed brokenly. A moment later 
he roused himself again. “Anne! Wher 
is Anne?” he asked. “I want Anne, 
my daughter.” 


“My son, my son, forgive 


The girl’s touch reassured him, and he 
closed his eves wearily «dn a sort of content. 

But ‘as I turned softly to leave the 
room—there was no longer a need of my 
presence, for the three were all absorbed 
in one another and had quite forgotten 
me—I saw him open his eyes and heard 
This time his voiec 
was strong. He smiled at Anne; but it 
was not Anne he saw. For the name that 
he spoke was his wife’s; and in his tone 


as 
him speak once more. 


burned a note of passionate pleading. 
‘Laura!” he cried 


‘Laura! Laura!” 
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A Song In Winter 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
The circumstances under which this song was written mav give it more interest than 
it ould otherwise merit rhe writer, his mind occupied on literary work, had placed 
vriting materials by his bedside for note-making purposes During the night he woke 
suddenly from a dream in which the following stanzas had been sung—with the first 
verse repeated for chorus—by one of the characters of his fiction While the in i 
pression is fresh the accompanying tune was as distinct as the words: but of that no N 
record could be taken Even of the words certain phrases es¢ iped before they could 2 
” committed to writing, and for these the passages here given in parentheses have been 4 
ubstituted It is to be noticed that the only verse recalled with practi al completeness 
vas the one used in chorus 
It may be added that the song had no apparent relation to the work on which the 
vriter was engaged, or with the character who was supposed to utter it 
‘ . ba 
IP-PIP, look up! From far and near 
The robin’s voice doth crown the year; 
And sure, it sounds so blithe of cheer, 
What could be bolder? 
“Pip-pip, look up!” he seems to say, 
“(The world is down). the skies are oTrayv: 
Yet—hear me!—you’ll forget to say 
Winter is colder!” 
In merry port (sic) from bough to bough, 
With beak and breast, you hear him now, 
(A gay and goodly) sight, I vow, 
For a beho ce Pr. 
(On frosty airs he warms his throat, 
Through tune less woods he winds his note, 
Though Sol himself) in winter coat 
Turns a cold shoulder. 
Chorus: Pip-pip, look up! From far and near 
The robin’s voles doth crown the vear. 
>. 
(Cheerly) he wags his roguish head: 
Now all the world is gone to bed :” 
Says he, “ but we'll sit up instead, ‘ 
4 
. or Ny 
And talk good seandal! = 
(So up and down) and light and quick ; 
"* . . . sf 
With busy beak he trims his wick, : 
: 


(His body brown a_ candlestick), 


His breast a candle. 


io tains 4 


Chorus Pip pip. look up! From far ind near 
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wate 


The robin’s voice doth erown the vear. 
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Beyond the Dead Sex 


ELLSWORTH 


Jordan valley with its strang« 


the Ghor beyond th 


haunt of robbers. 


remote regions where 


slopes he come 


ecame less steep and rocky we hur- 
vard with eager desire to se 
heyond, and toward sunset 
small rounded eminence near Mount Nebo 
four thousand feet 


we 
ance W a ait 


over the muddy, jungle- 
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juickening sense of space and freed 
as the view suddenly expanded to the 
limits of a level horizon. The sight of 
the spring verdure which clothed the 


‘ountry to the eastward that day in April 
vas so delightful that we almost forgot 


to take a backward look to the west at 
he parched brown hills of the Judean 
lope and t hy deep | Ih y of the (thor 


We had come to a land very different from 
the rounded rocky hills of the platea 
f Judea. a land richer and more beau 


] 


iful. but far less varied and inspiri 
Looking eastward, we realized that we 
had not been climbing mountains, but 
had been coming up the steep side of a 
plateau composed of horizontal layers of 
limestone. Far as the eye could reach, 
a glorious succession of gentl sk 
hills rose and fell and rolled so 
to an almost limitless horizon, ach 
one a hill when looked at alone, but 
all t get he r giving the effect of a plain 
with a slight slope to the east. Each 
swelling hill and smoothly falling valk 


was green and fresh 


ping 


ttlv away 


brown with newly ploughed fields; so 
at least it seemed at first. but as we look 
ed into the purple distance illumined 
the level rays of the setting sun, brow 
hills began to take shape, and we sav 
that the green region extends only about 
fifteen miles. 


The countries of Moab and Edom econ 


sist of four narrow strips running north 
and south parallel to the Ghor. Alread; 
we had traversed one of them, namel 

the steep westward-facing escarpment, 
which presents an inbroken — ling of 


rugged cliffs extending southward for a 
hundred and twenty miles, from a point 
a little north of the Dead Sea to the 
horders of Ammon bevond Petra N 
ve were looking across both the second 
a narrow strip of invariably fertile 
land seareely ten miles wide—and _ the 
third, which is a similar strip of land 
that is frui i : 
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mud set on a hill amid 
waving wheat - fields, 
which encroach Ipol 
the ruins of what was 
once a fine provincial 
city, the seat of 

bishoprie in the earl 
Christian centuries 
On the edge of the 
town a new Greek 
church rises = squar 
and ugly like a New 
England barn, but is 
intensely interesting 





because of what it con 
ceals. A dozen years 
ago the Syrians of thx 





place, having moved 








RUINS OF RABBATH MOAB 


fall, but barren at other times. And 
hevond these we saw the fourth strip, 
a broader band of pasture-land which 
bears grass in winter and early spring, 
but soon dries up completely. Each 
strip has its own peculiar people. The 
rugged escarpment is normally fre- 
quented by the negroid Arabs of the 
unhealthy Ghor, who drive their flocks 
up among its cliffs for pasture. The 
fertile crest of the plateau bears a line 
of villages inhabited by Syrian farmers, 
or Fellahin, the descendants of Arabs 
who came in from the desert long ago. 
The next strip is a debatable land whose 
most interesting features are, in the first 
place, a long line of ruined towns indi- 
eating a decrease in fertility, and, see- 
ond, the new Hejaz railroad to Mecea, 
indicating the attempt of Mohammedan- 
ism to adapt itself to modern innova- 
tions Finally the fourth strip, the 
broad pasture-land between the ruins and 
the sandy Arabian desert on the east, is 
the haunt of wandering Bedouin, who 
keep in their- own region when pro- 
pitious rains cause the grass to grow, 
but swarm into the other strips in dry 
seasons like that of 1909. 

The towns and villages of the fertile 
strip of Moab are few and widely sep- 
arated. Two or three miles from the 
edge of the escarpment we came to one 
of them, Madeba, composed of some three 
hundred flat-roofed houses of stone and 


thither not many 
vears before from K« 
rak, or Kir of Moab, 
two days’ journey far 
ther south, decided that they needed a 
new chureh. As they dug to lay the foun- 
dations, they came upon bits of a fin 
mosaic. With the ineredible stupidity of 
Orientals they drove their pickaxes into 
it, thinking that perhaps stores of 
gold and silver might be concealed un- 
derneath. Fortunately word of the find 
came to a young official of subordinate 
rank, Said Effendi, who belonged to 
one of the aristocratic families of 
Jerusalem, and he went to take a look. 
He Saw that the mosaic was unusual, 
but more than that he could not make out 
He sueceeded, however. in persuading the 
builders of the church to leave what re- 
mained until word could be sent to the 
government at Jerusalem and a foreigner 
skilled in antiquities could look at it. 

To say that the mosaic is the oldest 
map in existence gives no idea of the 
fascination which it affords. When the 
young acolyte who was in charge dur- 
ing the priest’s absence grudgingly lift- 
ed the heavy planks from off the mo- 
saic and swept up the dust of the past 
vear, the map did not seem of special 
interest; but he cleaned it off with a wet 
rag, and the clear red, yellow, blue, black, 
and white squares of stone began to 
form themselves into tangible shapes. 
One found one’s self watching the proc- 
ess with a warm thrill ef interest and 
almost excitement. It seemed like a 
profanation to walk about in hobnailed 
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ts over the precious map, and so | 





on the floor and crept about, reading 





e Greek names and picking out the 
lordan River with its bridges and _ fish, 
d the Dead Sea with its boats, in which 
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an be seen the legs of oarsmen whose 
dies and heads were long ago replaced 
neaningless squares which do not of- 
fend the Moslem conquerors of the land 
representing living creatures. The 

n and other beasts which inhabit the 
lordan valley have been treated likewise, 
; so that they are chiefly legs and tail, but 
antelope has been left intact, as have 

® the palm trees which fill the blank 
spaces of the hot valle Vv. Elsewhere in 

the map one finds the colonnaded cities 
d the cathedrals which were scattered 
ickly over Palestine and the neigh- 
horing countries as far as the strangely 
rved mouths of the Nile in the days 
hen the map was made, four or five 
centuries after Christ. The people who 
could construct such a map, so beautiful 
nd in its way so aecurate, must have 
differed greatly from their degenerate 
successors who were about to destroy it 
in the hope of finding treasure or for the 
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sake of building an ugly barn for th 
performance of religious rites which 
they do not understand The cause of 
the contrast between thi old and the new 
is one of the great problems of history; 
and Madeba and the surrounding regions 
are important not only for their vestiges 
f the past, but because they afford evi 
dence as to the way in which changes 
in physieal cenditions have been inti- 
mately connected with moral and intel- 
lectual revolutions. 

As we rode eastward from Madeba we 
were amazed to see how mile by mile 
the country grows drier. Deep fields of 
waving wheat, studded with large blue 
irises and vocal with larks, gave place to 
vithered gray-green fields in which the 
irises were of another species, dainty 
brown, and where the exultant larks 
no longer sang by the score upon the 
ground as well as in the air. Then the 
fields became so dry that it was hard to 
tell whether they had been planted that 
vear or not: although the people said 
that the crop had been sown, but had 
merely sprouted and then dried up b 
eause of the unusual drought during 
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February and March. Twenty miles 
east of the edge of the escarpment up 
which we had climbed the preceding day 
the only hint of vegetation was the brown 
remnant of patches of diminutive grass 
an inch high which had growh up here 
and there during the winter. Yet look- 
ing back to the west we could see the 
fairest of green-clad slopes ; treeless, to 
be sure, but rich and attractive. The 
west wind from the Mediterranean Sea 
brings practically all the rain. During 
the rainy season from October to April 
the air, rising rom the sea to the Ju- 
t 
gives up abundant rain. Then, descend- 


dean plateau, is cooled so much that 


ing into the deep Ghor, it expands and 
becomes warm and dry, thus giving rise 
to the desert of Judea on the slop west 
of the Dead Sea. Next it rises onee more 
at the escarpment of Moab, and waters 
the edge of the plateau, but by this time 
the air contains no ereat amount of 
water, and the gentle eastward sl ype of 
the plateau furnishes a descent sufficient 
to eause the wind quickly to become 
warm and dry. 

In this fact and in the openness of 
the country desertward lies the explana- 


tion of much of the ditference between 


the significant history of Judea and the 


unimportant history of the regions east 
of the Dead Sea. 

On the border of the desert east of 
Madeba, in a region at present uninhab- 
itable, we visited the ruins of the beau- 
tiful Ghazanide palace of Meshita, built 
in the sixth century and now half d 
spoiled, first in order to make a present 
of the facade to the German Kmyx ror, 
and then in order to obtain stone for 
the bridges of the new Hejaz railroad 
to Mecea. A little west of the palac 
we found the smooth, brown plain fur- 
rowed with trail after trail, the hundred 
tracks of the old pilgrimage road along 
which for twelve centuries weary cara 
vans have toiled patiently through th 
desert to Meeea. Only a few of th 
many interlacing paths show signs of 
recent use. for the caravans have «ck 
ereased in size during the last century 
As we erossed the hundred-trailed “ Derb 
el Haj” on our way back to the habita 
tions of Moab a sound of distant whistles 
came through the sunset air, the toot- 
ing of a freight engine on the new 
“Way of the Pilgrimage,” the easy iron 
way which has sueeceeded the painful 
route where camels used to die of thirst, 
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nd footsore pilgrims 
metimes went mad 
from utter weariness. 
lt 1908 the great 
Mecea caravan pass- 
d down the old bis 
toric road for the 
last time: henceforth 
all the pilgrims will 

by rail. It is no 
light thing when an 
nstitution like the 
Ilaj caravan passes 

if of existence. 
For centuries it has 
been the greatest 
of unifying forees in 
thi Moslem world: 
more, perhaps, than 
anything else it has 
tended to draw the 
Mohammedans of all 
races together and to 
promote the demo- 
eratie and fraternal 
spirit which is so 
much more marked 
among the various 
Mohammedan na- 
tions than among 
Christians. Sultan 
Abdul Ilamid 12 in 
his zeal for Islam, 
believed that he had 























done a great thing 
for the faith in 
making the pilgrim- 
age to Mecea easy. 
It is probable that he has done the re- 
verse, for the one-tracked road of steel 
puts an end to the months of hardship 
which in the old days unified the Faithful 

ho wearily plodded along the hundred- 
tracked road of earth and stones. 

The past becomes very real as one wan- 
ders among the ruins which lie between 
the “desert and the sown” along the 
horders of Moab. In one place we found 
some ruins which had been reinhabited 
for the past three years by families from 
Hebron and cther places west of the 
Jordan. Like Naomi and her family, 
they had come from Judea in a time of 
stress, but life had proved harder in the 
new home than in the old. Now, hear- 
ing that there was bread in the home of 
their fathers, they were planning to leave 
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their cropless fields and go back, @venas 
Naomi went with Ruth from some un 
known village perchance not far away. 
My guide and I had left the main cara- 
van, but meant to rejoin it and spend 
the night at Diban, the ruined town 
where Mesha, the Moabite king, set up 
the famous Moabite Stone after his 
war with the kings of Israel, Judah 
and Edom, nine hundred years before 
Christ. An hour after sunset, however, 
Diban was still far distant, and we were 
vandering without a path. Hearing the 
harking of dogs, we rode toward the 
sound and soon saw the fires of one of 
the many encampments of Arabs who 
had been driven in from the desert by 
the drought. On one side of an open 


square an extra-large fire was blazing, at 



































THE TEMPLE OF 


the man’s end of the most spacious of 
the black tents. The intermittent 
blaze, fed dry weeds of the desert, 
lighted up a slab of limestone bearing 
the rudely scratched insignia of the tribe 
of Beni Sakr. We 
as men do in a 
whether the 
enemies or friends 


low 


by 


dismounted silently, 
land 


men 


where 
he meets are 
The Arabs who were 
grouped cross-legged or a-squat around 
the blaze said nothing, but the chief men 
and motioned us to be seated, while 


no one 


knows 


ros 


the othe rs moved to places of less honor. 


Isis AT PETRA 


A quilt was brought the 
another was 
left elbow 


were com- 


to spread on 
and 
rest 


coarse 
rolled 
upon. 


woollen rugs, 


up for me to my 
It was only after we 
fortable that conversation slowly began. 
While we talked a 
the 
chained and 
eighteen inches long. One spoon only an 
inch diameter used for 
stirring the coffee beans, while the other 
six 


brought out 
of iron 


handles 


servant 


cotfee-tongs two spoons 


together having 


or so In 


was 


inches holding 


Cc ffee 


for 
the 


used 


When 


across 


the 


was 


them over fire. 











BEYOND 





was roast 1 the slow process of grinding 


began. The grinder evidently felt that 


is work was of great importance and 
should be done artistically. Each stroke 
the great wooden pestle was accom- 


side of 


cotte ec 


a double click on the 
Then the 
as boiled, first in one blackened copper 
it with 
another. 
then 


ere two, 


anit d by 


ke ep wooden mortar. 


a long straight handle and then 
Finally the grinder tasted 
the cups, of which there 
began to circulate, each 
eing served with two or three swallows 
f the black fluid, and the chief 
nen being served two or thre« Af- 
brought 
which we 


man 


strong 
times. 
two dinner 
boiled 
pulled to pieces with our fingers, and thin 
heets of unleavened bread, not 


but used to scoop up sour milk 


ter an hour or was 


n, a tender lamb, 
which we 
mily ate 
or to pick up pieces of soft butter, and 
vith these a dish of cracked wheat boiled 
with the hands. 

Conversation was limited, as the guide 


oft and eaten 


as not proficient in Arabic, and knew 
still less of Turkish, the language in 
hich he talked to me. One old Arab 


seemed much worried about my pith hel- 
met; he did not like the eut of it, espe- 
cially the way in which it failed to pro- 
and he could 
it was possible to sleep in such an out- 


tect the ears, not see how 
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Why did the government take taxes from 
poor Arabs who came from the desert in 
times of drought? Had not the Arabs the 
right to feed their flocks wherever ther 
was grass! Some day soon the soldiers 
would see what his people would do. 
After the sheikh had calmed down he 
thoughtfully threw a cloak over my 
shoulders, for the night was chilly, with 
a temperature of about forty de- 
grees. Then went to bed he 
took great that I 


warmly covered, especially my head, and 


only 
when we 
pains to 


see was 


finally left the guide and myself and 
two other guests lying on the ground 
around the ashes of the coffee fire, 


With = the 
beauty of the 
came The 0c 
bleat of a lamb or 
the suppressed bark of a dog only em 
phasized the stillness, grew 
drowsy and fell asleep on our hard beds 
Sudde nly 


us sit up wid 


with saddles for pillows. 


the fire the 
night 


dying of 
moonlit over us. 


easional faint young 


and we 


as the embers ceased to glow. 
the sound of guns made 
awake. The dogs began to bark wildly, 
men shouted, and the shrill ery of many 


women arose. 


The camp jumped to its 
moment; the their 
striped white and brown abbas of wool 


feet in a men flung 
over their shoulders, slipped their feet 
into their low shoes, if they had any, and 
with 
the horses and camels tethered near the 


guns in hand hastened to mount 








rageous thing; for it did not oceur to 
him that any one would take off his head- 
gear in the cool 
night. The gestures 
which he and _ the 
others used were ex- 


The 


sheikh tried to mak 


traordinary. 

me understand how 
he and _ his 
fought with the gov- 
ernment 


people 
not many 
vears ago; his eyes 
vere so fierce and his 
violent 
that I began to think 
he was really getting 
With all his 
soul he hated, so he 


said, the uniform of 


gestures so 


angry. 


soldier. 
but the man himself 


my guide, a 








was good apart from 

















his 
implied. 


that which 
clothes 
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had ridden otf to the south- 
the women on foot, be- 


vhich civilization imposes upon us and 


bright moonlight showed the women, with 
gait and haggish faces, streaming 
their trailing 
of dark blue, and the camp fell 
Nothing unusual 


The Howeitat 
hetter-watered 
a hundred or more camels 
at a little distance from the eamp. 
the chill, damp morning, 
speaking to any 
horses and rode away, for the men were 


do with guests. 


a cold rain and mist on the &th of 











OF THE THEATRE AT PETRA 


eanyons cut by streams which flow 
through the western escarpment. Leav- 
ing the few olive and fig trees of Kerak, 
we descended rapidly into warmer and 
drier regions; and by mid-afternoon had 
gone down 4,600 feet to the tents of 
the Arabs of Ghor-i-Mezara, the dark 
skinned, thick-lipped people who inhabit 
the torrid Ghor on the east side of thy 
Dead Sea at its southern end. In the tent 
of the sheikh, where we received a half- 
hearted weleome quite unlike that of 
the true Arabs, we found the Turkish 
mudir of the district, a disagreeable man 
of the old type which has made the name 
of Turk disliked. Putting on a cunning 
look, he asked me to point out the diree 
tion of America, and naturally I pointed 
west. With a patronizing smile he r 
marked that if I had studied many books, 
as he had dene, I should know that Amer 
ica lies directly underfoot. Later he tried 
my field-glass, but could not use it 
properly, whereupon he began to boast 
of a great telescope which he had un- 
fortunately left at home. With it, he 
said, one could count the buttons on a 
man’s coat ten miles away. Indeed, on 









































VIEW FROM THE LEFT 


ld look through mountains with it, 
r rather over them, and see the Mediter 
ranean Sea from where we were on th 
hores of the Dead Sea. As I merely ex 


thought 
rtunately 


that I be 
most of the of- 


Palestine 


surprise he 
him. 2 
icials whom one n 


school, 


take her place as 


ets in are 


and are eager to see 
a civilized na- 
tion, although they have rather vague 
i is to do it. One 
told me that 


expe ete d to see 


how she is 
for 


vears he 


tions as to 
igh official, 


in tw five 


instance, 
enty 


Turkey rival England as a naval power. 


The people of the plateau of Moab 
ay so little communication with the 
depression of the Ghor far below them 
the west that we found it impos 
sible to get a guide at Kerak who 


knew anything of the country south of 


the Dead Sea, and there was even dif- 
heulty in getting one who knew the way 


to Mezara, only fifteen miles away, at the 
Mezara we 
found an Arab who had come 
the south and 

For half a day he 
the shore of 
thick 


Toot of the escarpment At 
fortunately 
wanted to go 


led us " 


sometimes 


ip trom 
back. along 
the sea, among 


splendid 


vegetation, 


including 
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THEATRE 


and 


high, 


sometimes over barren wastes of boulders 


branching reeds twenty Teet 


Then at the southern end of the sea, 
where two large wadis pour out their 
water at the foot of the escarpment, we 
rode among green wheat-fields artistical 
ly studded with thorny bushes which 
gave quite the effect of an English park 
full of trees, until a man came into 
sight, and it beeame evident that either 
he was a giant or the trees were mer 
bushes. It rained at intervals, to the 
great joy of all the country. for the long 
drought was broken at last, and the dan- 


al- 
ensue because al 
crops The 
the the 
plateau hail fell and covered the country 
like 


South ot 


severe famine was averted, 


suffering must 
ready so injured. 


many were 


vain was warm in Ghor, but on 
snow. 

the Dead led 
us through the dry wastes of the broad 


“ Arabah.” as the Ghor is here called 


Sea our guide 


Climbing a long slope of sand mantling 
an old lake bluff three or four hundred 


feet high. we came out upon a smooth 


than people 
we ll 


an 


plain of gravel, more steril 


who have never desert 


W he nN 


seen 1 ean 


realize. the gravel came to 
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end we plodded through drifts of wind- 
blown sand shading beautifully from 
straw-color to pink and disposed in drifts 
of most graceful form. At our left lay 
the steep slopes of the escarpment of 
Moab and Edom, where spurs of black 
were backed by those of red, and these 
in turn by those of white and buff. Far 
up on the heights of Edom, which is 
merely the southward continuation of 
Moab, trees darkened the upper crags, al- 
though all the lower cliffs were utterly 
barren. Once we came to a place where 
the water of the Wadi Fedan makes the 
desert literally blossom as the rose, for 
the banks of the brook, even beyond its 
dwindling terminus in the gravel, are 
lined not only with reeds and tamarisks, 
but with pink oleanders in full bloom 
Toward 
nightfall we were in the desert once 


at the time of our visit. 


more, in a plain of soft silt and sand 
dotted with small green bushes. Once 
the guide looked back and _ thought 
that on a crag of granite he saw five 


men; and we looked to our guns, think- 
ing of robbers. At sunset the guide rode 
anxiously from sand-hill to sand-hill look- 





ing for the insignificant marks by which 
his practised eye made out the location 
of the spring. The desert is almost the 
same the world over. Save for the cos- 
tumes of the men we might have been 
riding in western China far to the east, 
or in Arizona, still farther to the west. 
From our desert spring of dark sul 
phurous water we rode south over vast 
wastes of rough gravel and_ boulders 
and then turned to the southeast up 
a splendid gorge of red granite, fol 
lowing the line of the Roman _ road 
which onee ran from Gaza across the 
desert revions south of Palestine to 
Petra, the city of stone, and then on to 
the Gulf of Akaba on the one hand and 
the Persian Gulf on the other. The road 
is entirely destroyed except in a few 
level places. A long, ste« p climb brought 
us to a height of 2,500 feet above th 
Mediterranean Sea, where the elevation 
and the western exposure combine to 
cause more rainfall than  elsewher 
Here at the top of the granite a rough 
terrace half a mile wide has been formed 
by the wearing back of a deep red sand 
stone capped with white sandstone, upo 
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THE CHIEF HIGH 


hich grow numerous cedar trees, gQiv- 
ng a most pleasing aspect of verdure 
iingled with true desert conditions. 


Just as a winter view in a fertile land 


like a face asleep instead of awake, so 
a verdureless seene in the desert is like 
a body without life—beautiful perhaps, 
but leaving always a sense of longing. 
The geological structure of the plateau 
of Edom is practically identical with 
that of southern Utah north of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Both countries 
are now deserts, and in both the square- 
shouldered, straight-sided cliffs of dark 
red and the domes of white sandstone 
potted with green cedar trees indicate 
that deserts prevailed ten or fifteen mil- 
lion years ago in the Jura-Trias period. 
Both regions have been uplifted in the 
ame way; and as a result the two dis- 
tant parts of the world clos ly resemble 
each other, not only in scenery, but in 
the general mode of life of the people. 
Toward night we came to higher valleys 
three thousand feet above the sea, and 
there we began to find ancient canals and 
walls of fields, although now there is no 
water for irrigation. Then we reached 
the caves of El Beida—cisterns, houses, 
temples, and tombs hewn in the solid 
white sandstone. A long narrow slit in 
the rock leads into shady green depths 
where the sunshine never comes, and 
where the foot treads upon that rarest of 
treasures in this dry land—a carpet of 








PLACE AT PETRA 


soft green turf. On either side pur 
white cliffs tower almost perpendicular 
for a hundred feet or more, and then 
break away a little and at much greater 
heights form innumerable domes whose 
white tops suggest drifted snow. Of 
these, however, one gets no hint from 
below, for only the precipices and tl 


numerous caves and tombs are in sight. 
Some of the caves are cisterns into which 
rain-water was once cleverly led by 
means of narrow flights of steps which 
serve as troughs. Several of the tombs 
are carved into the form of graceful Ro- 
man temples with pillars, arches, and 
pediments, or Nabatewan houses with 
stepped roofs. 

From Fl Beida we proceeded to the 
metropolis of Petra, the far-famed and 
oft-described city of stone, whose tombs 
are temples cut in solid rock. There we 
camped in the “ Treasury of Pharaoh,” 
which is in reality a temple of Isis cut 
in the side of a narrow gorge like that 
already described at El Beida, except 
that the sandstone is red and weathers 
into fine square masses instead of being 
white and forming graceful domes, and 
the floor is covered with pebbles instead 
of with soft green grass. From the door 
one looks out at the Sik, a great crack, 
as it were, opening to a width of twenty 
to a hundred feet at the bottom and 
widening somewhat upward, but in real- 
ity the work of the stream, which has 





430 


cut down with great rapidity on account 
of the uplift of the plateau. 

It is hard to 
of Petra. As 


ruins 


ick a 
the 
red 
tem- 


vive an adequate 
wanders among 
the theatre of 


columns of 


one 
and looks at 
andstone, the ruined 
the 


have 


tombs, 

like 
the wonder 
beauty of 


ples and hundreds of some 


of which grand facades tem- 
ples fifty and sixty feet high, 
ot it 


tecture 


grows. It is not archi- 


or delicacy of design which up- 
the aj Mahal 
it is not simple 
the 


seenery 


peals to one here as in 
or other famous edifices; 
the 
Sphinx; nor is it pure 
the Alps; in 
other places go far ahead of 


grandeur as in pyramids and 


beauty of 
as in any single respect 
Petra, and 
even in its own special type of wild 


Utah 


howe ver, a 


much 


ffords a 


desert scenery southern 
No 
striking 
skill, 
scenery, 
t he 


M hich 


ex- 
S it. place, 


more combination of arehi- 


tectural design, and 
with it all full 
element of 


the site of 


vastness of 
grandeur of and 
measure of fascinating 
romance enshrouds 
vanished civilization. 
There is 


to the beginnings of great 


a peculiar interest attaching 
and 
this it is in one feel 
that in all the the Dead 
Sea no place is more important than the 
old Semitie “ High Places’ 


tops of the 


matters; 


part which makes 


region beyond 
ruins of the 
on th 
leet 
at Petra To reach 
flights of 


solid rock, 


five hundred 


crags 


above the town and the main tombs 


them one must 


climb long weather-worn steps 


hewn in the and sometimes it 


is necessary to seramble on hands and 
knees where the old approaches have been 
dest roved. At the the the 


eastles built by the Crusaders first catch 


top ruins of 


the eve, but one passes them with little 
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than a thought. N« 


upon the 


more ir does one dwell 


magnificent days of Roman 


domination in the early Christian cen 
turies before the 
the 
Christ do 
They it 
Places, 
fered 


their day. 


Mohammedan conquest ; 
Nabatwans of the 
the 
used 


and even time of 
attention 


the High 


detain 
last 


not 
was who 
but 


he re 


sacrifices 


were probably of 
thousands of 


Phe old Semites: were simpk 


years before 


in their art; indeed, ean be 


have 


the V scarce ly 
said to had any art in building their 
A platform hewn in 
the solid rock on a hilltop, high 
altar with a few steps and some troughs 
that 


places of sacrifice. 


and a 


was all they 
the 


brow ol 


eut in the living rock 
whe n 
the 


rock to 


needed, except pe rchance 
all th 


a hill, eutting away the 
feet 


hewed stone trom 


a dept! 


of twenty over an area a hundred 


feet in diameter, and leaving only one 


living rock 
symbols in the midst of 
One thing more they 
old Semitie days—tlh 
they 


or two sevmbolic obelisks Ol 
rising as sacred 
a place of prayer. 
eraved for in those 
deserve our 
| 


thing for which most 
he avenward, 
them 


atness of God. If ever a 


praise a broad vi W ai 


earthward, with nothing between 
selves and the gre 
it is on the top ol 
a lonely mountain. When the 
Petra took the offerings up to the 
High Place on the highest 


craggy higher 


man feels worshipful, 
priests at 
great 
point of a 

than the 
place of prayer surrounding the obelisks, 


summit, even 


something of reverence must have come 


worldly among them. 


this 


over even the most 


Worship in places like must surely 
have played some important part in the 
high 


Semite s, to 


development ot religious ideals 


among t.. early whom the 


half of mankind is indebted for its faith 














Legends of the 
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Che Accursed Bell 


HIS story, Sefior—it is about the 
accursed bell that once was the 
clock-bell of the Palace here in 

he City of Mexico—has so many be- 
ginnings that the only way really to get 
the bones of it would be for a number 
people, all talking at once, to tell the 
fferent first parts of it at the same time. 
For, you see, the curse that was upon 
is bell—that caused it to be brought 
tria! before the Consejo of the In- 
isition, and by the Consejo to be 
ndemned to have its wicked tongue 
rm out and to be banished from Spain 
to this ecountry—was made up of several 
curses which had been in use in other 
ays elsewhere previously: so that one 
heginning is with the Moor, and another 
with Don Gil de Marecadante, and an- 
other with the devil-forged armor, and 
still another with the loosing of all the 
irses from the eross (wherein for some 
hundreds of years they were imprisoned) 
and the fusing of them into the one great 


curse wherewith this unfortunate bell 


as afflicted—which happened when that 
holy emblem was refounded, and with 
the metal of it this bell was made. 
Concerning the Moor, Sefior, I can 
give you very little information. All 
that I know about him is that he had 
the bad name of Muslef; and that he 
was killed—as he deserved to be killed, 
being an Infidel—by a Christian knight; 
and that this knight cut his head off and 
brought it home with him as an agree- 
able memento of the occasion, and was 
very pleased with what he had done. 
('nfortunately, this knight also brought 
home with him the Moor’s armor—which 
was of bronze, and so curiously and so 
beautifully wrought that it evidently 
had been forged by devils, and which 
was farther charged with devilishness 
because it had been worn by an infidel; 
and then, still more unfortunately, he 
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neglected to have the armor purified by 
causing the devils to be exorcised out 
of it by a Christian priest. Therefore, 
of course, the devils remained in the 
armor—ready to make trouble whenever 
they got the chance. 

How Don Gil de Marcadante came 
to be the owner of that accursed devil- 
possessed armor, Sejfior, I never have 
heard mentioned. Perhaps he bought it 
because it happened to fit him; and, cer- 
tainly—he being a most unusually sin- 
ful young gentleman—the curse that was 
upon it and the devils which were a 
part of it fitted him to a hair. 

This Don Gil was a student of law 
in Toledo; but his studies were the very 
last things to which he turned his at- 
tention, and the life that he led was the 
shame of his respectable brother and his 
excellent mother’s despair. Habitually, 
he broke every law of the Decalogue, and 
so brazenly that all the city rang with 
the stories of his evil doings and his 
crimes. Moreover, he was of a blusterous 
nature and a born brawler: ready at the 
slightest contradiction to burst forth 
with such a torrent of blasphemies and 
imprecations that his mouth seemed to 
be a den of snakes and toads and scor- 
pions; and ever quick to snatch his sword 
out and to get on in a hurry from words 
to blows. As ‘his nearest approach to 
good nature was after he had killed some 
one in a quarrel of his own making, and 
as even at those favorable times his tem- 
per was of a brittleness, he was not 
looked upon as an agreeable companion 
and had few friends. 

This Don Gil had most intimate rela- 
tions with the devil, as was proved in 
various ways. Thus, a wound that he 
received in one of his duels instantly 
closed and healed itself; on a night of 
impenetrable darkness, as he went about 
his evil doings, he was seen to draw apart 
the heavy gratings of a window as though 
the thick iron bars had been silken 





threads; and a stone that he cast at a 
man in one of his rages—mercifully not 
hitting him—remained burning hot in 
the place where it had fallen for several 
days. Moreover, it was known generally 
that in the night-time, in a most secret 
and hidden part of his dwelling, he gave 
himself up to hideous and very horrible 
sacrileges in which his master the devil 
had always a part. And so—these facts, 
and others of a like nature, coming to 
the knowledge of the Holy Office—it was 
perceived that he was a sorcerer. There- 
fore he was marched off—wearing his 
devil-forged armor, to which fresh curses 
had come with his use of it—to a cell in 
the Inquisition; and to make sure of 
holding him fast until the next auto 
de f6 came round, when he was to be 
burned properly and regularly, he was 
bound with a great chain, and the chain 
was secured firmly to a strong staple 
in the cell wall. 

3ut the devil, Sefior, sometimes saves 
his own. On a morning, the jailer went 
as usnal to Don Gil’s cell with the bread 
and the water for him; and when he 
had opened the cell door he saw, as he 
believed, Don Gil in his armor waiting 
as usual for his bread and his water: 
but in a moment he perceived that what 
he saw was not Don Gil in his armor, 
but only the accursed armor standing up- 
right full of emptiness; and that the 
staple was torn out; and-that the great 
chain was broken, and that Don Gil was 
gone! And then—so much to the horror 
of the jailer that he immediately went 
mad of it—the empty armor began slow- 
ly to walk up and down the cell! 

After that time Don Gil never was 
seen, nor was he heard of, again on earth; 
and so on earth, when the time came 
for burning him at the auto de fé, he 
had to be burned in effigy. However— 
as there could be no doubt about the place 
to which the devil had taken him—every- 
body was well satisfied that he got his 
proper personal burning elsewhere. 

Then it was, Sefior, that the Holy 
Office most wisely ordered that that devil- 
possessed and doubly accursed armor 
should be melted, and refounded into a 
cross: knowing that the sanctity of that 
blessed emblem would quiet the curses 
and would hold the devils still and fast. 
Therefore that order was executed; and 
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the wisdom of it—which some had ques 
tioned, on the ground that devils an 
curses were unsuitable material to ma! 
a cross of—was apparent as soon as thx 
bronze turned fluid in the furnace: }b 
cause there came from the fiery seething 
midst of it—to the dazed terror of th 
workmen—shouts of devil-laughter, an 
impreeations horrible to listen to, an 
frightful blasphemies; and to these si 
ceeded, as the metal was being poured 
into the mould, a wild outburst of defiant 
remonstrance; and then all this demonia: 
fury died away—as the metal hardene 
and became fixed as a cross—at first int 
half-choked cries of agony, and thi 
into confused lamentations, and at th« 
last into little whimpering moans. Thus 
the devils and the curses were disposed 
of: and then the cross—holding the: 
imprisoned in its holy substance—was 
set up in a little townlet not far fron 
Madrid in which just then a _ cross 
happened to be wanted; and there 
remained usefully for some hundreds 
of years. 

At the end of that period—by whic! 
time everybody was dead who knew what 
was inside of it—the cross was asked for 
by the Prior of a little convent in that 
townlet near Madrid, who desired it that 
he might have it refounded into a bell: 
and as the Prior was a worthy person, 
and as he really needed a bell, his request 
was granted. So they made out of th 
cross a very beautiful bell: having o1 
one side of it the two-headed eagle; and 
having on the other side of it a ealvario: 
and having at the top of it, for its hang- 
ing, two imperial lions supporting a cross 
bar in the shape of a crown. Then it 
was hung in the tower of the little con- 
vent: and the Prior, and all the Brothers 
with him, were very much pleased. But 
that worthy Prior, and those equally 
worthy Brothers, were not pleased for 
long, Sefior: because the curses and tl« 
devils all were loose again—and their 
chance to do new wickedness had come! 

On a night of blackness, without any 
warning whatever, the whole of the town- 
let was awakened by the prodigious 
elangor of a bell furiously ringing. In 
an instant—seeking the cause of this dis- 
turbance—everybody came out into th 
night’s blackness: the Sefior Cura, the 
Sefior Alcalde, the alguaciles, the Prior, 
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THE EMPTY ARMOR BEGAN TO WALK UP AND 


DOWN THE CELL 
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the Brothers, all the townsfolk to the 
verv last one. And when they had looked 
about them they found that the cause 
f the disturbance was the new bell of 


the convent: which was ringing with 
such an excessive violence that the 
night’s blackness was corrupted with 
its noise. 

Terror was upon every one; and 


‘eater terror was upon every one when 
t was found out that the door of the bell- 
wer was locked, and that the bell was 
ringing of its lone self: because the bad 
ct then became evident that only devils 
tuld have the matter in hand. The 
seior Alealde alone—being a very val- 
int gentleman, and not much believing 
devils—was not satisfied with that 
Therefore the Sefior Alcalde 
ised the door to be unlocked and, car- 
ving a torch with him, entered the bell- 
and there he found the bell-rope 
razily flying up and down as though a 
lozen men were pulling it, and nobody 
illing it—which sight somewhat shook 
nerves. However, because of his 
valorousness, he only stopped to cross 
imself; and then he went on bravely up 
the belfry stair. But what he saw when 
he was come into the belfry fairly brought 
him to a stand. For there was the bell 
ringing tempestuously; and never a vis- 
ible hand was near it; and the only liv- 
ing thing that he found in the belfry was 
a great black cat with its tail bushed out 
and its fur bristling—which evil animal 
for a moment leered at him malignantly 
with its green eyes gleaming in the torch- 


nding. 


wer; 


light, and then sprang past him and 
dashed down the stair. 
Then the Sefior Alealde, no longer 


doubting that the bell was being rung by 
devils, and himself not knowing how to 
manage devils, called down from the 
belfry to the Sefior Cura to come up 
and take charge of the matter: where- 
ipon the Sefior Cura, holding his courage 
in both hands, did come up into the 
belfry, bringing his hisopo with him, and 
fell to sprinkling the bell with holy water 

which seemed to him, so far as he 
could his way intc that difficult 
tangle, the best thing that he could do. 
But his doing it, of course, was the very 
worst thing that he could have done: 
hecause, you see, Sefior, the devils were 
angered beyond all endurance by being 


see 
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scalded with the holy water (that being 
the effect that holy water has upon devils) 
and so only rang the bell the more 
furiously in their agony of pain. Then 
the Sefior Alcalde and the Sefior Cura 
perceived that they could not quiet the 
devils, and decided to give up trying to. 
Therefore they down from the 
belfry together—and they, and everybody 
with them, went away through the night’s 
blackness crossing themselves, and were 
glad to be safe again in their homes. 
The next day the Sefior Alealde made 
a formal inquest into the whole matter: 
citing to appear before him all the towns- 
folk and all the Brothers, and question- 
ing them closely every one. And the 
result of this inquest was to make cer- 
tain that the bell-ringer of the convent 
had not rung the bell; nor had any other 
of the Brothers rung it; nor had any of 
the townsfolk rung it. Therefore the 
Sefior Alcalde, and with him the Sefior 
Cura—whose opinion was of importance 
in such a matter—decided that,the devil 
had rung it: and their degision was 
accepted by everybody, bérause 7 that 
was what everybody from the beginging 
had believed. = d 
Therefore—because such ‘devilish do- 
ings affected the welfare of “the whole 
kingdom-—a formal report ff all that 
had happened was submitt@d* to the 
Cortes; and the Cortes, after pondering 
the report seriously, perceived that the 
matter was ecclesiastical and referred.it 
to the Consejo of the Inquisition; and 
the members of the Consejo, in due 
course, ordered that all the facts should 
be digested and regularized and an opin- 
ion passed upon them. by their Fiscal. 
Being a very painstaking person, the 
Fiseal went at his work with so great 
an earnestness that for more than a year 
he was engaged. upon it. First he read 
all that he could find to read about 
bells in all the Spanish law-books, from 
the Siete Partidas of Alonzo the Wise 
downward; then he read all that he could 
find about bells in such law-books of for- 
eign countries as were accessible to him; 
then, in the light of the information so 
obtained, he digested and regularized the 
facts of the case presented for his con- 
sideration and applied himself to writing 
his opinion upon them; and then, at last, 
he came before the Consejo and read to 


came 
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that body his opinion from beginning to 
end. Through the whole of a long day 
the Fiscal read his opinion; and through 
the whole of the next day, and the next, 
and the next; and at the end of the 
fourth day he finished the reading of his 
opinion and sat down. And the opinion 
of the Fiscal was that the devil had rung 
the bell. 

Then the Consejo, after debating for 
three days upon what had been read by 
the Fiseal, gave formal approval to his 
opinion; and in conformity with it the 
Consejo came to these conclusions: 

1. That the ringing of the bell was a 
matter of no importance to good Chris- 
tians. 

2. That the bell, being possessed of a 
devil, should have its tongue torn out: 
so that never again should it dare to 
ring of its lone devilish self, to the peril 
of human souls. 

3. That the bell, being dangerous to 
good Christians, should be banished from 
the Spanish Kingdom to the Indies, and 
forever should remain tongueless and 
exiled overseas, 

Thereupon, that wise sentence was 
executed. The devil-possessed bell was 
taken down from the belfry of the little 
convent, and its wicked tongue was torn 
out of it; then it was carried shamefully 
and with insults to the coast; then it was 
put on board of one of the ships of the 
flota bound for Mexico;“and in Mexico, 
in due course, it arrived. Being come 
here, and no orders coming with it re- 
garding its disposition, it was brought 
from Vera Cruz to the Capital and was 
placed in an odd corner of one of the 
corridors of the Palace: and there it re- 
mained quietly—everybody being shy of 
meddling with a bell that was known to 
be alive with witcheraft—for some hun- 
dreds of years. 

In that same corner it still was, Sefior, 
when the Conde de Revillagigedo—only 
a little more than a century ago—became 
Viceroy; and as soon as that most ener- 
getic gentleman saw it he wanted to know 
in a hurry—being indisposed to let any- 
thing or anybody rust in idleness—why a 
hell that needed only a tongue in it to 
make it serviceable was not usefully em- 
ployed. For some time no one could tell 
him anything more about the bell than 
that there was a curse upon it; and that 


answer did not satisfy him, because curs: 
did not count for much in his ver 
practical mind. In the end, a very o] 
clerk in the Secretariat gave him t! 
bell’s true story; and proved the trut 
of it by bringing out from deep in t] 
archives an ancient yellowed parchment 
which was precisely the royal order, f. 
lowing the decree of the Consejo, th 
the bell should have its tongue torn o 
and forever should remain tongueless a 
exiled overseas, 

With that order before him, even 
Conde de Revillagigedo, Sefior, did n 
venture to have a new tongue put int 
the bell and to set it to regular wor 
again; but what he did do came to muc 
the same thing. At that very time he 
was engaged in pushing to a brisk con 
pletion the repairs of the Palace—th: 
had gone on for a hundred years la: 
guishingly, following the burning of 
in the time of the Viceroy Don Gaspa 
de la Cerda—and among his repairing 
was the replacement of the Palace clock. 
Now a clock-bell, Senor, does not ne 
a tongue in it, being struck with han 
mers from the outside; and so the Cond 
whose wits were of an alertness, perceived 
in a moment that by employing the bel 
as a clock-bell he could make it usef 
again without traversing the king’s com- 
mand. And that was what immediat: 
ly he did with it—and that was ho 
the Palace clock came to have foiste: 
upon it this accursed bell. 

But, so far as I have heard, Sefio: 
this bell conducted itself as a elock-b 
with a perfect regularity and propriety: 
probably beeause the devils which wer 
in it had grown too old to be dangerous! 
hurtful, and beeause the eurse that wa 
upon it had weakened with time. I my 
self, as a boy and as a young man, hav 
heard it doing its duty always punctual 
ly; and no doubt it still would be doin: 
its duty had not the busy-bodying Frenc! 
seen fit—during the period of the Inter 
vention, when they meddled with every 
thing—to put another bell in the plac 
of it and to have it melted down. What 
was done with the metal when the bell 
was melted, Sefior, I do not know: but 
T have been told by an old founder of m: 
acquaintance that nothing was done wit! 
it: because, as he very positively assured 
me, when the bell was melted the metal 
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f it went sour in the furnace and re- 
fused to be recast. 
If that is true, Sefior, it looks as 
though all those devils in the bell—which 
me to it from the Moor and from 
devil-forged armor and from Don 
Gil de Mareadante — still had some 
strength for wickedness left to them even 
their old age. 


Legend of the Galle de la MWachincuepa 


Naturally, Sefior, this matter which 
gave its name to the Calle de la Machin- 
cuepa created a scandal that set all the 
tongues in the city to buzzing about it: 

ery one, of course, blaming the young 
lady—even though she did it to win such 
vast riches—for committing so publicly 
so great an impropriety ; but some hold- 
ing that a greater blame attached to the 
Marqués, her uncle, for punishing her— 
no matter how much she deserved punish- 
ment—by making her inheritance de- 
pend upon so strange and so outrageous 
a condition; and some even saying that 
the greatest blame of all rested upon the 
Viceroy: because he did not forbid an 
indecorum that was planned to—and that 
did—take place in the Plaza Mayor di- 
rectly in front of his Palace, and so 
beneath his very nose. For myself, Senior, 
[ think that the young lady deserved more 
blame than anybody: because she was fré 
to make her own choice in the matter, 
and that she chose riches rather than 
propriety very clearly proved — though 
that, to be sure, was known before she 
lid her choosing—that she had a bad 
heart. As the Viceroy who did not 
forbid that young lady to do what she did 
do was the Duque de Linares—who, as 
you know, Sefior, took up the duties of 
his high office in the year 1714—you will 
perceive that the curious event. about 
which I now am telling you occurred 
very nearly two full centuries ago. 

At that time there lived in the street 
that ever since that time has been called 
the Street of the Machincuepa a very 
rich and a very noble Spanish gentleman 
whose name was Don Mendo Quiroga y 
Saurez, and whose title was Marqués del 
Valle Salado. In his beginning he was 
neither rich nor noble, and not even of 
good blood: having been begotten of an 
unknown father and born of an unknown 
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mother; and having in his young man 
hood gone afloat out of Spain as a com 
mon sailor to seek his fortune on the sea. 
What he did upon the sea was a matter 
that his teeth guarded his tongue from 
talking about in his later years: but it 
was known generally that—while in ap 
pearance he and his ship had been en- 
gaged in the respectable business of 
bringing slaves from Africa to the col- 
onies—his real business had been that 
of a corsair; and that on his murdering 
piracies the corner-stone of his great 
fortune had been laid. 

Having in that objectionable manner 
accumulated a whole ship-load of money, 
and being arrived at an age when so 
bustling a life was distasteful to him, 
he came to Mexico; and, being come here, 
he bought with his ship-load of money 
the Valle Salado: and there he set up 
great salt-works out of which—knowing 
well how to grease the palms of those in 
the Government who could be of service 
to him—he coined more gold than could 
be guessed at even in a dream. There- 
fore it was known with certainty that 
he possessed a fortune of precisely three 
millions and a half of dollars—which 
is a greater sum, Sefior, than a hun- 
dred men could count in a whole month 
of summer days. And of his millions 
he sent to the King such magnificent 
presents that the King, in simple justice 
to him, had to reward him; and so the 
King made him a marqués—and he was 
the Marqués del Valle Salado from that 
time on. 

Therefore—being so very rich, and a 
marqués—his sea-murderings of his 
younger days, and his sea-stealings that 
made the corner-stone of his great for- 
tune, were the very last things which his 
tecth suffered his tongue to talk about: 
and he lived with a great magnificence a 
life that caused much seandal, and he was 
generally esteemed and respected, and be 
cause of his charities he was beloved by 
all the poor. 

As old age began to creep upon this 
good gentleman, Sefior, and with it the 
infirmities that came of his loose way of 
living, he found himself in the world 
lonely: because, you see—never having 
perceived any necessity for marrying 
he had no wife to care for him, nor chil- 
Aren whose duty it was to minister to his 
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needs. Therefore—his brother in Spain 
about that time dying, and leaving a 
daughter behind him—he brought ftom 
Spain his dead brother’s daughter: whom 
he put at the head of his magnificent 
household, and equally confided himself 
in his infirmity to her eare. And, that 
she might be repaid for her care of him, 
he heaped upon her every possible lux- 
ury and splendor that his great riches 
could procure. 

The name of this young lady, Sefior, 
was Dofia Paz de Quiroga; and the posi- 
tion to which she was raised by Don 
Mendo’s munificence—and all the more 
because she was raised to it from the 
depths of poverty—was very much to her 
mind. Dofia Paz was of a great beauty 
that well became the rich clothing and 
the rich jewels that her uncle lavished 
upon her; and what with her beauty, and 
her finery, and her recognized nobility as 
the lawful inheritor of her uncle’s title, 
she knew herself to be—and made no 
bones of asserting herself to be—the very 
greatest lady at the Viceroy’s court. She 
was of a jealous and rancorous disposi- 
tion, and very charitable, and excessively 
selfish, and her pride was beyond all 
words. Every one of the young men in 
the city immediately fell in love with 
her; and she won also the respect of the 
most eminent clerics and the homage of 
the very greatest nobles of the court. So 
nice was her sense of her own dignity 
that even in the privacy of her own house- 
hold her conduct at all times was marked 
by a rigorous elegance; and in public she 
carried herself with a grave stateliness 
that would have befitted a queen. 

But this young lady had a bad heart, 
Sefior, as I have already mentioned; and 
toward Don Mendo, to whom she owed 
everything, she did not behave well at all. 
So far from ministering to him in his 
infirmities, she left him wholly to the care 
of hired servants; when she made her 
rare visits to his sick-room she carried 
always a scented handkerchief, and held 
it to her nose closely—telling him that 
the smell of balsams and of plasters was 
distasteful to her; and never, by any 
chance whatever, did she give him one 
single kind look or kind word. As was 
most natural, Don Mendo did not like the 
way that Dofia Paz treated him: there- 
fore, in the inside of him, he made his 





mind up that he would pay her for it in 
the end. Anda in the end he did pay her 
for it: as she found out when, on a day, 
that worthy old man was called to go to 
heaven and they came to read his will. 

Doiia Paz listened to the reading of 
the will with the greatest satisfaction. 
Sefior, until the reading got to the ver) 
end of it: because Don Mendo uniformly 
styled her his beloved niece—which some- 
what surprised her—and in plain words 
directed that every one of his three mil- 
lions and a half of dollars should be hers. 
But at the very end of the will a condi 
tion was made that had to be fulfilled 
before she could touch so much as a tlaco 
of her great inheritance: and that con- 
dition was so monstrous—and all the more 
monstrous because Dofia Paz was so 
rigorously elegant in all her doings, and 
so respectful of her own dignity—that 
the mere naming of it almost suffocated 
her with fright and shame. 

And, really, Sefior, that Dofia Paz felt 
that way about it is not to be wondered 
at, because what Don Mendo put at the 
very end of his will was this: “So to 
Paz, my beloved niece, I leave the whole 
of my possessions; but only in case that 
she comply precisely with the condition 
that I now lay upon her. And the con- 
dition that I now lay upon her is this: 
That, being dressed in her richest ball 
dress, and wearing her most magnificent 
jewels, she shall go in an open coach to 
the Plaza Mayor at noonday; and that, 
being come to tlie Plaza Mayor, she shall 
walk to the very middle of it; and that 
there, in the very middle of it, she shall 
bow her head to the ground; and that 
then, so bowing, she shall make the turn 
which among the common people of Mex- 
ico is called a ‘machineuepa.’ And it is 
my will that if my beloved niece Paz does 
not comply precisely with this condition, 
within six months from the day on which 
I pass out of life, then the whole of my 
possessions shall be divided into two 
equal parts: of which one part shall be- 
long to the Convent of Nuestra Sejfiora 
de la Merced, and the other part shall 
belong to the Convent of San Francisco; 
and of my possessions my beloved niece 
shall have no part at all. And this con- 
dition I lay upon my beloved niece Paz 
that, in the bitterness of the shame of it, 








she may taste a little of the bitterness 
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with which her cruelties have filled my 
lying years.” 

Well, Sefior, you may fancy the state 
that that most proud and most dignified 
voung lady was in when she knew the 
terms on which alone her riches would 
ome to her! And as to making her mind 
ip in such a case, she found it quite 
impossible. On the one side, she would 
say to herself that what was required of 
her to win her inheritance would be done, 
and done with, in no more than a mo- 
ment; and that then and always—being 
tich beyond dreaming, and in her own 
right a Marquesa—she would be the great- 
est lady in the whole of New Spain. And 
then, on the other side, she would say to 
herself that precisely because of her great 
wealth and her title she would be all 
the more sneered at for descending to an 
act so seandalous; and that if she did 
descend to that act she would be known 
as the Marquesa de la Machincuepa to 
the end of her days. And what to do, 
Senior, she did not know at all. And as 
time went on and on, and she did not 
do anything, the Mercedarios and the 
Franciscanos—being always more and 
more sure that they would share between 
them Don Mendo’s great fortune—talked 
pleasantly about new altars in their 
churches and new comforts in their con- 
vents: and as they talked they rubbed 
their hands. 

And so it came to the very last day of 
the six months that Don Mendo had given 
to Dofia Paz in which to make her mind 
up; and the morning hours of that day 
went slipping past, and of Dofia Paz the 
crowds that filled the streets and the 
Plaza Mayor saw nothing; and the Mer- 
eedarios and the Franciscanos all had 
smiling faces—being at last entirely cer- 
tain that Don Mendo’s millions of dol- 
lars would be theirs. 


And then, Sefior, just as the Palace 
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clock was 
eleven, the 


striking the half-hour past 
great doors of Don Mendo’s 
house were opened; and out through the 
doorway came an open coach in which 
Dofia Paz was seated, dressed in her rich- 
est ball dress and wearing the most mag- 
nificent of her jewels; and Dofia Paz, 
pale as a dead woman, drove through the 
crowds on the streets and into the crowd 
on the Plaza Mayor; and then she walked, 
the crowd making way for her, to the 
very middle of it—where her servants 
had laid a rich carpet for her; and there, 
as the Palace clock struck twelve—com- 
plying precisely with Don Mendo’s condi- 
tion—Dofia Paz bowed her head to the 
ground; and then, so bowing, she made 
the turn which among the common people 
of Mexico is called a machincuepa! So 
did Dofia Paz win for herself Don Men- 
do’s millions of dollars: and so did come 
into the soul of her the bitterness of 
shame that Don Mendo meant should 
come into it—in reward for the bitterness 
with which her cruelties had filled his 
dying years! 

What became of this young lady—who 
so sacrificed propriety in order to gain 
riches—I never have heard mentioned: 
but it is certain that the street in which 
she lived immediately got the name of 
the Street of the Machincuepa—and the 
exact truth of every detail of this curious 
story is attested by the fact that that is 
its name now. 

Perhaps the meaning of this 
machincuepa, Sefior — being, as Don 
Mendo said in his will, a word in use 
among the common people of Mexico—is 
unknown to you. The meaning of it, in 
good Spanish, is salto mortal—only it 
means more. And it was precisely that 
sort of an excessive somersault—there in 
the middle of the crowded Plaza Mayor 
at roonday—that the most proud and the 
most dignified Dofia Paz turned! 
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July, 1863, my father, the Rev. 

W. W. Lord, then rector of Christ 
Church in that city, was permitted by 
the Union commander to depart for New 
Orleans, on a steamboat, with his family, 
in company with a cargo of disabled 
Confederate prisoners. When the boat 
approached the levee at New Orleans an 
animated and inspiring spectacle met the 
eves of those on board. It seemed as 
though the entire white population of 
the Crescent City were lining the river 
front and cheering the men who had 
fought and suffered in defence of their 
sister city. Scarfs, hats, and handker- 
chiefs waved a hearty welcome, and many 
old men, women, and children, eager to 
refresh the half-starved prisoners and 
refugees, carried baskets and hampers 
filled to the brim with luxuries, comforts, 
and necessities of life. 

That night we were placed on board 
of a United States steamship, destined 
to meet at sea a Confederate gunboat 
from Mobile, and to transfer to its care 
the wounded Confederate prisoners from 
Vicksburg. My father held a passport 
written and signed by General Grant, en- 
titling himself and his family, together 
with Miss Birchett, a young woman 
travelling under my father’s protection, 
to the privilege of being transferred 
with these prisoners to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Confederate government. 
For Genera! Grant had promised my 
uncle Charles, a judge in the courts of 
St. Louis and his personal friend, that 
if Vicksburg fell he would aid in every 
way possible his “rebel brother Will- 
iam”; and this passport was the only 
favor my father would either ask or ac- 
cept of a man who was never known to 
forget a promise or a friend. 

The Confederate gunboat was sighted 
during our second day out; and as she 
hove to, with the Stars and Bars flying 
bravely above her decks, our little group 
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of refugees, including our negro maid 
Minnie, lustily cheered her. It was th 
first Confederate flag we had seen sinc: 
the sorrow and humiliation of our city’s 
surrender on the Fourth of July. 

We did not witness the transfer of th: 
wounded soldiers, but remained in our 
cabins while this was going on—I sup 
pose, to avoid the painful sight. When it 
came our turn to cross the stormy waters 
we found that the two vessels were lying 
only a few ship-lengths apart, and a long 
boat was swinging back and forth lik 
a pendulum past a set of short steps and 
a small platform rigged to the side o! 
the ship. 

Between the ships, to my startled eyes, 
the seas ran higher than the hills of 
Vicksburg. We lost sight of both ships 
in the hollows of the waves, and with 
walls of water on every side I thought 
tremblingly of the passage of the Chil- 
dren of Israel through the Red Sea. But 
with skilful and strong seamen at th 
oars, we soon reached our destination. 

The gunboat was a converted coast- 
trader, so loaded down with iron-plate 
armor and heavy guns that in a gale, 
such as was now blowing, her decks wer 
awash almost continuously. This result 
ed in the women of our party lying snug 
below, but my father and I weathered 
out the blow upon deck, where the cap- 
tain told us that the crazy craft, whil: 
safe enough in an ordinary gale, was so 
heavily armed and sheathed, out of all 
proportion to her draught, that if she 
should ever encounter a real hurrican: 
in the open Gulf she must inevitably go 
to the bottom, even if they succeeded in 
throwing overboard the heavier guns 
That this belief was well founded soon 
proved sadly true. After landing us at 
Mobile the gunboat again put to sea; a 
hurricane swept the Gulf on the day of 
her departure, and she was nevermor 
heard from. 

In Mobile we were the guests of a 
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rominent churehman and citizen. As_ lava-tipped end of an iron tube, and there 


( was the possessor ot a fortune of 
Monte Cristo proportions, he had _ in- 
dulged himself in coal-gas illumination, 
at that time an almost unheard-of luxury. 
Behind his city residence was a privat 
gas-tank as large as a small house, 
hich was at once the pride and the envy 

his fellow citizens and an object of 
pilgrimage and marvel to the people of 
Petroleum 
had not vet been discovered, and the 


the surrounding country. 


treets of the city were lighted by splut- 
tering lamps which contained a mal- 
odorous compound of grease and oil 
alled “fluid.” In the homes of the 
vealthier citizens wax and sperm candles 
twinkled in candelabra and chandeliers 
resplendent with sparkling pendants of 
prism-shaped glass; while among the poor 
the home-made tallow-dip was in general 
ise. But in the mansion of our host, 
from kitchen to garret, you had only to 
touch a lighted match or taper to the 
Vo. CXX 
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blazed in the air a fan-shaped illumina- 
tion of many candle-power, which could 
be turned up or down or on and off at 
pleasure, by the mere twist of a fixed 
metal key. The Mobile Aladdin had in- 
stalled this improvement when in the 
heyday of married bliss he sought to 
procure for his adored wife and child 
all the luxuries of the world which his 
great wealth could command. Now, a 
childless widower, in his desolated home 
he led the life of a hermit. 

That we were the guests of this morbid 
mourner, who came back into the world 
from among the ghosts of his departed 
idols to become our host, was due to the 
fact that a cherished desire of his wife 
had been that she might at some time 
entertain in their beautiful home my 
father and his family, whom she greatly 
admired. Aroused from his despondency 
by the news of our arrival as refugees 
from Vicksburg, he threw open his house 
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for our entertainment and insisted upon 
our accepting his hospitality. For the 
same knowing it to have been 
his wife’s wish, he prepared an elaborate 


reason, 


church reception in honor of my father, 
whose and 
through 
seven deadly epidemics Was wide-spread 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Greensborough, 


fame as a scholar, orator, 


volunteer yellow -fever nurse 


the heart 
of the cotton belt, was completely subject 
to that hoary-headed monarch ealled in 
those days King Cotton. All the country 
around but 


pro- 


situated in 


grew cotton, cotton, cotton, 


Not the 


verbial hog and hominy of Georgia were 


not a thing to eat. even 
produced in sufficient abundance to meet 
for any considerable length of time the 
requirements of the village population. 
Cut off on the north from traffic with 
Atlanta, and with the cloud of 
Sherman’s threatened already 
those 
people of Greens- 


dark 
invasion 
easting its shadow southward, 
the thrifty 


borough who owned any superfluity of 


among 


food hid and hoarded it with jealous care 
As the local 
food-supply grew less and the shelves of 
the 


against evil davs to come. 


grocery-store were emptied, it be- 
came each day more difficult to purchase 
at any price with Confederate money the 
necessities of life. One hundred dollars 
not hox of crackers, nor 
a five-hundred-dollar bill a Virginia ham. 
You might, it is true, jack- 
knife for two hundred dollars, or a pair 
of trousers or cavalry boots, or perhaps 
a saddle, for from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars: but a barrel of Confederate 
money could not be exchanged for a bag 
of coffee or flour, nor would 
enough of it to paper the town hall have 
been accepted in 
head of 
such 


would buy a 


buy a 


sack of 
for a hogs- 
corned beef. Under 
father, a learned 
rector in charge of an established parish, 


payment 
bacon or 
conditions my 
and the possessor of a superabundant sum 
of the beautifully engraved paper cur- 
reney of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, was as helplessly unable to keep the 
wolf of hunger from his door as was the 
Indeed, like 
that degenerate child of nature, he had 
to take to the with gun in 
order to keep his family from starvation. 
Fortunately he was a good shot. So, 
i country that was 


veriest “Georgia cracker.” 


woods his 


in a swarming as 
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with rabbits, he kept the family larde 
well supplied. 

The rectory garden proved a sad dis 
appointment. <A 
worm-eaten cabbages, and tomatoes that 
would not ripen, but rotted and with 
ered on the vine, were all that the most 
careful gardening could produce from 
naturally barren soil. At had 
revelled in the manna of th 


meadows—mushrooms. 


few shrivelled radishes 


first we 
delicious 
gut when winter 
shut off our scanty supply both of veg: 
tables and of mushrooms, while the father 
roamed the woods for game the childre: 
scoured the hills and fields and gathered 
the broad-leafed 
tute for spinach. 


pokeweed as a substi 
With rabbit stew and 
pokeweed greens the rector’s winter tablk 
was fairly well supplied; for God’s woods 
and fields Greensborough pro 
vided without money and without price 
what refused 
tainable gold o™ 


around 
man unob 
We had 
no coffee: but a few sweet potatoes, given 
to us by a parishioner, sliced thin, sun 
dried, roasted erisp, and finally ground 
in a coffee-mill, 
for that luxury. 
The coldest 
Georgia occurred 
of that memorable 
in sutticient 


for aught 
greenbacks.” 


save 


served as a substitut 


weather known il 
about 


vear, 


ever 
Christmas-tim« 
1863, and fuel 
both eooking 
and heating was not to be obtained. 


quantity for 

The night before Christmas my thre 
little sisters and | doubl 
hed, so that all covering 
might be heaped 
warm. 


slept in one 


available 
upon us to keep u 


Christmas morning, after th 


chilling experience of making our ab 
ice-cold 
sister, who was of an 


lutions in eldest 
inventive and ro- 
mind, and who inherited 
father scholarly 


water, my 
mantie turn of 
from my instinets, or 
ganized us for comfort’s sake into fight 
ing for and England. 
Armed with our mother’s spotless pillows, 
amid terrifie “Vive la 
and for Merry 
England!” we fought “ Jack Frost” and 
one another to a finish, and went warm 
to breakfast. After breakfast my father, 
in order to avoid putting us to bed again 
for warmth, set to work with spade and 
axe and unearthed from our frozen gar- 
den a venerable stump of goodly size, 
while we played “ tag ” 
aglow. 


squads France 


war-cries of 


France!” “St. George 


and kept ourselves 
This stump, when trimmed and 
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IN THE PATH 
yped, was dragged by the servants, with 
r merry aid, the room. 
i here, like a veritable Yule-log, it blazed 
on the open hearth and diffused a de- 
htful warmth all day and far into the 
yht. Within the range of its comfort- 
want 


into living 


influence war and were quite 


Hickorynuts and black wal- 
its were cracked upon the hearth, and 


rgotten. 


strings of chinquapins were boiled and 
roasted by the yard; while father 
kept us wide-eyed and enraptured with 
fascinating tales his inexhaustible 
fund of classic folk-lore. 

In the light of 
the household methods of primeval man, 
dependent upon the spoils of the woods 
and fields for food, a call to the rectorship 
f Christ Chureh, Winnsborough, South 
which 


my 


from 


our retrogression to 


father on 
we ].. 


sav- 


reached 
1864, came as a 
the life of the 
ge hunter, restoring him to his proper 


Carolina, 
taster 


‘Ome 


my 

Sunday, 
release from 
sphere of priest and scholar among men 
f good-will. The hospitality of South 
Carolina is proverbial, and father 
desired to identify the fortunes 
of his family with those of the generous 
devout Huguenots 
gallant Cavaliers. 

Nor was he disappointed in regard to 
his expectations from the people of the 
ld Palmetto State. Upon our arrival 

Winnsborough, after an indescribably 


my 
ore atly 


descendants of and 


tedious journey over railroads operated 
under military supervision, we found the 
nly two non-combatant members of 
Christ Church vestry awaiting us at the 
One 
invalid mer- 
chant exempt from military service be- 
cause of constitutional ailments which 
made activity of that kind impossible. 
The other was a physician of such great 
weight and unwieldy proportions that he 
had been rejected as ineligible for army 
or navy by the none too lenient conscrip- 
tion officers of the Confederate govern- 
ment. The authorities, indeed, were at 
that time drafting for active 
every available white man and_ boy 
the ages of sixteen and sixty 
The majority of the vestry were 
able-bodied volunteers serving in the 
ranks of General Hampton or General 
Wheeler; but never was a militant ma- 
jority in the field better 


station with their family carriages. 


these gentlemen was an 


service 


between 


vears, 


represented 
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by an 
The 


at-home 


invalided home. 


minority at 
his fellow 


vreeted us 


great doctor and stay- 


vestryman with a 


cordiality that made us feel as if Winns- 


borough as well as the church and 
rectory were at our disposal. We found 


the latter filled to overflowing with the 
liberal contributions of the entire com- 
All the things for which we 
had vainly longed in Greensborough we 
found here. Coftfee, tea, 
flour, loaf and 
preserves had been contributed from the 
personal 


munity. 


claret, brandy, 
sugar, smoking-tobaceo, 
stores of neighbors, 
many of whom were not Episcopalians; 


, 


our new 


some, indeed, as we were afterward told, 
were Jews. <A spirit of generous hospi- 
tality toward “the stranger within their 
gates,” whom they welcomed to brother- 
hood and leadership, had swept through 
the community and filled the 
with the things of life, 
which money could not buy. 


rectory 
good some of 
The more 
precious articles were in small quantities, 
but to 
seemed a 


our eager 
loaf and a of coffee a 
The bin was full of corn, the 
wood-shed full of wood, and the pantry 
well supplied with bacon, rice, and meal. 

My mother, upon part 
of the house, was fairly overcome, and, 


eyes a lump of sugar 
grain 


miracle. 


reaching this 


sitting down on a convenient box, gazed 
at our household treasure in silent rap- 
ture. My father decamped to the back 
yard to smoke and walk away the new- 
ness of it all, while and I 
danced and shouted in unrestrained de- 
light at seeing once more so much that 
was good to eat. 

About a year after our arrival atWinns- 
borough the rectory became an exposi- 


my sisters 


tion in miniature through an _ unex- 
pected turn in the wheel of fortune. 


My mother, by birth a Baltimorean, wrote 
some letters to her relatives in that city 
when we left Georgia for South Caro- 
lina. These letters passed through the 
lines by some miracle of diplomatic ef- 
fort, and reached their destination in 
safety. In reply the Baltimore friends 
succeeded in sending us an invoice of dry- 
goods and toys, ranging from fine linen 
and hoopskirts to a rubber bouncing- 
ball and a doll baby. 

All Winnsborough flocked to see these 
long-unfamiliar wonders of the outside 
world. Gentlewomen trod lightly and 
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spoke in whispers, touching tenderly ar- 
ticles which brought back memories of a 
vanished past, and children’s eyes grew 
large as they gazed at things of which 
they had heard and dreamed, but which 
Ah, the rough 
homespun cloth the ladies wore next to 
their dainty skins and often as their out- 
side garments! How coarse and harsh it 
seemed compared with fine linen, soft flan- 
nel, and snowy muslin-film! 


they had never seen before. 


Yet there was 
not one of those daughters of the South, 
though clad in dresses many times made 
over, and regretfully recalling to mind 
their silken 
balloons at 


gowns gone up in war- 
Richmond’s requisition, who 
would not gladly have made the sacrifice 
the call of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Thus at Winnsborough many happy 
days the Vicksburg 
the midst of a_ peaceful 
which destined, alas! to 
prove only illusive and transitory. 

My father, honored and consulted by 
all, was a tower of strength to the faint- 
hearted, vet he well knew that Winns- 
borough was slumbering in an altogether 
imaginary security, and that the storm 
of invasion sweeping through the deso- 
lated South might at any moment burst 
fiercely upon the village. 

It came all too soon, when on a cloud- 
less night Columbia in flames made a red 
glow in the sky to the seuthward, and we 
knew that 


again at 


were passed by 
refugees in 


quietude was 


Sherman was within a day’s 


mareh of Winnsborough, which lay di- 
rectly in his path. 


Our neighbor over the way, a retired 
Hebrew merchant, before leaving the vil- 
lage for parts unknown, sunk two cases 
of superior French brandy and _ other 
valuable articles in his barnyard well—a 
foolish effort at concealment, 
Sherman’s looting soldiery, while never 
drinking water from untested wells, for 
fear of poison, invariably, and often with 
success, explored their depths for hidden 
treasure. The invalided senior warden 
of Christ Chureh parish hastened with 
his family to the plantation of a cousin 
safely distant from the seat of trouble, 
leaving as prey to the invader a ware- 
house full of merchandise of almost in- 
estimable value at the war-time prices 
prevailing in the South. 
neighbor, a man of 


because 


Our next-door 


uneouth face and 
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contrast to th 
of his wife that the 
were known far and wide as “ Beauty an 
the Beast,” left his “ Beauty ” 
save for the promised protection of my 
father, and took to the woods, with th 
hiding-places of which he had becom: 
familiar during his frequent flights t 
eseape conscription. 

My father spent most of the night in 
the wood-shed kitchen, 
tearing down a great pile of pine knots 
and then rebuilding the pile around and 
above a stout wooden box. 


marked 
grace and heauty 


form, in such 


unguarded 


adjoining our 


This box con- 
tained the family silver, which had been 
exhumed from the churehyard in Vicks 
burg and had with us 
through Louisiana, Alabama, and Geor 
gia. These the 
busy doings of the panic-stricken villag 
ers that night. The following morn 
ing found Winnsborough with an adult 
white male population of just two per 
sons: 


° refuge ed od 


were a few of many 


my father, 
and 


hundred-pound 


a paroled prisoner of 
his 
vestryman, the 
bulk had 
him of necessity a non-combatant. 
Sitting in the ree- 
tory, these two lone protectors of Winns 
borough resolved to meet General Sher- 
man Winnsborough 
and Columbia and petition him to spar 
the village from pillage and the torch. 
Accordingly this little repre 
senting as it did the spirit and the flesh 
of the community, set 


four 
village 


war clergyman, and 


doctor, whose ungainly mad 


solemn council at 


half-way between 


embassy, 


forth in a sub 
stantial dog-cart, the entire front seat of 
which was filled by the portly frame of 
the doctor. The doctor’s sturdy horse, 
notwithstanding the heavy burden which 
he had to pull, proved a good roadster, 
and by sundown the travellers reached 
the outposts of the Union army, just as 
it was going into camp for the night, a 
half-day’s march from For- 
tunately the officer of the day proved 
to be a brother Mason, and access to the 
headquarters tent was readily attained 
by the two Southerners. There, how- 
ever, to their confusion and dismay, an 
audience with the General denied 
them. In this dilemma my father made 
that signal of distress which through the 
ages since the building of the Temple 
has never gone unheeded, and from th 
group in waiting an officer of high rank 


Columbia. 


was 
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epped forward and volunteered to take 
General Sherman the village delega- 
n’s plea. This was to the effect that 
Winnsborough contained no cotton 
ld in storage and sheltered only help- 
women and children, the army on its 
‘ch be not permitted to burn and 
ge it. 
The reply came quick and_ terse: 
‘Burn and pillage be damned! My sol- 


ers may do as they pl ase. 


My father protested indignantly against 

hat he ealled an eleventh-century an- 
swer to a nineteenth-century appeal; but 
he was promptly warned back to silence 
by the remark of a staff officer, that gen- 
tlemen of his cloth had been sent North 
in irons for saying less. A moment later 
he was taken aside eautiously by th 
ficer who had acted as his messenger, 
and was fraternally advised to return at 
onee and silently to Winnsborough, lest 
something worse might happen. A _ pass- 
port through the Union lines was handed 
to him, and a promise was made that the 
headquarters of General Sherman and 
his staff would certainly be fixed within 
the residential part of the village, which 
would avail to save the rectory. 

With this one small star of hope in 
the midst of the darkness, the dejected 
ambassadors drove back through the night 
to the anxiously expectant people of 
Winnsborough; and great was their dis- 
tress when they heard of the impend- 








ing conflagration, pillag 
vhiech threatened them all 
It was not the sound of fife and drum 
that heralded the approach of Sherman’ 
triumphant army on its return march 
toward the North, but the | 
driven cattle and the squawking of 
poultry or squealing of pigs hung from 
the saddle-bows or dragged behind thi 
horses of the foragers and bummers 
Amid the laughter, shouts, and songs 
of the foragers and the scowling glances 
of the sullen and silent bummers, t] 
advanee-guard of unofficered and 
ciplined stragglers. who risk 
by Hampton’s or Wheeler’s men for th 
sake of gathering the cream of the |] ty, 
rode along our little street without 1 
ing any depredations or paving any at 
tention to the closed shutters and doors 
of the frightened villagers; for the pio 
neers seemed to kno 
guering general—* Unele Billy.” as the 
fondly ealled him—was to make his head 
quarters on that street. and “the jackal 
does not prey where the lion makes his 
lair.” Down-town, however, the toreh 
was soon applied by the main body of the 
army, which had entered the village by 
another road, and the business portion of 
Winnsborough was at once wrapped in 
flames. Like truants out of school, these 
overgrown “ Boys in Blue” played snow 
ball along the fire-lit streets with precious 


flour; made bonfires of hams and sides 
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of bacon that were worth almost fabulous 
sums in a time of such dearth; set boxes 
and barrels of crackers afloat on streams 
of vinegar and molasses that were sent 
flowing down the gutters from headless 
barrels; and fed their horses from hats 
filled with sugar, throwing what remained 
into the flames or the mud. In this 
vanton horse-play enough foodstuff was 
destroved to have nourished the com- 
munity abundantly for at least a year. 

While high carnival was held thus 
amid the burning stores down-town, the 
residential sections of the village were 
not neglected. All homes outside the 
sacred limits of the hy adquarters precinet 
were stripped of food and treasure, and 
even in those protected by the eagle of 
authority an empty larder marked the de- 
parture of self-appointed guests. 

By hook or by crook the purpose of 
the master mind was thoroughly ful- 
filled, and at Winnsborough, as elsewhere, 
famine followed closely upon his heels, 
to sow despair in furrows ploughed 
hy desolation. 

That the conflagration was at last con- 
trolled was due to the intervention of 
Brigadier-General Slocum, of New York. 
Claiming that an extension of the fire line 
might endanger the headquarters resi- 
dence, he organized a bucket brigade of 
bluecoats and saw to it that “ Uncle 
Billy’s ” house and the publie buildings 
escaped the flames. General Slocum, for 
our protection, established headquarters 
at the rectory for several members of his 
staff; and now, smoke-grimed from the 
fire-front, he called there to see that all 
was as he had planned. 

A sentinel kept guard before our cot- 
tage, which was built on a sloping lot 
and without a cellar, as is customary in 
the South, and had a poreh elevated 
about five feet from the ground. This 
porch was fenced in by a wooden lattice, 
making a roomy air-chamber beneath it 
and hack of the front steps. <A part of 
this lattice had become displaced, and a 
neighbor’s hog had found its way under 
the porch and had rooted up the earth 
so as to give it the appearance of having 
been recently disturbed. Lady “ Beauty,” 
our next-door neighbor, enjoying com- 
parative safety in the shadow of our 
official protection during the absence of 
the “ Beast,” told us, after it was all over, 


that she had been amused to observe from 
her up-stairs window our faithful senti 
nel follow the path of the hog beneath 
the porch and dig industriously with his 
bayonet in the upturned soil, hoping 
thus to unearth hidden treasure. Alas! 
that such diligence should have gone un 
rewarded; but, as has been related, ow 
silver lay safely buried elsewhere under 
two cords of wood. 

The ubiquitous, irrepressible, and in 
quisitive small boy saved Winnsborough 
from a supplementary pillage and con- 
flagration. Actuated by a desire to loot 
the residences in the headquarters neigh- 
horhood, six desperate fellows hid in the 
court-house tower, determined to remain 
hehind the army long enough to burn 
and plunder to their hearts’ content and 
yet have time to join the rear-guard be 
fore night set in. But Heaven willed 
otherwise. A band of village boys, wan 
dering amid the ruins, by chance dis- 
covered the marauders peering like vul- 
tures from their lofty perch within th 
belfry, and hastened with the information 
to my father. Fortunately three of th 
Union officers, quartered at the rectory 
by General Sloeum, had been detailed 
with a squad of men to bring up the rear 
as whippers-in of stragglers. These of- 
ficers had rounded up their waifs and 
stravs and were bidding farewell to my 
parents before hastening after the army, 
when the terror-stricken boys arrived hot- 
footed and gasped out their story. Our 
friends of the enemy and recent guests 
thus found themselves upon the horns 
of a most embarrassing dilemma: a desire 
to arrest these thievish stragglers, and a 
natural dread of capture by the light- 
horse Confederate cavalry which hung 
constantly upon the outskirts of the in- 
vading army for the purpose of cutting 
off stragglers or of engaging any small 
detachment sent out on special duty. 

In the end duty triumphed over fear. 
My father gave them a letter which prom- 
ised for themselves, their prisoners, and 
men safe-conduct until they reached the 
Union lines, and they proceeded to the 
court-house with their squad of men. 
There they dislodged from the belfry the 
crestfallen robbers and incendiaries, with 
evidence of guilt upon them in oil-soaked 
tow. Then they all set forth to overtake 
the army. with no other safeguard than 
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the lefter of a clergyman and Master 
Mason to Generals Hampton and Wheel- 

r. who, he felt sure, would respect his 
ylea for the men who had saved from 
itter destruction a Southern town. 

Years afterward we learned that the 
Union ottecers had indeed encountered 
General Hampton, who honored their 
strange passport and escorted them safe- 
ly to a point within easy reach of Sher- 
nan’s lines. 

Along the sixty-mile-wide path of the 
invading army as it leisurely took its 
eourse through South Carolina on its 
march from Savannah, blackened chim- 
nevs marked the sites of once happy 

mes; iron rails brought to a white heat 
n fires made from the wooden ties that 
had supported them, and twisted into 
grotesque shapes, showed where the rail- 
roads had been; and the absence of the 
voices of poultry, sheep, or kine from 
the desolated fields and ruins along the 
roadside proclaimed the reign of famine 
and despair. The country was swept as 
clean of food as is a man’s face of his 
heard by a well-plied razor. In many 
nstances the families of once affluent 
planters slept in the woods or were glad 
to find shelter in the huts and eabins of 
their former slaves. 

In Winnsborough our family was 
among the more fortunate, for officers 
quartered at the rectory had left behind 
them a bin half filled with husked In- 
dian maize. As a means of softening 
this hard yellow corn, so as to make it 
edible, we placed a_ barrel containing 
wood ashes upon a chair in the back 
vard, and bored a hole in the base of 
this barrel. From this hole there trickled 
into a bucket a strong solution of lye, 
produced by rain-water which was poured 
at intervals upon the top of the ashes, 
through which it filtered, gathering 
strength in its downward course. Steeped 
thoroughly in the lve-water thus obtained, 
the corn swelled and became, when cook- 
ed, a delicious and nutritious large- 
hominy, such as is served to-day in our 
best hotels. But not all of the inhabit- 
ants of Winnsborough had the good for- 
tune to possess material which could be 
converted into such a_ healthful food. 
Many families brought up in luxury 
would gladly have devoured “the husks 
which the swine did eat,” but they had 
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neither the husks nor the swine, to say 
nothing of good hard yellow corn. For- 
tunately, at this erisis a friend of the 
South and of humanity occupied the 
Executive Mansion at Washington. Born 
in Kentucky, less than a hundred miles 
from the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, 
who shall say that Abraham Lincoln 
loved the South less because he loved the 
Lnion more? The evidence of history 
goes to show that he yearned over his 
seceded South mn brethren as David 
did over Absalom, and that he longed 
to have them restored to the Union 
with all the rights of loyal citizens. 
In a memorable letter to Horace Greeley, 
under date of August 22, 1862, Mr. 
Lincoln proved that his highest aspira- 
tion was for a reunited people, when 
he said: “ My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I 
eould save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would do that.” 

Be this as it may, the great heart of 
Lincoln was unquestionably moved by 
the devastation and destitution which 
marked the path of Sherman’s march 
through South Carolina, and under the 
operation of martial law the people of 
that desolated section were fed by the 
Commissary Department of the Union 
forces at the direction of the Kentucky- 
born President of the United States and 
Commander-in-Chief of all her armies. 

To each member of a household duly 
registered and vouched for. an army 
ration of “hardtack” erackers and 
pickled pork was daily issued upon “4p- 
plication, with the single restriction 
that the male adults of such households 
should take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States government. Under this 
proviso my father was debarred from 
drawing rations, for he believed that as 
long as Lee continued in the field the 
eause of the South was not irretrievably 
lost. So at the rectory we continued to 
live contentedly upon lye hominy. 

Winnsborough was now under the com- 
mand of a quartermaster-general, who, 
in a new uniform and with a resplendent 
silken flag flying above his headquarters 
in the court-house, represented in a most 
gentlemanly and considerate manner the 
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heneficence of the United States gov- 
ernment among a crushed and _half- 
starved people. 

My father’s church was destroyed by 
fire during the raid, and he held services 
afterward in the town hall opposite the 
court-house. Here, with the Stars and 
Stripes flying above the quartermaster’s 
ottice and plainly visible fiom the chancel, 
he regularly praved for “the President 
of the Confederate States and all others 
in authority.” Finally a Sunday came 
vhen in full-dress uniform the United 
States quartermaster - major attended 
service and sat near the door. Without 
showing that he recognized the presence 
of a Union officer among his little flock, 
my father at the proper point in the 
service prayed in earnest tones “the high 
and mighty Ruler of the universe... 
to behold and bless the President of 
the Confederate States and all others in 
authority.” At the words “ Confederate 
States ” the official re pre sentative of the 
“ President of the United States” arose 
from his seat and withdrew in silent 
protest. IIysterical congratulations, 
mingled with dismal predictions of a 
Northern prison, awaited my father upon 
his disrobing after the benediction: and, 
more to the point, a corporal in uniform 
awaited him at the door. But instead 
of handeuffs, as some expected, the cor- 
poral presented nothing more alarming 
than the compliments of the Major, with 
the request that the rector stop at head- 
quarters on his way home from church. 
At headquarters, amid the incense of 
good tobacco, the representative of mil- 
itary secular power and authority told 
the servant of Christ’s church militant 
that he must not pray for “the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States” while 
under the flag of the United States of 
America, as was now the case at Winns- 
horough: and that if he could not con- 
scientiously pray for “the President of 
the United States” he must omit the 
prayer. To this my father replied that 
so long as there remained a “ President 
of the Confederate States” he and his 
congregation must specifically pray for 
him and for none other, nor could they 
mutilate the Book of Common Prayer; 
but he suggested that if in a spirit of 
Christian charity the Major would con- 
sent, as a compromise, to a prayer for 


“the President .. and all others in 
authority,” the problem would be solved 
In this case the rector and all his people 
would certainly pray in spirit and with 
all their hearts for “the President of 
the Confederate States,’ and the Major 
and any of his men attending servic 
might with equal sincerity and fervor 
pray within their hearts for “the Presi 
dent of the United States.” Under this 
arrangement none need be disturbed or 
affronted. 

The genial Major, who had already 
proved himself to be a man of good sens 
and feeling, with a proper admiration 
for courage of conviction, now showed 
also that | 
and promptly accepted in all apparent 


had a keen sense of humor, 


seriousness the rector’s ingenuously in 
genious proposition. Following — this 
episode, the officer in command at Winns 
borough was a frequent attendant at 
divine service, but one could always 
faney a twinkle in his eves when his 
friend the rector prayed ardently for 
“the President.” 

The final blow came with the surrender 
of General Lee at Appomattox Court 
House. This dreadful news fell like a 
death-knell upon the ears of those who, 
in spite of all, had continued to hope for 
the resilience of the Southern Confed- 
eracy by some intervention of European 
Powers or miraculous interference with 
the foreordained course of inevitable fate 

My father shunt himself in his room 
for the day, and although tears of sym- 
pathy for others were ever ready to fill 
his eyes, I for the first and last tim 
heard him, through the heavy bedroom 
door. sob like a he art-broken child. What 
his prayers and agonies were in that time 
of heavy travail God alone knows. But 
he came out, at the end of his long vigil, 
ealm, dry-eyed, and brave, and without 
delay reported at the court-house to his 
friend the Major. before whom he duly 
took the oath of allegiance to the United 
States government. 

He received a ecard entitling each mem- 
ber of his family to a daily government 
ration of “hardtack” and pickled pork 
And so those “ war-time luxuries,” given 
by a generous Uncle Sam to his long- 
alienated citizens of the South, were added 
to our domestic menu of lye-hominy; 
and the war, for us, was at an end. 
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The Comforters 


BY MINNA 


RS. SUSAN turned from th 
M kitehen window with an impa- 
tient sigh, casting an anxious 
glance ipon the clock “The train’s 
pulled out and your aunt Charlotte isn’t 
sight yet,” she said in a low tone to 
her daughter, who was pinning on her 
hat at the looking-glass. 
“She may have stopped to speak to 
* suggested Ard ll, ealmly. 


* But ‘she knows the trolley leaves at 


somebody,’ 


half past nine .’ fretted her mother. 
“What is it, Susan?’ came a_ voice 


from the dining-room. “ Charlotte not 

min’ 2” 

There was a new note in the voice, 
which Mrs. Susan promptly labelled 
“anxiety,” and hastened to dispel with 

id and exeeeding cheerfulness. roll 
guess she'll be right along, mother. 
Don’t you fret; you won’t be left alone, 
not for a minute If Charlotte and 
Angelia don’t come, Ardell and I will 
stay over Sunday.” 

‘Yes, grandma,” corroborated Ardell, 
also loudly and cheerfully, “ we'll stay 
right with you till somebody comes.” 

“My land!” Mrs. Susan took off her 
glasses excitedly, then put them on again. 
“'There’s a boy coming down-hill on a 
hieyele. It looks for all the world like 
Lance You look, Ardell. I can’t seem 
to see anything when I get excited.” 

Ardell looked calmly. “It is Lance,” 
she declared. ° Nobody comes down hill 
at such a rate as Lance does, and nobody 
else carries his nose on his handle-bars. 
[ should think Aunt Charlotte would 
make him stop. He’ll have a back like 
a camel.” 


“What are you whisperin’ about?” 


came patiently from the dining-room. 


‘If anything’s happened don’t be afraid 
to tell me.” 

“There hasn’t anything happened, 
mother,” assured Mrs. Susan, in the joy- 
ful seream which she considered first aid 
to the comforting of the bereaved. “ It’s 
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only Lance. I suppose Charlotte’s sent 
him to tell us she’s lost the eight-thirty 
ind will come on the ten. You know 
it always was easier for Charlotte to 
vet the next train. You open the door 
and holler to him, Ardell. No, Vl do 
it myself,” 

In the confusion, Ardell opened the 
door and her mother holloed, both of 
them unaware that grandmother had 
rushed noiselessly to open the front door. 
As it happened, the boy had to pass the 
front door, and he jumped from his wheel 
at the frantically waved entreaty. 

“Tlush!” was grandmother’s hurried 
whisper, as she clutched him and _ held 
him, his ear close to her lips. “If your 
mother ain’t comin’, don’t tell ’em. 
They’re all ready to go, but they'll stay 
if she ain’t comin’.” 

The boy pulled away to look in amaze- 
ment at the eager face and _ feverish 
brown eyes. Then he grinned, nodded 
knowingly, and wheeled his bieyele round 
back, whistling shrilly. 

“What did you stop to the front for? 
Where’s your mother? Comin’ on the 
next train? Send you to tell us?’ flung 
Mrs. Susan in a breath. 

“ Think we can get the trolley?” asked 
Ardell, anxiously. 

In the multitude of questions the yoy 
found safety. Ile looked at the elock. 
“Sure you can get it, if you'll hustk 
and don’t stop to chin. Give us your 
truck; Tll sack it for you.” 

“You go on ahead,” directed Ardell, 
buttoning up her glove. “ We'll come 
right along as soon as we bid grandma 
good-by. See if you can’t make them 
wait a minute if—” 

Mrs. Susan snatched at the unhur- 
ried words and rushed to fling them 
after the boy. “If they’re ahead of 
time, make ’em wait,” she finished, in 
shrill ceresct ndo. 

Then Mrs. Susan and Ardell went into 
the dining-room to drop a kiss and much 








solicitous caution. “ Now, if Charlotte 
and Angelia should have to go home 
before Tuesday, you make them tele- 
phone to Cousin Elmerette,” instructed 
Mrs. Susan, with piercing gayety. “If 
she can’t come, make them try Cousin 


Maria Sue. If she can’t, she can send 
Aunt Sue Maria Aunt Sue Maria 
hasn’t got much sense, but she’d do to 
keep you company. If they can’t any 


of them come, you'll have to fall back 
on Will’s wife. She could come just as 
well as not, and she’d ought to. She 
hasn’t been for two weeks. But don’t 
you worry; if there can’t anybody 
come, Ardell and ] will. We'll come, 
anyhow, just as soon as we get the wash 
over. Don’t you try to go to the ceme- 
tery alone. Make them go with you, if 
they don’t offer. Now don’t worry, and 
don’t you go to grieving. Keep up your 
spirits, mother, and time will do the 
rest. Your children will comfort you 
all they can, but you’ve got to keep 
cheerful, you know.” 

“Yes,” supplemented Ardell, with a 
sincere if hasty kiss, “keep up your 
spirits, grandma. Think of cheerful 
things, and remember he’s better off. 
Come, mother.” 

They were gone at last. Grandmother 
sat erect in her chair by the window, her 
lower lip drawn in, her hands clasped, 
her eyes fixed intently on the pair eagerly 
zigzagging trolleyward. At the first 
glimpse of an awkward long-legged fig- 
ure flinging rapidly forward alone, she 
rose, her lip still drawn in, her hands 
clasped. Slowly the hands fell apart, 
the hunted look dropped from the pinched 
face, the pale lips opened, and a long, 
quivering, unburdening sigh came forth. 

The kitchen door was burst open and 
the boy tumbled into the dining-room 
with a grin on his face. “ When they 
got on the car they yelled back to know 
if ma was comin’ on the ten o'clock, 
sure,” he announced, “ but I didn’t hear 
‘em. Say, Gram, what’s the racket ?” 

The old look of weary endurance 
had started back to grandmother's face. 
“Is she comin’ on the ten o'clock?” 
she asked, and held her breath for 
the answer. 

“Can’t,” returned the boy, briefly. 
“Stepped on a piece of soap the wash- 
woman left on the kitehen floor and 
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turned her ankle. Can’t step, and An- 
gelia’s got to stay and get pa’s meals.” 

Concern and relief struggled in grand- 
mother’s face. “Of course I’m sorry 
she hurt herself,” she whispered. “ But 

Susan ain’t comin’ back till they get 
the wash over—and it may rain Mon- 
day.” She looked at the boy, a smile 
slowly lighting her eyes and lifting the 
corners of her mouth. 

The boy chuckled. “ Ill telephone and 
tell Aunt Susan not to come at all,” he 
offered, magnanimously. “Tl tell her 
you got—smallpox.” 

“Oh,” cried grandmother, “ you must- 
n’t do that. She’d come quick then.” 
She sighed. “ They mean well, all of 
‘em. Only it’s terrible havin’ to be 
comforted.” 

The lights and shades of the art of 
comforting did not interest the boy. He 
erossed the room to fling open a closet 
door. He turned impatiently. 

“Where are grandpa’s old pants ?” he 
demanded. “ He borrowed my best knife 
to whittle a staple for the shed door one 
Sunday I was here, and I went off with- 
out it. I lost my other one and I want 
it. Why ain’t they hangin’ in the back 
entry same as they always was ?”’ 

“"Cause Susan and Ardell and your 
mother and Angelia and Elmerette and 
Will’s wife and all the rest of ’em said 
it was too harrowin’ for me to have his 
clothes hangin’ round, and they took and 
locked ’em all up in the back chamber 
closet. All of ’em together,” she assert- 
ed, with growing indignation. “ His 
best—no, his second-best—and his ev ry- 
day and his chore clothes and his over- 
halls. And think how his second-best 
will smell!” 

The boy drove his hands into his 
trousers pockets and planted his feet 
apart as if he were standing ready to 
withstand an onslaught of relatives. 
‘IT wish Td ’a’ caught ’em_ snoopin’ 
round,” he threatened, fiercely. “ Where’s 
the key?” 

“Tt’s on top of the west kitchen win- 
dow,” replied grandmother, triumphant- 
ly. “I heard ’em whisperin’ together 
out there after they came down-stairs 
and told me how they'd put his clothes 
away to comfort me, and then I heard 
‘em shove a chair across the floor and 
Susan held on to Ardell while she reach- 
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ed. I know which one, because the west 
window’s uncommon high It was the 
door before we had the town water 
put in.” 

But the boy was already in th kiteh- 
en, and grandmother went after him and 
watched with interest as he vaulted to 
the sill and poked the key from its 
iiding-place. When he had dashed up- 


grandmother surveyed her kitch- 
en, then went thoughtfully at the task 
if rearranging the furniture She was 
low ki tee at the result with mournful sat 
isfact¥on, when the boy sent reassuring 
tidings ahead of him. 

“(ot my knife I pitched the things 
all ont into the hall. You don’t ear 
do you? Ha!” he grunted, looking round 
vith a reflection of his grandmother's 
atisfaction, “this looks like home. Did- 
n't hardly KHOW the place, the way the v'd 
twisted things round Say, Gram,” he 
nuickered his homely, freckled face in 
rueful interrogation, “I ain’t got to stay 
here, have }¢ I wanted to play football 
this aft.” 

“Well, I guess not,” she returned, 
briskly “There ain’t any ‘got’ about 
it, and | wish the rest of ’em knew it. 
| ain’t only six weeks older than what 
1 was when I used to do my own house 
work, and take care of your grandfather 
besides, and I ain’t lost my mind any 
that I know of. You go right along 


ome and tend to vour play and do your 


mother’s errands, only don’t let on that 
there ain’t anybody here with me, not 
if you ean help it without tellin’ an 
out-an’-out. Susan and Ardell said if 
your mother or Angelia or Elmerette or 
Cousin Maria Sue or Aunt Sue Maria 
couldn’t come, why Will’s wife would 
have to. If thev know I’m alone, thev’ll 
be all for flashin’ somebody down on 
me for over Sunday 

‘I guess ma won't do any flashin’, 
not right off,” deelared the boy, lightly. 
“She’s got trouble enough without both- 
erin’ about you. Old Mrs. Hodge come in 
soon as she heard, to tell her she ought 
to lay with her foot on the headboard 
to let the blood run out, and the grocery- 
man stayed a long while tellin’ all about 
how his wife set in a bucket of soft soap 


when she had the gipsy-moth rash, to 
kill the itech, and the washwoman said 
onee when she sprained her neck lookin’ 


for cobwebs she tied it up tight in her 
husband’s old red flannel shirt. and | 
this time prob’bly ev’rybody all round’s 
been in to tell her what to do, and she’ 
be so nervous she won't say anythit 
when she sees me, only tell me to 
right out of her sight and_= stop 
noise, That’s ‘most always what s] 
does, anvhow.’ 

‘Still, they’re all so bent on comfor 
in’ me, like as not she'll think of 
when she sees you,’ worried = grar 
mother. 

Th hoev seratehed his head, the str 
of deep thought making ai rr 
‘V” between the places vhere the « 
brows wo ld be in due time 
the “V” disappeared. “I knov 
proclaimed. “If ma says anything, I’ 
tell her I heard you say something 
a whole raft of ‘em comin’ to 
over Sunday 

Grandmother looked admiringly at th 
budding d plomat. 


stairs under my match-box,” she s 


“ There’s a dime uy 


gested. “ That is, if me of ‘em hasn’ 
cleared it out.” 


| int M ith a le lighted yrril 


‘IT got it.” he announced, briefly, 
his return, as he dashed through the 
kitchen and sprang to his wheel. “11 


off. If there’s any of grandpa’s thing 
you'r goin’ to echuek out, save ’em for 
me,” he bawled back, cheerfully. 

From the doorway grandmother nod 
ded, smiling She watched him out 
sight, then went in, shut the door, tum 
ed the key, and stood with her bac 
against the jamb. She was alone 
last. Alone in the silence, the itte! 
silence which she had eraved. With 
sort of elation she looked round 
the familiar things from which deter 
mined but mistaken kindness had kept 
her for six long dreary weeks 
had yearned for her kitehen, for the 


homely accustomed tasks; to get her 


hands in the dish-water, to sweep her 


floors and dust her rooms, and do the 
hundred little puttering things with 
which she had always filled up her days 
She had been an active woman, and had 
met all her troubles on her feet, working 


By keeping her sitting dressed up, idle, 


she knew they were only putting off her 
Still, at first she had 
humored them, bearing their kindness 


day of reckoning. 
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tientiv, appreciating their intentions; 
t lately she had begun to fear that 
r terrible sense of duty would never 
them leave her, and her pati nee had 
into a smouldering resentment, 

her own children had become to he r 
and enemies. With the storm of 
‘fulness raging round her, she 
feel herself losing all power to 

r plan connectedly, and at the 

t she had seemed to herself merely a 
ring bunch of longing—longing to 
With her breath coming and going 
he let the accumulated misery 

ay from her, layer by laver; th 
nstant espionage, the peeping and 
ten go TO set and hear if she were sad, 
ere sig ng, were weeping; the frantic 
dance of all reference to the dead; 

the hideous cheerfulness; the bedlam of 
est and gossip and laughter; the odi 
s reminders of blessings still remain 
ng; the ghastly walks to the cemetery; 
long new mound desecrated by the 

er of comfort. She was rid of them 
last; all, everything. She was back 
her own home, hers and his. There 
more need for dreary endurance 


r mirthless twistings of the mouth. 


She wa at home. She could do as shi 
leased. She could grieve, she could ery, 


could seream. Sudd nly she flung her 
arms upward. “ Willie,” she called. “ Wil- 
lie.’ She listened, the tears strangling, 
7 Willie,” she ealled 
again. Again she listened, straining her 
ttention. Again the eloquent silence 

Then it was true It had eome—th 
time of which they had talked together. 
It was not all a horrid nightmare. She 


ding he r. 


ran and flung herself across her kitchen 
table, erving loudly, wildly. It was such 
xury to ery, to seream, to moan, to 
eall Willie, to upbraid him, to taunt him, 
then to eroon to him and eall him by 
ery tender name. He did not mean t 
leave her, he did not want to leave her. 
But perhaps it was best for him to go 
first, he had told her, patting her hand 
vith weak fingers; it would seem more 
home-like to her when she came. He had 


reminded her of the “many mansions,” 


smiling whimsiecally as he said he would 
pick them out one that looked like home. 
And she would not have to wait so very 
long; at sixty-five one hadn’t; and she 
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would be brave, he had said, and patient, 
and take interest in life, after the first 
There were the childrer and the 


grand 
children; they would need her 
It was very, very still when she raised 
her head Out-of-doors it vy still, to 
She looked at the clock. It was 1 
that was why it was so still, outsid 


But how restful it was! SI 2 
she felt a trifle stiff, but. oh. | rested 
and quiet! There would be all afternoon, 
and all day Sunday, and all day M 


She set her teakettl on, and went 


7 
stairs to take off her second-best moun 

ing decreed by her comforters for her 
every-day wear, while she sat in. state 
in her own dining-room She put on 


the wrapper she had put off the day of 
the funeral, she gathered up Willie’s 
clothes k ft seattered by th boy. and 
went about hanging them in their accu 
tomed places No matter what they 
said, home was not home without Willie’ 
clothes hanging )). Sometim sh 
might put them away, but not vet Th 
she made herself a e p of tea After 
dinner she puttered musingly round her 
house, then dressed and went to the eem 
etery. As she went, she pic ced el 1% 
sprays of goldenrod and fine stalks of 
heaven-blue asters. She had wanted to 
take them before, but the girls had said 
it looked mean to take wild flowers to 
the cemetery. But Willie would love th 
field flowers; he was not one to priz 
things because they cost money She 
filled the preserve jar with water and 
placed the flowers at Willie’s side. It 
a notion of hers to place them | ( 
him, so he could reach over and touel 
them. She sat beside the flowers a lk 
long time. But she did not « 
even smiled a little at herself 
thought she might not need to ery agai 
She was becoming acquainted with her 
sorrow now, in the quietness and yp 
By and by she took a feathery fin 
goldenrod from Willie’s bouqu ‘ 
placed it carefully in the buttonhok 

“ Good-by, Willie,” he 
whispered. “ Good-by till to-morrow.” 
She took her way along the familiar 


her jacket. 


streets calmly, bowing to acquaintance 
even stopping occasionally to speak a 
easual word. She was going to take up 
her life bravely, sanely. 


She was conscious of a sense of deep 





peace as she turned into her own street. 
She was very tired, but it was a pleasant, 
peaceful tire. She would make herself 
a cup of tea and go to bed early. She 
believed she could sleep. She raised her 
eyes slowly to the glistening white house 
at the corner. She always looked ahead 
to her house; she loved it; it was a com- 
fortable homelike-looking house, and it 
was hers. As she advanced slowly, she 
caught her breath suddenly, she stared, 
then the blood went singing to her head 
and she caught at a fence. In a second 
she opened her eyes. Yes, that was Su- 
san at the front door pulling the bell 
in rapid successive jerks. On the piazza, 
Ardell was trying to peep under the par- 
lor curtain. Somebody was standing in 
the side garden patiently tapping at the 
front bedroom window with a long pole. 
Of course that was Aunt Sue Maria. 
Somebody was struggling out of the 
shed with a ladder—there were two some- 
bodies. The ladder was placed against 
the side of the house, and a little fly- 
away figure began going up with queer 
little squeals. Grandmother = smiled. 
That was Elmerette. And Cousin Maria 
Sue was holding the ladder, none too 
steadily. Elmerette, turning to deliver 
an exhortation to Maria Sue, happened 
to glanee into the street, and gave a 
frightened scream. “ Oh, my land!” she 
piped, “if there ain’t Cousin Eunice 
Lansing walking up the street, large 
as life. She ain’t dead at all. She’s 


heen to the cemetery, that’s what. Let 


lhe down!” 

There was a general rush, and her7i- 
f “Oh, mother!” 
“Why, auntie!” “Grandma!” “ Cous- 
in Eunice!” Two others came hurrying 
from the back of the house, and added 
their “ Why, mother!” “ Auntie!” They 


filled the gate, and grandmother sur- 


fied execlamations 


veyed them calmly, though her heart 
was beating to suffoeation. 

Mrs. Susan found her tongue first. 
‘It’s all along of that heedless boy,” 
she explained, with voluble impatience. 
“Football and ev’ry other kind of ball 
will be the death of him and all of ’em, 
mark my words. If I had a boy, he’d 
never look at a ball. He never said a 
word, but I warn’t more ’n half through 
my kitchen floor before I begun to sus- 
picion something. I hollered to Ardell 
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to go and telephone, then I went and 
telephoned myself, and there I found 
Charlotte was sitting at home with her 
ankle, and she never knew a thing. I 
asked her where Lance was, and she said 
he was off playing football. What did 
1 tell you! Then I telephoned all over, 
and some could and some couldn't, but 
says I to Ardell if you want a thing done 
do it yourself, so I left my kitchen floor 
and Ardell left the beds, and a note on 
the table for father. Some of ‘em were 
on the ear, but we didn’t see ’em or hear 
‘em ‘hem’ to us till we’d paid our fare, 
and the rest were here when we come. 
They'd been trying ev’ry way to get in, 
and the folks next door were away, and 
all we could think of was that you’d 
fainted or something all soul alone 
in there. If we'd known you. wer 
out walking the streets,” she finished 
with asperity, “half of us could have 
staved at home. You’ve given us an 
awful fright.” 

There was a reproachful silence, which 
Elmerette presently broke by giggling 
hysterically, “ What you going to do with 
all of us?” 

Grandmother clasped her hands, rub- 
bing her fingers together nervously. She 
swallowed hard, but she spoke calmly. 
“I’m goin’ to let vou all go hack home.” 

There was an audible gasp of conster- 
nation. The comforters twisted in their 
tracks and glared at one another. 

“ Please don’t any of you be offended,” 
pleaded grandmother, keeping her voice 
level by determined effort. “ You’ve all 
been awful good to me. You've sacri- 
ficed to come and stay with me, and I 
ain’t onthankful, not a mite, but—but I 
guess I’m diffrent to some. I don’t seem 
to need nobody to keep me company. I 
like to be all soul alone. Yes, that’s what 
I like to be, all soul alone. I was all 
soul alone while father was off to work, 
and—I like it,” she repeated, looking at 
them wistfully. 

Aunt Sue Maria shook her seant black 
skirt, and tossed the head that had been 
disarranged by the struggle with the long 
pole. “ Well, all I got to say is, some 
folks takes things diffrent to others,” 
she delivered, with scornful emphasis. 

“Yes,” twittered Cousin Elmerette, 
‘we'd all said like as not Eunice would 
‘most grieve herself to death. But you 
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can’t ever tell how much feeling folks such a 
has,” she sighed, and looked round with her weig 


a meaning blink. 
A faint flush stained 
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she perjured herself “| always said it roast for my Stnday dinner.” 

varn't right to grieve. And _ father’s They looked at one another in speer 
only gone the way of nature, same as less amazement, but grandmother had 
you all been sayin’ all along First ready started villageward, which was al 
thing Monday mornin’.” she continued, trolleyward, and they pulled themsely 
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N the last days of January the sun 

e back to my Eskimos and me, 

r an absence of about eleven 

veeks. The period of darkness had not 
been at all tedi is neithe r the natives 
nor I had felt the depression that the want 


] 


of sunlight is supposed to bring. Never 
theless we were all glad to see the red 
disk showing a third of its surface at 
noon over the hills to the south. I 
climbed the highest knoll within reach, 
vith the result that I saw two-thirds of 
the new sun. 

By the first week in February I felt 
myself growing a little restless; two 
months of fresh air and stale fish had 
accumulated more surplus energy than 
could be gotten rid of in the rather tame 
occupation of fishing through a hole in 
the ice, or in taking short runs ahead 
of the dog teams to visit our neighbors 
twenty or forty miles away. In Decem- 
ber I had, it is true, taken a three days’ 
trip inland to where the only other white 
Vou. CXX.—No 717.—57 
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man in the country, Mr. Harrison, the 
Knglish geographer, was living with his 
hired native families. At his kind 
invitation I might have stayed there a 
considerable while had not food been run- 
with him. Ile had flo A 
tea, cottee, sugar, and some other civi- 


ng rather low 


ized edibles. but his stock was running 
so low that it evidently could not last 
ill spring. Though his paneakes tasted 
good, | never feasted on one without see- 
ing in my mind’s eve the little store of 
twenty-five-dollar sacks of flour growing 
smaller at my every bite. It was with al- 
most as good an apy tite and a much bet 
er conscience that I returned to the raw 
fish diet of Tuktuvaktok. About this 
time a travelling Eskimo gave me half 

pound of salt to eat with my fish, but 
1 found I had quite gotten over the salt- 
eating habit so far as raw or cooked fish 
was concerned. A carnivorous man seems 
to have no more need for salt than does 
the carnivorous dog. 
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This little trip to the Eskimo lakes had 
not satisfied the desire to move about, 
so I was much rejoiced when my host 
Ovayuak announced his intention of go- 
ing to Herschel Island to visit his daugh- 
ter and see his grandson, of whose recent 
arrival a visitor had told us the previous 
week. I at once asked to be allowed to 
accompany the sled westward, but at first 
Ovayuak demurred. He was, he said, 
going to take his younger wife, Illerok, 
and her little boy, Kakhilik, who was only 
four. February, he told me, is the worst 
month of the year, and white men are 
like babies when they have to travel in 
bad weather. He had once travelled in 
February with a white sailor and at an- 
other time with a missionary, and they 
were worse than children, because they 
were bigger and therefore harder to take 
eare of. A baby may ery, but he does 
not argue, but white men are continually 
giving directions about things they don’t 
understand. He knew I was a better 
traveller than most white men (Eskimos 
are always polite), but when the sun 
comes back he brings with him a cold 
that is twice as keen as the bitterest 
weather of the dark days. Anyway, he 
would be glad to take me along if it were 
not for the child Kakhilik. It would 
be much more difficult to take care of both 
of us than of either alone. 

The upshot of the matter was, however, 
that he finally agreed he would take me 
along on my representing it was almost 
a matter of life and death for me to get 
to Herschel and see if there were any 
news of my ship. As a matter of fact, 
my chief desire was to be moving, and 
to undertake a journey in difficult weather 
for the purpose of trying myself out and 
(if possible) impressing the Eskimos and 
the police at Herschel with my ability 
as a traveller. 

To partly compensate him for the 
many inferiorities of his outfit to that of 
an Eskimo, the ordinary polar explorer 
has this one advantage—that he has light 
condensed food, such as pemmican and 
malted milk. <A five days’ ration of con- 
densed food for men and dogs weighs no 
more than a one day’s ration of the fish 
or seal meat an Eskimo must earry. Our 
sled in this case was loaded with about 
six hundred pounds of fresh fish, and was, 
for the first few days, heavy for the six 


dogs and the two of us who hauled on the 
ropes. Ordinarily Ovayuak and I did 
the pulling, while Illerok walked ahead 
of the team, and little Kakhilik slept on 
top of the load, bundled up in furs. 
On an average we made about ten miles 
per day, starting before daylight in the 
morning so as to be able to camp by the 
noonday sunlight. 

The first day out we slept at a neigh- 
bor’s house at Kangianik, and during the 
night there blew up the worst blizzard of 
the year, continuing for three days. Al- 
though the house was so crowded that it 
was a serious problem to find sleeping- 
room on the floor even after some of the 
household articles had been suspended 
from the ceiling or carried out into 
the passage, still we passed the time very 
pleasantly in singing and telling stories. 

It was the third evening of the blizzard 
and the storm had abated a trifle, when, 
about eleven o’clock, the dogs in the out- 
side passage began barking. As custom- 
ary, most of the people were sitting 
stripped to the waist. The moment the 
barking was heard every man jumped 
for his gun and, taking his coat in one 
hand, ran out of the house, without stop- 
ping to put the garment on till he got 
outside. I had seen similar occurrences, 
but never in bad weather, and had there- 
fore attributed the hurry in rushing out 
to the eagerness for catching sight of a 
possible polar bear at which the dogs 
were barking. I had never asked any 
questions before, but this evening I did, 
and found out the reason. 

As is well known from various sources, 
including Franklin’s travels and the 
records of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the Mackenzie Eskimos have always been 
a warlike people, dreaded alike by neigh- 
bors of their own blood and by the In- 
dians to the south. In the fights with 
the Indians the Eskimos were usually 
the aggressors, and made warlike expedi- 
tions far up the Mackenzie even in the 
memory of white traders still living. Oc- 
easionally, however, the Indians attempt- 
ed reprisals, and not infrequently at- 
tacked an Eskimo house in the night, 
burning the people, or killing them as 
they came out through the door; but 
often the barking of the Eskimos’ dogs 
gave warning of the enemy’s approach, 
and if the inmates once got into the 
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open before the Indians reached the door, 
the latter frequently took to flight, or at 
least the Eskimos thus got a chance 
or their lives. For this reason it was 
always the custom that everybody should 
run out of the house whenever a dog 
harked. Even now, although it is some 
eighteen years since the last bloodshed 
took place (and since the Hudson’s Bay 
Company purchased peace between the 
peoples by blankets and copper kettles 
given the Indian relatives of those then 
recently killed in battle with the Eski- 
mos), the custom is maintained. The 
practice seems to be more a habit, a mat- 
ter of good form, than any indication of 
present distrust of the Indians, for the 
wo groups are now on excellent terms. 
The fourth day at Kangianik dawned 
clear, and we started on our uneventful 
way, to reach Herschel Island in seven- 
teen days. Unfortunately for narrative 
purposes, an Eskimo knows so well how 
to travel safely and comfortably under 
the worst conditions of cold and storm 
that nothing extraordinary happens. 
Your face may freeze, but all there is 
to do is to pull your hand out of the 
warm mitten, rub whatever portion of 
your face happens to be getting stiff, 
and put the hand back in the mitten 
again before the fingers have had time 
to freeze—for freezing a finger is serious, 
though a frost-bitten nose is little worse 
than a sunburnt one. One gets pretty 
thirsty, but this can be alleviated by the 
eating of a little snow—or that has been 
my own experience, though many travellers 
consider the practice unsafe. At night 
the snow-house is dry, warm, and com- 
fortable, and too substantial to be blown 
away by the wind, as tents sometimes 
are. Nothing happens except that a few 
miles of trail are left behind each day. 
A competently managed journey is as 
uninteresting as the history of a country 
at peace with its neighbors; and of all 
travellers in the world none adapts means 
to an end better than the Eskimo. We 
reached Herschel Island toward the end 
of February with our store of fish a trifle 
low, but with nothing to tell of the trip 
except the number of days it had taken. 
At the island there was, sure enough, 
news of the Duchess of Bedford. In 
November, while I was still at Shingle 
Point, a sled had arrived at the police 
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station from the expedition, which was 
wintering at Flaxman Island, about two 
hundred miles to the westward. It was 
known at Herschel that I was then only 
sixty miles (or three days’ journey) 
away, but Mr. Leffingwell, Mr. Storker- 
son, and their team of dogs were so worn 
out by the trip down from Flaxman that 
they did not make the attempt to reach 
me—especially as Eskimo report reached 
them that I was well off and likely to 
continue so. They had spent Thanks- 
giving with Captain Leavitt aboard his 
ship Narwhal, which was the only whaler 
wintering at Herschel (or anywhere in 
the western Arctic), and had then gone 
back to Flaxman Island, merely leaving 
word for me as to the whereabouts of 
the ship. 

Now that the location of the Duchess 
was known, it seemed to me an interest- 
ing thing to make a trip to her and back; 
besides, I was out of writing materials 
and photographie supplies. Although the 
whaler was short of provisions and the 
police had little to spare, both Captain 
Leavitt and Sergeant Fitzgerald assisted 
me in securing dogs and supplies for the 
trip. This was the first journey of the 
winter on which I used white men’s 
food. The travelling conditions were so 
much better than they had been in the 
fall that the trip which had taken Mr. 
Leftingwell thirty-five days we made in 
nine. My fellow traveller this time was 
an immigrant from Bering Strait, and 
proved a good companion. He was the 
first Christianized native I travelled with. 
He used to say his prayers before going 
to bed and at meal-times. In this he 
differed markedly from most of the Es- 
kimos, as he did also in being a 
thief and a liar. But he was energet- 
ic, resourceful, and good-temp. red, and 
those are the things that matter on a 
long journey. 

At Flaxman Island we found the two 
commanders of the expedition, Captain 
Mikkelsen and Mr. Leffingwell, off on 
an ice-exploring trip to the northward, 
and with them the ship’s mate, Mr. Stork- 
erson. The Duchess of Bedford had been 
crushed by the ice the previous March 
(this was April), and the crew were liv- 
ing on shore under the command of the 
expedition’s surgeon, Dr. Howe. 

That the ship was lost immediately 
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changed my plans for the remainder of 
the year, tor it was now impossible to 
proceed to the eastward in the summer, 
as had been planned. I therefore de- 
termined to devote the rest of my time 
in the north to investigating ethnological 
and archeological conditions on the north 
coast of Alaska. I therefore made a 
hasty trip to Herschel Island to return 
my borrowed sled 


and dogs. Phe 


the Jones Islands known to the nativ 
as Pingok, or the Island of Little Hills 
Here we found ruins of unknown 

left by people who built their hous 
largely with the bones of whales to ta 

the place of timbers. The present Eski 
mos tell that before the time when their 
grandfathers were boys (and that is a 
far as Eskimo chronology ever goes) thi 
island was alread 
deserted, thoug 








ship’s quartermas 
ter, Mr. William 
Hickey, made this 
trip with me, and 
we accomplished 
it in a trifle less 
than a month, get- 
ting back on the 
7th of May, or 
two days before 
the return of the 
ice - exploring 
party. 

As the general 
story of the exp 
dition has already 
been told, it is 
not necessary to 
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who were men 

prowess andr 
markable seaman 
ship. In a measur 
our  exeavations 
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dition,as does even 
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be said to be 











give much space 


to the period from AN INLAND ESKIMO WOMAN 


my joining it in 
May till I sep- 
arated from it again in July. The 
chief activity in the mean time was the 
excavating on Flaxman Island of a num- 
ber of ancient ruins and the recovery from 
them of various specimens of more or less 
scientific value. The first week of July 
I accompanied a party under Captain 
Mikkelsen’s command to the mouth of the 
Colville River, at which point I sep- 
arated from them for the purpose of a 
scientific exploration of the Jones and 
other islands near Beecher Point. The 
expedition at this time had no other work 
on hand, so Captain Mikkelsen detailed 
two of the sailors, William Hickey and 
Max Fiedler, to assist me. We had an 
Eskimo skin-boat (umiak), owned and 
commanded by our Flaxman Island 
friend Sakhawanna, so there were alto- 
gether four of us to voyage along the 
string of coast islands in search of ruins, 
relics, and dead men’s bones—for of such 
things are the data of archwology. 

Our longest stay was on that one of 


strewn with the 
bones of the bow 
head whale. Ot 
course many a 
f folklore will say that it is not 
unlikely that the story of ancient whak 
hunters may have been deduced from th« 
presence of the bones, and that they rather 
explain the origin than prove the truth 
of the yarn. 


student « 


Perhaps the most interesting archeo 
logical discovery made on the north coast 
of Alaska has a relation to the present 
methods of personal decoration now used 
by the natives of Alaska, the most sig- 
nificant feature of which is the wearing 
of lip-buttons, or labrets, by the men. 
The present custom is that when a boy 
is fourteen or sixteen years of age holes 
are pierced in his lower lip, one below 
each corner of the mouth. <A small 
wooden plug is ¢ 


t first inserted to keep 
the hole from growing together, and 


month by month a bigger and bigger plug 
is used, till finally the openings are half 
an inch in diameter. At this point the 
young man begins to wear stone or ivory 
plugs. These ornaments are put in from 
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the inside ordinarily as one might in- 
sert a button into a shirt front. Usual- 
lv the two buttons worn are each of a 
different sort, while sometimes only one 
of the holes is filled, and in summer men 
wre occasionally met with who wear no 

ittons at all. When a visitor is seen 
approaching, however, the ornaments are 
‘ ivs inserted, for one does not feel 
dressed without them. In preparing for 
sleep they are usually removed. 

It seems probable to ethnologists that 
this custom of wearing labrets is_ bor- 
rowed by the Eskimo from the Indians 
of southern Alaska. But these Indians 
wear one labret only, and that in th 
centre of the lower lip, while the Eskimos 
as far east as Cape Bathurst wear two 
uniformly, and east of the Coppermin 
River the practice of piercing the lips 
is unknown. Murdock, however, in 1882 
found some traditions at Point Barrow 
that pointed to the wearing long ago by 
the Eskimos of labrets of the single 
Indian type, and he also secured three 
specimens that looked as if they were 
centre-lip labrets. In one of our excava- 
tions some two hundred and fifty miles 
east of Point Barrow we found five 
centre labrets, thus showing that they 
were probably worn in former days along 
the north coast, and showing further that 
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kimos, as elsewhere, fash- 
ions change in dress and ornament. 

It had been my intention on separating 
from Captain Mikkelsen in the Colville 
delta to remain there till the first 
whaling-ships should pass eastbound for 
the Beaufort Sea fishing-grounds. Un- 
fortunately for our work among the is- 
lands, but fortunately for the whalers, 
ice conditions to the west of us at Point 
Barrow were that summer the _ best in 
years, and the Belvedere, first of the 
Arctie fleet, hove in sight at three o'clock 


in the morning o 


1 July 26th, two weeks 


before we had expected her. Greatly to 
the delight of the sailors and our Es- 
kimo friend, we sueceeded in paddling 
our boat far enough seaward to be seen 
and picked up. We received a warm 
welcome on board from Captain Cottle, 
his wife, and his officers, whom I had 
met the previous summer at Herschel 
Tsland. By noon we reached Flaxman 
Island, and sent Max Fiedl r and Sakha- 
wanna ashore, while Mr. Hickey and I 
proceeded to Herschel to continue our 
archwological work at that point, intend- 
ing to remain there till fall and then 
take passage for San Francisco by one 
of the outbound whalers. 

We had been at the island only a few 
days, however, when disturbing news 
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reached us from Macpherson up the 
Mackenzie. Major Arthur Jarvis, the 
new commander of the Mounted Police 
in the north, arrived from there August 
tth, bringing the report that a definite 
statement had been sent up the Mac- 
kenzie by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
mail steamer to the effect that Captain 
Mikkelsen, Mr. Leffingwell, and Mr. 
Storkerson were all dead—lost on the 
ice-exploring expedition. The story had 
been told in great detail and was given 
on my authority, who was supposed to 
have reported the tragedy on my visit 
to Herschel in April. Almost simul- 
taneously with Major Jarvis, Captain 
Mikkelsen arrived on a whaler he had 
boarded at Flaxman Island. The news 
of his own and his comrades’ supposed 
death disturbed him greatly, for unless 
special efforts were made to overtake and 
contradict these reports that were now on 
their way up the Mackenzie, the relatives 
and friends of all three concerned would 
believe them dead, till the whalers should 
reach port in November. On account 
of my being somewhat familiar with 
overland and river travel, Captain Mik- 
kelsen consulted me as to the practica- 
bility of forestalling these up- river 
despatches. As they had been sent from 
Macpherson July 24th and were already 
half-way to their destination at Atha- 
basca Landing, Alberta, the first week 
in September, there was evidently but 
one hope—that of crossing the coast 
ranges of the Rockies and descending 
the Bell and Porcupine rivers to the tele- 
graph offices and settlements on the 
Yukon. This I volunteered to do, partly 
because Captain Mikkelsen was very 
anxious that the safety of his party 
should become known, and partly because 
the trip looked in perspective difficult 
enough to be interesting. Twelve hours 
from the final reaching of this decision, 
Captain Porter’s engines were whistling 
us their farewell salute as we sailed our 
little whale-boat from the harbor, bound 
for the mouth of the Mackenzie sixty 
miles away. 

On the way east nothing happened 
beyond the sudden springing up of a gale 
that made our boat dangerous in the 
incapable hands of its Indian steersman 
—for T was taking passage back to Fort 
Macpherson in the boat that had brought 


Major Jarvis down, and this was manned 
by Indians, who are (the best of them) 
poor sailors as compared with the Fski- 
mos. When once the river mouth was 
attained we had _ favoring northerly 
winds, and reached Maepherson in six 
days, thus establishing, by travelling day 
and night, a new record for either sum- 
mer or winter travel between Herschel 
and Maepherson, an estimated distance 
of 260 miles. 

At Macpherson guides had to be hired 
and supplies bought for the hundred- 
mile portage to the Bell River. The police 
stationed at the fort, Mr. Firth of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and (especially) 
Mr. Harvey for Hyslop & Nagle, all 
did their utmost to see that I was well 
provided. But this was a time when 
no Indians were at the fort, and, although 
one of them was sick, I had to take with 
me two of the Indians with whom I 
had come in the boat from Herschel. 
Carrying seventy pounds each and with 
two dogs carrying forty-pound packs, we 
set off. The sick Indian, William, soon 
had to be lightened up, so that for the 
first three days both Joseph and I ear- 
ried more than our seventy pounds. 

A great deal of reading may fail to 
impress the stay-at-home with the fact 
that the arctic summer is a much worse 
season for travel than the arctic winter, 
but a very little actual experience puts 
the matter beyond debate. The good 
three weeks that now separated me from 
Rampart House on the Poreupine were 
the least like fun of any trip I have so 
far undertaken. 

To begin with, the journey was to be 
so long that we could earry no tent, nor 
anything much but food and the axe 
and rope for constructing a raft on the 
Bell. Crossing the mountains it rained 
every day and every night—except one 
night, when it snowed. I had an oil- 
skin coat that had been waterproof the 
vear before; the Indians, with their sore 
chests and racking cough, had not even 
a make-believe waterproof. But one 
thing we did have was our mosquito- 
nets. Under these we slept soaking wet 
on the sponge-soaked moss, but safe at 
least from the buzzing fog of mosquitoes 
that hung over us as thick as the driz- 
zling rain. 

It took a bit over five days to reach 
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the Bell. 


Here the building of a sixteen- 


foot raft of green spruces was not a 
serious task, and took less than half 

day. When this was finished no delay 
was made in pushing it off. Five min- 
utes later my Indians waved me a last 


“good luck” as I drifted around a bend 
on my fifteen-day journey southward to 
the Yukon. 

The 


statement 


the 


monotonous, cold, 


journey is summed up in 
that it 


Of the eleven days spent in 


was 
and wet. 
reaching Rampart House, ten were rainy. 
that 
wet on a waterlogged raft drifting a mile 
or mile half 
cheerful occupation. 


It may be guessed sitting soaking 
per hour is not a 
The first night T 
slept on the raft, floating ahead most of 
the time, but occasionally waking to find 
myself on a 


and a 


mud bank, in which 
there was nothing to do but push the 
raft afloat and go to sle« p again. 

Much as i object to such things, I 
did on this trip have some small “ ad- 
ventures”—but they  illus- 
trate a favorite ad- 


case 


fortunately 
thesis: that 


most 


RAMPART 





incomp« tence, 


sign of 


ventures are a 


which may consist either in bad crafts- 
knowledge of 
My first adventure hap- 
pened in this wise: 

It was the night of river 
journey and I was sleeping on the raft. 


It may 


manship or an insuflicient 


local conditions. 
sé cond 


my 


have been twelve o’clock it 


was 
certainly pitch dark—when I awoke with 
a roar in my ears that I first took for 


the sound of a high wind up in the tree 
tops. I 
and the spinning around of my raft and 


was near one bank of the river, 
its motion past the trees on shore showed 
that it 
rent 


was in a rapid and 
As 


stupor of waking from an 
sleep I knew that I was in 


uneven cur- 
the half- 
uncomfortable 
the 
increasing noise of the water showed the 
worst part was still ahead. 

It was a trifle fortunate I had not been 
for I eould 
gotten the unwieldy raft ashore (it usual- 
ly took half an hour to do that), and 
being gradually pulled through pitch 
darkness into a rapid you recognize as 


soon as I vot over 


a rapid > 


aroused not have 


sooner, 
































STEAMING DOWN THE YUKON RIVER 


stony by its roar is, on the whole, a 
Of course the Hud- 
son’s Bay men had told me there were 
no “impossible ” rapids in the Poreu- 
pine “if one used ordinary care.” But 
was this using ordinary care—drifting 


trying experience. 


in the dark into what might as easily 
be the unsafe as the safe side of a “ pos- 
sible ” rapid ? 

I believe I did the thinking outlined 
in the above paragraph—at least I might 
have done so if T had had the time. As 
it was, I was no more than fully awake 
when I was in the swirl. I threw myself 
flat on my little heap of mail and other 
be longings on the centre of the raft, to 
protect them from loss in case the raft 
held out. Then there followed a series 
of bumps upon what were apparently 
rounded boulders. A moment later the 
raft stuck fast by its front end, swung 
side on, and stuck also with its back 
end; then it began to rise on edge as 
if to tip over. When, however, I threw 
myself and my armful of mail parcels 
and food unon the rising side of the raft 
it paused in its tilt as if thinking what 
to do. At that moment the front end 


of the raft loosened again and swung 
down stream; then the rear end was 
freed also, and the raft floated into quiet 
water. The “adventure” was over, and 
I worked the raft landward to sleep the 
rest of the night on shore. 

This expe rience netted me a little river 
wisdom, and made me temper my im- 
patience to drifting eighteen instead of 
twenty-four hours per day. Those eight- 
een-hour days were even longer than the 
watch indicated. The oceasional sight 
of such animals along the river bank as 
deer, moose, and wolves was rather di- 
verting if they appeared in one of th 
odd half-hours of sunlight, but I found 
it hard to be interested in anything when 
shivering in the drizzling rains. I did 
not earry a rifle, and could not have 
afforded time for hunting if I had, 
though I might have shot with ease a 
moose that first watched me from the 
bank and then swam to within a few 
feet of my raft to investigate me. This 
happened, too, at a time when my food 
was getting rather low. The following 
day, however (my sixth day on the river), 


I came to the first signs of human habita- 
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tions—a cache of dry moose-meat on a 
latform of poles at the mouth of a little 
ver. 1 took a few pounds of meat and 
ft in payment a silk handkerchief. 

[he days following the finding of the 
moose-meat caches I watched sharply and 
rather eagerly for people or the traces 
f them along the banks. Every curve 
that brought a new reach of the river 
nto view held the promise of cabin or 

imp. Several times, near dawn or dusk 
especially, the fog films on the hillsides 
mulated the wreaths of smoke from 
igwam fires and were sources of cheer 
or a moment. At last, late on the eve- 
ning of August 28th, a group of huts ap- 
peared on the right bank, and I paddled 
he raft ashore. But the village was 
leserted, its inhabitants off somewhere 

nting or fishing. All the houses were 
locked except one that was building and 
ad as yet no roof; in that I took up 
1y lodging nevertheless. 

The next morning I made a great fire 

not to cook, but to sit beside while I 
ate my breakfast of dried moose-meat. 
The building of a fire proved a fortunate 
thing for me, for it brought the most 
welcome sight of my travelling expe- 
rience—an Indian running along the 
beach to eatch me just as I was pushing 
my raft from shore. He was from a 
fishing-village of tents half a mile away 
and so situated that I should probably 
have missed it had they not seen my 
smoke and sent this messenger. When 
| got to the village every one of twenty 
men, women, and children seemed over- 
oyed to see me, but none of them were 
half so glad as I was. 

After half a day of gorging on fresh 
fish and berries I emerged sufficiently 
from the stupor of pure joy into which 
I was fallen, to remember that the Yukon 
was still some distance away, and an- 
ouneed my intention of proceeding 
forthwith on my raft to Rampart House, 
which was now not far distant. But 
one of the Indians, who spoke good Eng- 
lish, told me that I could not safely go 
any farther on so small a raft as I had, but 
must have one twice as big to pass with- 
out ecapsizing in the Boiling Tea Kettle 
rapid just below. The whole camp pro- 
fessed their willingness to help me en- 
large the raft, but said that at best raft- 
ing through the “ Tea Kettle ” was serious 
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business, while a canoe can keep out of 
the current and pass safely. I therefore 
hired a bark canoe built for one man, 
and in it its owner and | proceeded 
down the river. It felt more dangerous, 
but doubtless was safer than the old raft. 
There was scarcely an inch of freeboard, 
and the thing was so crazy that sit- 
ting in it is best compared to a tight- 
rope performance, while its birch-bark 
sides were so fragile that it sprang a leak 
every time the boat was subjected to the 
strain of going through even a slight 
rapid. But where the river twists like 
a rope through the elbow-shaped gorge 
of the “Tea Kettle” everything went 
well, for we hugged the inside shore and 
were in quiet water, while a raft would 
inevitably be drawn into the centre of 
the current. When I had seen the rapid 
and the cafion that leads to it I felt 
that through no merit of my own I had 
escaped an adventure whose value for 
narrative purposes would have become 
vested exclusively in my literary executor. 

Just above Rampart House we fell in 
with Harry Linklater, an old Hudson’s 
Bay man, who, with his family, joined 
us for the rest of the way to the trading 
post—some six miles. Here Daniel Cad- 
zow—whose generous hospitality is the 
brightest spot in every journey into the 
Porcupine—met us at the water’s edge. 

Although there were still two hundred 
miles to the Yukon, all the difficulties of 
the trip were over. The journey had so 
far covered six or seven hundred miles 
and lasted twenty-four days, eleven of 
which had been spent on the raft between 
the farewell to the Indian guides on 
the Bell and the meeting with people 
on the Porcupine. From Rampart House 
I travelled comfortably in Mr. Link!ater’s 
boat, for he was going to Fort Yukon any- 
way, and hastened his departure for my 
sake. The morning of September 4th I 
was on board the magnificent river steam- 
er Hanna going up-stream toward Daw- 
son, while my most urgent despatches 
were going down-stream with the Koyu- 
kuk to be eabled over the government’s 
telegraph lines from Fort Gibson. As 
TI found out later, the news of the safety 
of our ice party was wired from Gib- 
son thirty-six hours after the sending 
out from Athabasca Landing the report 
of their supposed death. 
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John-a-Dreams 


HARRIET 


BY 


OU wouldn’t wish for a pleasanter 

Y person round the house,” Mrs. 

Somers was replying to her gos- 

sip. “I never heerd him say so much as 

‘Why do you so? to the cat. And she’s 
a very masterly cat.” 


“He ain’t spoke to Si Martin this 
twenty year.” 

“Si Martin’s be’n out West. He 
couldn’t very well. Si done him an ill 
turn oncet an’ he ain’t forgot it. That’s 
one o’ his dreams.’ 

“ Wal—fer a perfesser—” 

“Now stop right there, Phebe Ann. 
John’s allers said his religion warn’t 


nothin’ ter speak on, an’ he ain’t made 
no blow about it.” 

“He don’t much like 
Young for one, anyways.” 

“ Mebbe. 3ut they jes ’p’inted him 


seem a deacon. 


‘count o’ his gift fer prayer an’ his 
singin’ o’ hymns. I guess likely he’s 
forgot w’at the diff’runce ’ith Si was 


about; but he ain’t forgot there was a 
diff'runes And as he don’ git mad in 
a year o’ Sundays, reason was on his side 
mos’ prob’bly. We was down to the foot 
o the garding fer a brown- 
thrasher’s in the brush-heap, him 
an’ me; and I says, ‘ Si Martin’s gone out 
West,’ says I. And he says, ‘Glory go 
with him,’ says he. ‘I don’t ever wanter 
hear his name agin,’ says he. And I 
ain’t ever heerd him speak that name 
since. Here’s Si Martin back agin to 
the ol place, you’re a-tellin’ me. Lost 
his wife? Only a gel left ter keep house 
fer him? I’m pleased that it’s a mile 
or more away the hills. But 
John ‘ll have to pass the bread and wine 
to him, ef he comes ter meetin’, and I 
do’no’ how he’ll do it! An’ that’s a fae’!” 
they'll go to chapel over 
said the resourceful Phebe Ann. 

“ Hope to goodness!” said Mrs. Somers, 
clapping the flour off her hands. “ There! 
You stay to supper, Phebe Ann, an’ see 
ef this rule ain’t as good as yourn.” 


lookin’ 
nest 


acrost 


“ P’y’aps 


there,” 


PRESCOTT 


SPOF FORD 


“ Not ter-night; I’m obleeged t’ ye,” said 
Phoebe Ann, whose mind’s eye saw furthe 
openings for her views in other places. 

It was Mrs. Somers’s proud but silent 
boast that her kitchen floor was as whit: 
as the tops of her tables, and its yelloy 


walls unspotted. Perhaps it was th 
cheerfulness of all that whiteness and 
brightness and of her own large, fair 


Deacon Somers 
Sut, as his wife had 
said, he pleasant person about 
the and it was greatly to her 
surprise that her husband took his seat 
at the supper table without a word that 
night, and helped himself to the creamed 
codfish and baked potatoes without wait- 
ing on either his wife or the boys. 

“W’y, father,” said Mrs. Somers, 
“ where’s your manners!” and at that he 
helped the others mechanically, wasting 
no words; and for a brief time a visible 
cloud settled over the table. 

The silence was broken by the irr 
pressible Bud, who exclaimed, between 
mouthfuls, “ They say Mr. Si Martin’s 
come back to the old place.” 

“T’m willin’,” said his father, without 
looking up. 

“Tt don’t reely sound as though you 
was,” said his wife. 

The man could have given her a glance: 
that would have finished her happines- 
for this life. But he didn’t. For how 
eould you tell your wife that you hated 
another man because he won away fron 
you the girl you meant to marry! Espe- 
cially when your wife was as precious 
to you as your heart’s blood. The gir! 
had died, and so had her children, all but 
the last, and it did not signify now 
tear’s worth te him; but all the sam« 
he never wanted to see or hear of S 
Martin again. 

The soft June 


personality that made 
naturally reflect it. 
was a 
house, 


night with its star 


shine and shadows and flower scents cast 
its soothing spell over him and his iraté 
mood of recollection, and when his wif 
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TO-DAY HE DID NOT 





DREAM 





eame and sat beside him on the door- 
tone he slipped his arm over her shoul- 
der. “I don’ want no better wife ’n you 
be, Elviry,” he said. 

“My gracious, John, I sh’d think 

vou’d be’n a-questionin’ of it!” 
* “Somehow the smell o’ them syringys 
fetched back the nights w’en I went 
courtin’, an’ your aunt Lizy slyed along 
behind the bushes.” 

“Poor Aunt Lizy!” 

“’Twarn’t no sign you was goin’ to be 
hrowed over ’cause Uncle Jed throwed 
er. She suspicioned the hull fambly. 
She hindered us consider’ble. But she 
dn’t hinder the summer evenin’s, an’ 
the smell o’ the grass that was down, an’ 
the little bird a-stirrin’ in the nest an’ 

rt o’ ecomplainin’ on us. She didn’t 
hinder that wind that come blowin’ out 

’ the dark, full o’ sweetness, an’ blowed 
way into nowhere, an’ made us feel as 
though it come from the land o’ pure 
delight in the hymn—su’thin’ about that 
dark nowhere that was what you may 
all a sweet trouble—made you feel sort 
’ glad, an’ sorry too.” 

Mrs. Somers sighed. “’T was pleasant,” 
he said. “Seems as ef sech times had 
rter last. They go so quick we don’t 
alf sense ’em. But there—we’re pretty 
happy as we be.” 

“Be’n happier ef Bud hadn’t been 
boy.” 





“ Bud’s the best boy—” cried the in- 
dignant mother. 

“She might have be’n the best gel. 
And, anyways, I’d ’a’ liked a gel about. 
Sort o’ bright an’ tender like the sweet- 
briers growin’ beside the rocks in the 
pastur’ “ith their little sweet blows. Yes, 
I'd a-liked a darter. W’y, it’s awful, 
Elviry, to grow old an’ not have a darter 
ter close your eyes.” 

“How you dream, John! S’pose a 
tree fell-on ye in the woods. Ef you hed 
ten darters they wouldn’t be there to close 
your eyes.” 

“T ain’t ast fer ten darters.” 

“There'll be darters-in-law bime-by, 
mos’ prob’bly.” 

“In law!” he replied, with scorn. 
“W’at’s that beside your own? That 
owes breath an’ life to ye. That looks 
the way you’d think angels ’d look.” 

“T do’no’s I ever thinked how they 


looked.” 
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“That looks the way you useter w’en 
you was a gel, Elviry.” 

“Wen Rufe an’ Bud fetches their 
wives home, we'll be pleased, father.” 

“That’s a long wait. Rufe ain’t half 
grown yet.” 

“ He’s five feet twelve inches, John!” 

“Sho! Yedon’tsay! Taller’n Bildad, 
ain’t he? Where’s my eyes be’n? ‘ Fly 
fast around, ye wheels o’ time,’ ” he sang. 
“There’s them consarned whippo’wills 
beginnin’! One whippo’will in the dark 
is heart-breakin’, ’s you may say—sweet- 
heart breakin’, But a swarm on ’em’s 
wuss ’n hornets. Le’s go in.” And he 
threw up his arms and stretched his 
great muscles for slumber as if he were 
some one else than a dreamer in the dusk. 


The many mows were heavy with their 
fragrant hay—for their owner’s idle 
fancies did not hinder his working like 
a giant in working-hours, and he was a 
forehanded man. The thunder-storms 
came and went; the summer mornings 
were clear skies full of heaven, or green 
and gray and silver mists and rain; the 
world was fair, and life went well with 
Deacon Somers, and he was happy, except 
for that slight mist of melancholy which 
seems to be the complement of joy. 

“Kind o’ undertow,” he said of it, “as 
the years go on, pullin’ ye to the grave.” 

“T won’t hear any sech talk!” said Mrs. 
Somers. “ Undertow, and graves, an’ you 
in the prime o’ life, ’ith your barns 
bustin’, an’ Bud ’ith the prize to the 
*cademy, an’ Rufe a-clerkin’ an’ layin’ by 
an’ likely to git the store to the village 

“Oh, stop, stop!” her husband cried. 
“ You’re makin’ out sech a heap o’ bless- 
in’s, I’ll hev ter pull down my barns an’ 
build bigger!” 

“Sech talk’s jes like lightnin’-rods to 
eall the lightnin’ down on your head. 
It’s a-temptin’ Proverdence.” 

“What to? You think Proverdence ’s 
that sort? Ain’t you ’shamed?”’ 

But now, out on the quaking heath 
where the accumulation of centuries of 
drift and leaf and moss had made a floor 
above the lake, through which here and 
there spurted a slight crystal fountain, 
the blueberries were ripe with pale-blue 
bloom over their purple lusciousness; 
and half the village were making their 
summer holiday there, raking the bounti- 
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ful harvest into bag and basket, lads 
and lassies, old and young. 

“ Now, father,” said Mrs. Somers to 
her husband, who was gathering the ber- 
ries, as he did everything else, without 
staying to breathe, with a notion that the 
ordaining powers had something else and 
unknown for him to do, “ the world ain’t 
goin’ ter come to an eend ter-night, and 
I’ve got all I can put up for winter. 
So you go lay down on the bank, and 
ll visit ’ith Phebe Ann some o’ the 
folks I ain’t seen sence last berryin’.” 

“ There’s them I ain’t seen sence Bates 
was hung,” he replied, “ an’ don’ wanter 
till he’s hung agin!” 

“That ain’t like you, father. W’y, 
*tain’t Christian!” 

“You don’t b’lieve in ghosts, do you, 
Elviry? Wal, I seen a ghost.” 

“ The sun’s be’n reel hot on your head, 
father. You go lay down.” 

It was always the pleasantest part of 
the great neighborhood gathering to Dea- 
con Somers when, duty done, he lay be- 
neath a high-branching tree, and looked 
up through the interlacing boughs and 
felt himself a part of the shining life 
there, of the glints of blue and sun 
and darting wings; and his vague dreams 
were pleasant. 

But to-day he did not dream. He had 
seen a ghost. He had seen Si Martin, 
pale, thin, downcast; although a wreck, 
yet the wreck of a certain beauty; plain- 
ly a man who had come home to die, and 
to die soon. Somehow it was painful 
to John Somers that he hated that man. 
He slept at last, however; and it was 
between sleeping and waking, and more 
like pleasant dreaming, that he was con- 
scious of some one like a blessed spirit, 
he would have said, or perhaps a young 
girl, perhaps that which might have been 
one’s daughter, fading out of sight then; 
possibly, indeed, some one he had seen 
during the day reeurring to memory in 
that border-land between sleeping and 
It almost offset the disagreeable 
feeling with which he had fallen asleep. 
That night at home he could almost have 
wished some one would speak of Si 
Martin. 


waking. 


3ut no one did. 


John Somers had his rowen in from 
the fields where he had not turned in 


his cattle to browse; his apples lay in 


red and juicy mounds; and the smell] of 
the cider-mill was abroad in the land. 

“You ain’t gotter go back to the stor 
ter-night, be ye, Rufy?” said Mrs. Somers 
to her son, who had been at home to hel) 
in the apple-picking. 

‘Not to the store- 

“Oh, Rufy! Where then ?”’ 

“ Mother!” the young man burst out 
impetuously. 
wild roses—” 

“That all?’ And Mrs. Somers mad 
a very unnecessary rattling of the nest 
of milk-pans. 


“She’s as sweet as the 


“She’s as, good as—as—” he paused 
thinking what there might be with whic! 
to compare his Lois. 

“ Well?” 

“As you, mother! I don’t know, 
though, if anybody ever was as good as 
you,” he said then, a loyal pride taking 
the place of his shamefacedness. 

“ My gracious, if she ain’t no better ’ 
T be!” 

Mrs. Somers put away the milk-pans, 
and came and sat beside her boy on th« 
half of the millstone that made the ste; 
of the back door. There was a pang in 
the mother’s heart. This was giving up 
her boy, her first-born. But there was 
a thrill of joy, too, over her boy’s hap 
piness, of unrecognized pride that som: 
other woman found him all that she did 
But still she knew that the husband fol 
lows the wife into her family, and it can 
not be helped, and the tears sprang 
quickly to her eyes unused to tears. 

“ She’s a lonesome little thing,” he said. 
“No mother, no sisters.” 

“That’s good!” suddenly eried a great 
wave of relief in the mother’s heart. Sh« 
might keep her boy, after all. “ Th 
poor little thin’!” she said aloud, with 
just as warm a wave. “She shall be my 
own child.” 

“Oh, I was cert’in you’d feel jes so. 
mother! But—but—mother!”—and hi 
hid his face on his knees—* she’s S 
Martin’s Lois!” 

“Oh, Rufy! Oh!’—she waited a mo 


ment to recover’ from the blow—“ Rufv! 
It can’t never be!” 
“It’s goin’ ter be! 
“Tt ‘ll break his heart! Your father’s- 
“ He’s allers bemoanin’ that Bud ain’t 
2 darter. Here’s a darter for him. An’ 
Bud ain’t seen the day he—” 
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‘Tain’t helpin’ Lois, ter run down 
Bud. Bud’s a good boy,” said his moth- 
r “He’s reel tender of his mother, an’ 
e thinks the sun couldn’t rise ‘ithout 
father.” 
‘Bud ’d like her first-rate. So ‘d vou, 
ther.” 
a ain't a doubt of it. So ‘d vour 
ther, mos’ prob’bly, ef he didn’t know. 
declare I’m reel distressed.” 
‘Mother! Ain’t it too bad! An’ she’s 


she s jes— she’s jes . 
' 


Oh, you’d say 
She ain’t a bit like him. He sez 
he’s her mother all over.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Somers. “ She 
vas a pretty creetur,” she added. “ But, 
there, she hadn’t no faculty. Slack!” 

‘Lois ain’t. You’d orter see.” 

“Oh, Rufy, this is trouble. You sure 

ean’t git over it?” 

“Git over it! Never till the last breath 
I draw. Nor then, neither. You don’ 

vy me, mother. You don’ know her.” 

“Wal, I s’pose I shall.” 

Mrs. Somers carried a heavy heart to 
bed that night. Her handsome, steadfast 
boy! Her husband with his one bitter- 
ne ss! The girl who was to rob her of 
her boy—child of that other woman, too! 
She turned her pillow again and again. 
‘IT never could sleep with the moon in 
the room,” she said, as she saw the beams 
glancing on the bare sprays at the win- 

dancing like witches in the wind. 

And then the soft glow filling the room 
and -working some magic with John 
Somers’s sleep, he opened his mouth and 
hegan to sing—to sing as a sleepy child 
ngs to itself—hardly more than a tune- 
ful murmur, a measured breath—an old 
hymn they had learned at singing-school 
gether. “Land o’ Dreams!” sighed 
Mrs. Somers. “ He’s in it, awake or 
asleep. The reel thin’s can’t hurt him 
much. It’s me that senses ’em. To have 
him carin’ fer that gel for her mother’s 
ake—-that’s w’at ’twill come to. An’ me 
see it an’ feel it. Or else it’s to make 
my poor Rufy miser’ble all his endurin’ 
life. Oh, there ain’t no ch’ice about it!” 
And when at last she dropped asleep it 
was only to be haunted by a face she 
‘ould not quite make out, a disappearing, 
phantom face, perhaps that of Si Mar- 
in’s wife whom she had never seen, per- 
haps that of this unknown girl, dim and 
incertain; and even in her sleep she was 
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conscious of saying: “Lord o’ Light 
I’m gittin’ notional as father.” 

But her rye-cakes in the morning were 
as peculiarly well baked as her potatoes 
were, her ham was rich and tender, her 
pancakes were as golden brown as thé 
maple syrup poured over them, and ther 
was no molasses and milk boiled in her 
coffee, but the clear stream ran upon 
cream that became liquid amber. For, 
as a mother indulges he r ce fective child, 
she felt she must give this man of dreams 
and fancies every comfort she could dk 
vise; and the fact that she often enjoyed 
his dreams and fancies, and that he had 
been able in spite of them to make good 
provision for his family, so that-she-never 
had to boil the coffee over, did not yhangt 
her feeling that his 4emperament was 
a weakness. 

The summer, with ‘al? itg Hrebns riding 
low above the woods, had flown away 
before Mrs. Somers, if he? divided mind 
and heart, could bring herself to act 
She might not have been able to do so at 
all but for a sentence of the Elder’s that 
kept ringing in her ears like a_ bell. 
‘Evil is to overcome. The soul grows 
through struggle.” Certainly her feeling 
about the girl Si Martin married was 
evil—she to be jealous of a dead woman! 

But one day, after many private inter- 
views in the dairy, in the pantry, return- 
ing from evening meeting, or when her 
son came for her at Phebe Ann Rug- 
gles’s, Mrs. Somers took heart of grace. 
“T’ll do it!” she said. “T’ll do it, Rufy, 
ter-morrer.” 

Father,” her voice trembling, while 
on the next morning, with a towel about 
his neck and a sheet spread on the floor, 
she was cutting Deacon Somers’s hair 
“father, did you know that Rufus was 
thinkin’ o’ gittin’ married?” she said. 

“What!” cried her husband. “ What 
say? Rufus? What you talkin’ about!” 

“Rufus. And the girl he is engaged 
to marry.” 

Rufus’s father wheeled about, to th 
imminent danger of his eyes and the 
points of the open scissors. “ What in 
the name of common sense- Why, El- 
viry, what you mean ?”’ 

‘IT mean w’at I say, father.” 

“Rufus? Why, you ean’t! It’s—it’s 
redie’lous. He ain’t growed up. Te’s 
fo 


( 
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“ Now, father, ’tain’t no use to sputter 
this way. You set still! How can I cut 
ith you dancin’ round like a teetotum? 
Rufus is a man—” 

“A man! He ain’t never hed a free- 
dom suit.” 

“That’s because you ain’t giv’ it to 
him. He can look out fer himself and 
a wife too. They think everythin’ of 
him to the store, an’ they’ll take him in 
pardner soon ’s he’s got his fust thousand 
in hand.” 

“Why don’t he tell me sech thin’s?”’ 

“ He’s seairt to.” 

“ Wal—he’d better be 
marryin’.” ' 

“ He’s got a very well-to-do father.” 

“ Now, Elviry—” 

“T know, John,” she said, snipping a 
little carefully lest she snipped his ear— 
and served him right, as her impatient 
thought ran. “Course you don’t wanter 
spile the boy—” 

“Boy! You said he was a man.” 

“But when boy or man is all right 
you wanter help—” 

“T do’no’s I do.” 

“T know yon do. You'll git cut ef 
you don’t set still, father!” 

“Our Rufe with a gel! Why, it’s only 
the other day he was in tiers. I can 
see him now—the pretty scamp! You’d 
cut his hair, and he thought he was a 
man then—” 

“ An’ mos’ killed me, too—them curls!” 

“Tis face was all ros’b’ry juice, an’ he 
took a berry he was jes puttin’ ’tween his 
lips an’ giv’ it to me.” 

“ An’ you didn’t take it, I'll be boun’.” 

“Wal, no, I didn’t.” 

“T did. Sweet little lips. 
now, I can’t seem to take it in. 
b’lieve I b’lieve it.” 

“Wal, seein’s blievin’,” said Mrs. 
Somers, finishing her clipping. “ An’ he’s 
goin’ to fetch her here to supper to-night. 
So you'll see her. I’m goin’ ter lay a 
fire in the keepin’-room.” 

Deacon Somers had never seen nor 
heard of a nuptial mass; but a fire in 
the keeping-room seemed to invest Rufe’s 
love-affair with a kindred solemnity. “I 
snum!” he said. And he stared at his 
wife as if he had alighted on another 
planet and was surprised to find her 
there. “Look here,” he said, presently. 
“You seen her? No? Whois she? And 


savin’ ’stid 0’ 


Anyways, 
I don’t 
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how’d you know we’re goin’ ter be pleased 
with her? S’pose we shouldn’t think she 
was jes the one? We gotter pertend it’s 
all right? This havin’ strange folks come 
inter the fam’bly— W’y, mother, it’s 
upset all my cal’halations!” 

“Didn’t you ever dream the boys was 
goin’ ter marry ?”’ 

“When we was old, maybe. 
The boys? You don’t mean that Bud—” 
“No, no,” she said, laughing 

“T don’t mean Bud.” 

“T declare I’m all nervoused up.” 

All that day—it was a gray day, with 
snow on the ground and storm in the 
air: a boding day, he called it—while he 
was doing his chores in the barn and the 
wood-house, the masterly cat purring 
about his feet, the thought of the change 
hung round him like a pestering honey- 
bee; sweet, but with a sting. More than 
once he made an errand into the kitchen. 
“ Mother,” he said, “you sure it’s so?” 
And by the early dusk, when he had 
finished his tasks, he was half bewildered. 
“My mind’s all caty-cornered,” he said 
to himself. “Here I’ve giv’ shorts to 
Bose, and I’ve sold the milch-cow w’en 
I meant ter sell the farrer. "Twas as 
good a bargain, though, as ever I druv. 
So it’s all right. I do’no’s I'll mention it 
to mother—right off. She sort o’ sot by 
Brindle.” It had seemed to him that 
afternoon as if night would never come. 

“No, father, you ain’t goin’ to dress 
up one speck. She’s gotter take us jes 
’s we be,” said Mrs. Somers, when he 
suggested his Sunday coat. 

“T’m goin’ ter hev a clean shirt and a 
dickey, an’ my black stock, mother, ef 
1 die nex’ minute!” he replied. “ An’ 
you’d look better ’ith your best gown on. 
W’en you wear your alpacca, and your 
velvet bunnit ’ith the feather, there ain’t 
a more personable woman this side—” 

“T’d look pretty, dishin’ up supper in 
a velvet bunnit an’ feather.” 

“You look pretty any ways, mother. 
To me you do.” 

“There, there, there, do go an’ fix up 
an’ git it over!” 

“ Mother,” he said, reappearing pres- 
ently in the kitchen, an arrangement for 
his throat in either hand, “would you 
wear this stock or that cravat?” 

“Oh, my goodness, John!” she said, 
with a laugh. 


But— 


now. 
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“Why, mother, I thought you'd like 
“ay 44 


‘I should think ’twas you instid 0’ 


Rufe K, 


} 
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heaven must give a pleasant idee,” 


“’Tis me! It’s me in my place.” 


‘So it is, she said. ‘Td 


The blue allers sets off 


so it is,” 
vear the cravat. 
ir eyes.” 
‘T thought you’d think so,” he said, 
riumphantly. “ Blue that’s the color of 


and 


he returned to the bedroom. 
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new 


he And it’s 
n’v sech a little time ago ‘twas him an’ 
ne. An’ now—oh, I s’pose it’s wicked, 


“ Dear, dear!” said his wife. 


1 do’no’—but I ain’t so much acquainted 


th the other place, and I wisht we stayed 


And 


ere mos’ forever—an’ was young.” 


then there came a jangle of bells, and 
she picked up the wick of the lamp 
d hurried to open the door, and the 
xpected guest sprang from the pung 


he door-stone—the sweeping of which 


d been forgotten—and fell into Mrs. 


Somers’s arms. 


‘Oh, I didn’t mean to!” eried a voice 


f silver. “I missed my step. Now I've 
t your floor all over snow!” 
‘Never mind, never mind! That’s 


an dirt.” 
“Oh, Tl sweep it out soon ’s 
ot untied. 


git this 
Oh, you’re Rufe’s mother!” 
Mrs. 


isie she had always been listening for. 


ind her voice seemed to Somers a 
“ An’ you are goin’ to be his wife.” 

“ An’ we’ll have to love each other very 
And the next in- 
face 


ch, ‘count o’ him.” 
tant the girl’s cold 
gainst Mrs. Somers’s burning cheek. 

And with that the bedroom door ope ned 
r Deacon Somers, and the girl with- 
and stood up before him like a 

ing birch tree, straight and fair, and 
hining with her blond hair, her blue eyes, 
er glittering teeth, and ‘the rose of the 

rm and wind not yet faded from her 
heek, and he stood transfixed. 

But he stood so only for a moment. 
lid not know quite what it 
emotion, what old 
ver him; but it was pleasant. 
t was delightful. 


was pressed 


rew 


He 
was, what 
memory, swept 
Pleasant ? 


‘You pretty creetur!” 


Ne ¢ xclaimed. 


She a step toward him, holding 
t her beseeching hands. 
“Mother!” he cried. “Mother, I’ve 


nd her. found my little darter!” 


took 


I’ve 
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Perhaps Mrs. 


Somers’s heart burned; 


but if it did she did not betray it. “ She 
is mine, too!” she said. 
“Oh, how kind you are!” cried Lois. 


“T knew Rufe’s father an’ mother would 
be jes like this!” 

And then Rufus bustling in, 
ruddy, proud, happy but for the shadow 


came 


of constraint; and presently the table- 
cloth was to be shaken out, and Lois 
sprang to hi Ip. 

“It’s my own weave,” remarked Mrs 


Somers. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” exclaimed Lois 
brushing back he r pretty, disorde red c irls 
‘TI allers thought *twould be 
to weave.” 


wonderful 


enough,” Mrs. 
‘Ti 

The old loom’s up-garret. I 
wove the first gownd Rufus ever had on 
it. We don’t do it It’s so cheap 
to buy—but my! there’s no life in ’em. 


“°Twas simpk Somers 


replied, deprecatingly. 


day. 


show ve 


some 
now. 


The vy don’t wear.” 
Supper was ready presently. 
“ere, Lois,” said Mrs. 


“ Here’s your place; by me.” 


Somers 


“No, no,” said her husband, bringing 
his hand down on the _ table “My 
darter’s piace is here. She’ll set “tween 
me and Rufe.” 

Bud looked at her appealingly. 

“T'll set here, I guess,’ she said, 
delicately. 

“Wal, that’s nex’ me, “tother side.” 
And the blessing asked, in its unusual 


fervor, was more like a thanksgiving. 
‘You 


pose, I s’pose, mother,” he said, following 


had your peach preserves a-pur- 


his wife into the pantry. when they rosé 


from the table. ‘Pe aches to yx aches. 
An’ Rufus got his’n. W’y, I ain’t seen 
nothin’ like her sence I went courtin’ 


She’s a piece o’ blue sky an’ sun- 
W’en she smiles you fi el "g ( f the 
Rufe’s showed reel 


mother ?” 


you. 

shine. 

world was jes made. 

good taste, ain’t he, 
wi Splendid i 


“They’ve gone inter the keepin’-room. 


Fire good the re ¢ I s’pose ’twon’'t do tt 
go there, too?” 
‘John Somers, ain’t you no sense nor 


rekerlection ?” 

“ Wal, it’s kind o’ dreary a-settin’ here 
an’ jes hearin’ the blow. It’s a 
dretfle homesick sound 

“ What you homesick for, father?’ 


wind 
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3ut he began to sing “ Jerusalem, my 
Happy Home,” in a voice that had not 
yet lost its sweet sonority; and very soon 
Lois came out, Rufe following. 

“T do love to sing,” she said. 

“That finishes it!” John Somers cried, 
as Lois joined in and took the air. “A 
live flute in the house!” 

Rufus went out to harness and bring 
the horse to the door. The girl had 
her red hood on, and was tying her 
big cloak when he came in. “ Father,” 
he said, taking Lois’s hand. “ P’r’aps 
you don’t know that this is Mr. Si 
Martin’s daughter.” 

If in the next moment of dreadful si- 
lence John Somers turned white, his 
wife was whiter yet; and even Bud’s 
breath hung suspended. Then all at once 
a great smile broke over his face; he 
never told his wife why, if he fairly knew 
himself; and he took the girl in his arms. 

It required, in Deacon Somers’s opin- 
ion, both Rufe and his father to get the 
girl home in the storm, and it was mid- 
night when they returned. 


“Mother,” said Deacon Somers, as he 


toasted his feet, with a sense of well- 
being in the warmth, in the spiced san 
garee his wife mixed for him, in th 
ruddy shadows of the fire dancing about 
the room, “I like to hear a storm roar 
in’ on outside, wen I’m all housed an’ 
happy. Poor Si Martin! I wouldn’t lik 
to die an’ go out on sech a gale. He 
ain’t long to live. I told him to-night 
you ain’t got no grudge agin’ him, hav 
you, mother? It’s wrong to keep a 
grudge; it is, cert?in. I hope you ain’t 
I told Rufe ter bring Si over here ter 
die comfor’ble—an’ the gel—Lois. Dy 
s’pose any o’ the angels was ever called 
Lois? You don’t mind? It ‘ll be mor 
work—some—but she’ll help out. I feel 
to be thankful. I got my youth back. | 
got the very fulness o’ my dreams. I 
got my little darter an’ my wife; and 
I’m glad Bud’s a boy!” And while th 
storm swept its swift snowflakes past 
the window, like sparks of fire, Dea 
con Somers was on his knees, with his 
wife beside him. 





Song 


BY ALICE MORGAN WRIGHT 


HE wanders singing through my dreams, 
Her voice makes music of my night, 
Her hair drifts toward me—how it gleams 
With amber light! 


She comes across a sunset sea, 
About her feet the pale light streams. 
All swaying with the melody 
The far shore seems. 


Once she unclasped her girdle bright 
Of topaz and chaleedony, 
And widening circles of delight . 
Encompassed me. 
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N a night well toward its noon, 
many years ago, a friend of the 
Easy Chair (so close as to be at 
same time its worst enemy) was 
alking wearily up and down in the 
tion at Portland, Maine, and wonder- 
if the time for his train to start 
ild ever come, and if the time did 
e, whether his train would really 
e advantage of that opportunity to 
ve Portland. It was of course a night 
iin, and of course he had engaged a 
r berth in the sleeping-car; there are 
‘tain things that come by nature, with 
e comfortable classes to which the friend 
the Easy Chair belonged. He would 
more have thought of travelling in 
ne of the long-empty day coaches side- 
racked in the station than he would 
have thought of going by stage, as he 
ild remember doing in his boyhood. 
et stopped beside the cars and con- 
idered their potential passengers with 
naze and compassion; he laughed at 
the notion of his being himself one of 
hem; and when he turned his back on 
hem, he was arrested by the sight 
f an elderly pair looking from the 
ntage of the platform into the in- 
erior of a lighted Pullman parlor car 
hich, for reasons of its own, was wait- 
¢ in luminous detachment apart from 
the day coaches. There was something 
ngaging in the gentle humility of the 
elderly pair who peered into the long 
brilliant saloon with an effect not so 
ich of ignorance as of inexperience. 
They were apparently not so rustic as 
they were what another friend of the 
Easy Chair ealls villaginous; and they 
seemed not of the commonest uninformed 
villaginosity, but of general intelligence 
such as comes of reading and thinking 
of many modern things which one has 
never seen. As the eavesdropper present- 
ly made out from a colloquy unrestrained 
by consciousness of him, they had never 
seen a parlor car before, except perhaps 
as it flashed by their meek little home 
Vor. CXX.—No. 717.—59 








depot with the rest of some express train 
that never stopped there. 

“Tt is splendid, John,” the woman 
said, holding by the man’s arm while 
she leaned forward to the window which 
she tiptoed to reach with her eager eyes. 

“T guess it’s all of that,” the man 
consented, sadly. 

‘I presume we sha’n’t ever go in one,” 
she suggested. 

“ Not likely,” he owned, in the same 
discouraged tone. 

They were both silent for a_ time. 
Then the woman said with a deep, hope 
less aspiration: “Dear! I wish I could 
see inside one, once!” 

The man said nothing, and if he shared 
her bold ambition he made no sign. 

The eavesdropper faltered near their 
kind backs, wishing for something more 
from them which should give their souls 
away, but they remained silently stand- 
ing there, and he did not somehow feel 
authorized to make them reflect that if 
the car was lighted up it must be open, 
and that the friendly porter somewhere 
within would not mind letting them look 
through it under his eye. Perhaps they 
did reflect, and the woman was trying 
to embolden the man to the hardy ven- 
ture. In the end they did not attempt 
it, but they turned away with another 
sigh from the woman which found its 
echo in the eavesdropper’s heart. Doubt- 
less if they had penetrated that splendid 
interior without having paid for seats, 
it would, in some fine, mystical sort, have 
pauperized them; it would have corrupted 
them; they would have wished after that 
always to travel in such ears, when 
clearly they could not afford it; very 
possibly it might have led to their moral 
if not financial ruin. So he tried to still 
his bosom’s ache, but he could never 
quite forget that gentle pair with their 
unrequited longing, and the other day 
they came almost the first thing into 
his mind when he read that a great 
German steamship company had some 
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thoughts of putting on a train of Pull- 
man cars from the port of arrival to 
the mercantile metropolis which was the 
real end of their ships’ voyages. He 
thought whimsically, perversely, how lit- 
tle difference it would make to that pair, 
how little to those measureless most whose 
journeys shall end in heaven, where Pull- 
man passengers, or even passengers by 
cars, 
may be only too glad to meet them. He 


the ordinary European first-class 
gave a looser rein to his thoughts and 
considered how very little the ordinary 
necessities of life, such as Pullman cars, 
and taxicabs, and electric radiators, and 
non-storage chickens, and saltless butter, 
concern the great mass of the saints, 
who would find them the rarest luxuries, 
and could hardly be imagined coveting 
them; and then from this wild reverie 
he fell to asking himself whether a Pull- 
man train would be such a great ad- 


vance 


rv advantage over the old-fashioned 
European first-class carriages in which 
he had been so long content to travel 
with the native nobility. Self-brought 
to book on this point, he had to own 
that he had once had moments of think- 
ing in a German second-class car that 
he would not change to an American 
Pullman if he could fer even less than 
a third recalled a 
pleasant run from Crewe to Edinburgh 
in a third-class 


more money. He 
when he 
Pullman car 
To be 
after two-thirds of his 
third-class fellow passengers had got out, 
and he was left to the sole enjoyment 
of two-thirds of the seats. It is the 
luxury of space which your more money 


English car 
never once thought of a 
except to think it was no better. 
sure, this was 


buys you in England, where no one much 
lower than a duke or a prime minister 
now goes first class for a long haul. For 


short hauls it is different, and on the 
Continent it is altogether different. 
There you are often uncomfortably 


crowded in the first-class carriages, and 
doubtless would be in a Pullman if there 
were any, so that if you are wise, or only 
well informed, you will give the guard 
a shilling to telegraph leaving 
London and get you a number on the 
Rapide from Calais to Paris. 

It is astonishing how quickly knowl- 
edge of any sneh advisable precaution 
spreads 


before 


among even such arrogantly 


stupid people as first-class passenger 
ordinarily are. By the time a certai 
train had started for Dover with th: 
friend of the Easy Chair’s already m« 

tioned every soul in his first-class com 
partment had telegraphed ahead, an 
when they arrived in Calais the earliest 
Englishman who got past the custon 
ran ahead and filled the racks of tl 
carriage with his hand-baggage, so th: 
the latest Frenchman was obliged t 
jump up and down, and scream, an 
perhaps swear in his strange tongue, bi 
fore he could find room for his valix 
and then calm down and show hims 

the sweetest and civilest of men, and es 
pecially the obedient humble servant of 
the Englishman who had now made 

merit of making way for his bag. 

At this point the fable teaches tha 
money will not buy everything in Eu 
ropean travel, though some America 
imagine it will. It will not, for instance 
buy comfort or decency, though it wil 
secure privacy in a 
Paris and Marseilles either way 
For an angmentation of forty-five francs 
or nine dollars, on the price of a first 


French sleeper bi 
tween 


class ticket, it will buy you a berth ii 
a small pen which you must share wit! 
another animal, and be tossed hither and 
yon, night long, as in the berth of 

Bermuda steamer. 
gers in Italy cannot buy a 
berth in a sleeper for any money, and 
they may go hang or stand, for all th 
International Sleeping - Car 
eares; and this 


Second-class passen- 
France or 


Company 
question 
whether in our own free and equal land 
the passengers in the 


suggests the 


ordinary day 
invited, by the first 
call or the last, to share the hospitali 
ties of our these 
restricted to the proud stomachs of th 
Pullman passengers ? 

No, no; the privacy of a 
sleeping-car is all 
decency give our 


Cc vaches are ever 


dining-cars; or are 


Frenc! 
well, but for 
friend a good old 
fashioned Pullman sleeper at a third thi 
money, with its curtains swaying with the 
motion of the ear and muting the long- 
drawn, loud-drawn breathing of the serried 
sleepers behind 


very 


them. To be sure, in 
the morning, when stooping backs begin 
to round the curtains out, and half-shod 
feet to thrust into the narrow gangway 
effect is of a fa- 


between them, the 
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arity, an intimacy; but so much 


st. so much brotherly kindness goes 
it all that you could not call it 
leceney, though certainly you could 


claim it privacy. It only proves, 
that friend of ours was saying, 
money cannet buy everything, and 
if you expect the Pullman parlor 
to be an improvement on the Ger- 
first-class cars you will be disap- 
ted, probably. First-class cars vary 
h all over Europe; even second-class 
do. In Austria they are not near- 
» good as in Germany, and in Italy 
or, dear Italy!—they are worse still. 
is because, the enemies of social- 


j 


say, the roads are state roads, or 
ise, the friends of socialism say, 
xpropriated companies have dumped 


r worn-out rolling-stock on the com- 
nwealth, which must bear the shame 
it with the stranger. Between these 
shing claims we will not put our 
ide. All we say is that Italian railroad 
vel is as bad as heart could wish: the 
art that loves Italy and holds dear 

e memory of the days when there were 
w railroads, if any, there, and one still 

nt by diligence or vettura. The only 

solutely good railroad travel is in Eng- 

d, where the corridor car imagined from 
e Pullman has realized the most exact- 
g ideal of the traveller of any class. In 
e matter of dining-cars we have stood 
ill (having attained perfection at a 

ind), while the English diner has shot 
ead in simplicity and quality of refec- 
ion. With us a dollar buys more din- 
er than you wish or like; with them 
ree shillings pay for an elegant suf- 

iency, and a tip of sixpence purchases 

explicit gratitude from the waiter 
hich a quarter is often helpless to win 
m his dark antitype with us. The 
inch served on the steamer train from 
ondon to Liverpool leaves the swollen, 
istimed dinner on the Boston express— 

‘But what about that 5 p.m. break- 
ist which you got, no longer ago than 
st September on the express between 
alisbury and Exeter?” our friend exults 

ask; and we condescend to answer 
vith forced eandor: 

“Yes, that was rather droll. No Eng- 
ishman would dream of ordering after- 
noon tea consisting of chops, boiled po- 
tatoes, and a pot of Souchong, and if we 


J 


EASY 








CHAIR. 


chose to do so, we took a serious chance. 
But starvation will drive one to any- 
thing; we had had nothing to eat since 
leaving Salisbury three hours before, and 
in the English air this is truly famine. 
Besides, the amiable agent who came to 
our compartment for our order, pledged 
his word that those potatoes should be 
ready in twenty minutes; and so they 
of 
course, was the tea. What he had failed 
to specify was that the dining-car had 
been left, by divers defections at the 
junctions passed, the last car in our train, 
and that it was now straining at its leash 
in wild leaps and bounds. One reached 
it by passing through more corridor cars 
than there are Pullmans and day coaches 
in a west-bound Lake Shore train, and 
when one arrived one reeled and flounced 
into one’s seat by such athletics as one 


were, and so were the chops, and si 


uses in a Bermuda steamer (or did use 
in the old 1,500-ton kind) crossing the 
Gulf Stream. When once comparatively 
secure in one’s chair, the combat with 
the lunch began. Mrs. Siddons would 
have been at home there, for there was 
nothing for it but to stab the potatoes, 
and all one’s cunning of fence was needed 
to hold one’s own with the chops. But 
how delicious they were! How the first 
mealed and the last melted in the mouth; 
and the tea, when once poured from the 
dizzy height at which the pot had to be 
held, and the wild whirl in which the 
cup had to be caught to the lips, how it 
cheered without inebriating, and how 
the spirit rose to meet it! The waiter, 
dancing and swaying like any ship’s 
steward, served the stray Americans with 
as much respectful gravity as if they 
had been county-family English and he 
had been for generations in their service. 
He did not deprecate the capers of the 
ear, but only casually owned that when 
it happened to be the last in the train, 
it did pitch about a bit, sir. 

No, England is the only country wher 
you can get the whole worth of your 
money in railroad travel, and the well- 
to-do sinner can enjoy the comfort which 
must be his advance recompense in this 
world for the happiness he cannot war- 
rantably count upon in the next. That 
steamer train of Pullmans in Germany 
will never contest the palm with the Eng- 
lish corridor train; nor will our palatial, 
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porterless depots vie with the simplest of 
these English wayside stations, where the 
soft endearments of the railway servants 
penetrate to the very interior of the 
arriving stranger’s compartment, and re- 
lieve him of all anxiety for his hand- 
baggage. Then the cloak-room, that 
refuge of temporary sojourn, where his 
baggage remains in the porter’s charge 
till it is put back into the train, who 
vill contend that our parcels’ windows, 
with their high counters fencing the de- 
positor from the grim youths standing 
like receiving and paying tellers within, 
compare with the English cloak-room? 
Its very name descends from the balls 
and assemblies of the past, and graces 
the public enjoyment of its convenience 
with something of the courtesy and dig- 
nity of the exclusive pleasures of the 
upper classes; it brings to one sense a 
vision of white shoulders bent over trim 
maids slippering slim feet, and to an- 
other the faint proud odors of flowers that 
withered a hundred years ago. 

But what vain concession is this to 
the outworn ideals of a state and a con- 
dition justly superseded! How far we 
have got from that gentle pair with whom 
we began peering into the parlor car 
in Portland, Maine! To such as they 
it will matter little whether Pullman 
ears are or are not put on that steamer 
train in North Germany. A great dan- 
ger is that the vast horde of Americans 
who travel will forget the immeasurable 
majority who remain at home, and will 
lose in their sophistication the heaven- 
glimpsing American point of view. It 
is very precious, that point of view, and 
the foreigner who wins it is a happier 
man than the native who purse-proudly 
puts it away. When we part with the 
daily habit of trolleys and begin to think 
in eabs and taxicabs; when we pass the 
line of honest day coaches and buy a seat 
in the parlor ear; when we turn from 
pie, or baked beans, and coffee at the 
refreshment counter and keep our hunger 
for the table dhéte of the dining-car; 
when we buy a room in the steamboat 
in disdain of the berth that comes with 
our ticket; when we refuse to be one 
of four or even two in the cabin of the 
simpler steamers and will not go aboard 
on any vessel of less than twenty or thirty 
thousand tons, with small separate tables 


and tuxedos in the saloon; when w 
forsake the clothing-store with its dem: 
cratie misfit for all figures and order oy 
suits in London, then we begin to barter 
away our birthright of republican sin 
plicity, and there is soon nothing for 
but a coronet by marriage in the famil) 
or a quarter-section of publie land 
northwestern Canada. 

There has been altogether too mue 
talk (some of it, we contritely own, ha 
been ours) of the comparative comfort 
and discomforts of life for the bette: 
to-do in Europe and America. In tl 
demand for Pullman trains betwe 
our port of arrival and the end of 
our journey when we go to the Conti 
nent for a much-needed rest, we are apt 
to forget the fellow citizens whom w 
saw across the impassable barrier divid 
ing our first class from them on th. 
steamer, and who will find the second 
class German ears quite good enough 
for them, and better than our day coache: 
at home. If we cannot remember these, 
then let us remember those for whon 
Pullmans are not good enough and wh: 
spurn the dust of our summer ways in 


their automobiles, and leave the parlor 


ears to our lower-class vulgarity. Such 
people take their automobiles to Europ 
with them, and would not use that pos 
sible Pullman train if they found 

waiting for them at the port of arriva 
in Germany. What is the use? It will 
soon not be an affair of automobiles, but 
of aeroplanes, at the ports of European 
arrival, and a Pullman train will look 
sadly strange and old to the debarking 
passengers. No one will want to take it, 
as no one would now want to take a 


bicycle, or even a “ bicycle built for two.” 


These things are all comparative; ther 
is nothing positive, nothing ultimate i 
the luxuries, the splendors of life. Soon 
the last word in them takes on a vul 
garity of accent: and Distinction turns 
from them “ with sick and scornful looks 
averse,” and listens for the— 


es 


—airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wilde 


nesses,” 


Simplicity, at the farthest possible re- 
move from all complexity, will. be th 
next word—the word that follows th 
last, the woman’s word. 
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; | vas sixty-three years ago, this 

February, that De Quincey penned 
his elassie challenge: 

‘Woman, sister—there are some things 

vou do not execute as well as your 

ther, man; no, nor ever will. Par- 


me, if IT doubt whether you will ever 
luce a great poet from your choirs, 
1 Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael 
Angelo, or a great philosopher, or a 
it scholar. By which last is meant— 
~~ 


t one who depends simply on an in- 
te memory, but also on an infinite 
| electrical power of 
‘inging together from the four winds, 


combination; 
ke the angel of the resurrection, what 
lse were dust from dead men’s bones, 
into the unity of breathing life. If you 
yourself into any of these 
great creators, why have you not?” 

[his challenge was made in De 
Quincey’s impassioned essay on Joan of 


n create 


\re and was meant to lead up to the 
nowledgment, suggested by the Maid’s 
rtvrdom, that there is one thing which 
man can do as well as the best of us 

ean die grandly, and as god- 

sses would die, were goddesses mortal.” 
before he can be ealled 
ippy, and as an Indian must, before 
he can be ealled good, so a woman must 
before she can be called great. Now, 
say of death that it is mighty, 

‘ but we eannot say that of dying itself 

r attribute grandeur to it. Martyrdom 
a witnessing at once to the fierce 
naticism of persecutors and to the 


n—she 


' \s man must, 


we may 


sincere faith of the victim in his per- 
sonal eonvictions; it has no exaltation 

2 . - . . 

‘ r even meaning apart from the living 

' eause. It was Joan’s life, not her death, 
that glorified her. Yet we do not call 
her great for either her living or her 
dving—she belonged to the field of won- 


And it is 
associate her 


der, not to that of grandeur. 
' because of this that we 
ith womanhood at all—because, not of 
er armor, her sword, her strategy, which 
ere all in manly guise, but of her in- 
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visible charm through seeret alliance with 
heavenly powers. 

After more than half a century sinc« 
De Quincey’s challenge was made, it still 
stands, unanswered; but we see, in th 
new light of that half-century, that its 
terms are misleading, so that it seems to 
mean more than it really does mean. It 
is indeed as true now as it was in 1847 
that in no art of the old order—poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, or dramati: 
composition—has any woman achieved 
the magnificent excellence conceded to 
men who are known as the great masters 
in these arts. It is a significant fact 
never aimed at that 
kind of excellence. They have néver 
tried “to ereate themselves into gny of 
these great creators.” jut it Asssalso 
true—as we see now and as c6ult not 
have been so clearly seen in 1847++that; 
in our very modern sense of: the term 
as applied to life and art, womany is 
more creative than man. Please under- 
tand that we do not mean more #reatly: 
hut more really, creative. 


that women have 


No’ concept of the human mind is quite 
so sophistically deceptive as that which 
is crystallized in the word “great.” We 
ourselves confess to its tyranny and are 
duly ashamed of our too docile submis- 
sion to its mock majesty. It belongs to 
a royal family of adjectives—like “ vast,” 
“gorand,” “immense,” ete.—which are 
justly applicable to external phenomena: 
to size, weight, distance, and to signs 
of unusual power, physical, mental, and 
moral. But, as applied qualitatively to 
aspects of life and character 
which have accentuated human folly and 
vanity, it has been so much abused that 
we are fain to relegate it to whatever 
limbo shelters obsolete sovereignties. 

Yet we cannot do without such ap- 
pellatives in our interpretation of those 
past human achievements which have won 
universal admiration, and which we still 
call great, though they seem to every new 
modern generation less and less worthy 


certain 
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Our admiration of them 
is genuine and our sensibility to their 
impressiveness justified, though they may 
be so far withdrawn from our sympathies 
that they seem to belong to an alien 
world. The cult of the remote abides, 
and the stalking shadows of Alexander 
and Cesar and Napoleon—even the latest 
of them seen across an impassable chasm 
—have not lost their glamour or grandeur. 
The products of the creative imagination 
in art and literature, which are all that 
remains to us from the older civilizations, 
are more eagerly sought and more care- 
fully cherished by us than by any former 
generation, and, though they do not re- 
flect the life of our time, have from us, 
because of our detachment, their clearest 
and most disinterested interpretation. 
We recognize in the old art and lit- 
erature all the elements of a grandeur 
which we have forgone in the new. We 
confess to the impressiveness of it all 
and to the necessity of the whole royal 
family of adjectives for its just descrip- 
tion. It is the sublime illustration of 
man’s power to create greatly. For, in 
all this imposing array of genius, woman 
is not to be seen or heard, save as dra- 
matis persone, in parts assigned to her 
by the master, man. She was as far 
withdrawn from this vastly projective 
scheme of imaginative creation, refusing 
its magnificent investment, as she was 
from the whole spectacular scheme of 
external life in the ancient and medieval 
world. She had no heart for what man 
had such a mind for. The only part of 
the spectacle which profoundly appealed 
to her was the sacred ritual, and this, 
in its outward features, was shaped and 
interpreted by man, who also conducted 
its representation; but, apart from any 
record, we are confident that the Attican 
mothers, by a creative selection peculiar 
to woman, found suggestions in the con- 
templation of Demeter not hinted at by 
the pompous hierophant, as the Egyptian 
mothers had mystically another vision 
of the face hidden by the veil of Isis 
than any ever seen by man. It was a 
splendid robe—the peplos woven by the 
Athenian virgins for Athene, but their 
imaginative investment of Demeter and 
Persephone reflected the lights and shad- 
ows of their secret dreams. Sure we are, 
for of this we have record, that, while 


of imitation. 


man, after his own magnificent ty 
fashioned medieval dogma and det 
mined the medieval ritual, as well as t! 
hagiological fabric, these in the heart 
of woman were translated into terms u 
familiar to priest or bishop—terms i: 
timately mystical and wonderful, not i: 
deed plain like those of the Gospel, yet 
even in their strangeness, conveying i 
homely meanings. Woman, by as muc 
as she is nearer than man to Nature, 
also always nearer to the Gospel, as s] 
is to the pondering heart of Mary. 

That the temper and restraint of t] 
Hellenic imagination—its positive mod 
esty—bring its creations in art and lit 
erature within the scope of woman’s ap 
preciation is evident from the eager i: 
terest of the most refined ladies of Italy, 
France, and England in the treasures of 
art, poetry, and philosophy disclosed b; 
the Renaissance. That dawn has not lost 
its freshness for the women of later get 
erations who have breathed its fine air, 
and who have had ampler satisfaction 
because of richer opportunity, in its 
revelations of unsurpassable excellenc: 
and beauty than those ladies of the fif 
teenth and sixteenth century could hav 
had. But the Renaissance did not i: 
spire women as it did men to creativ: 
production in new lines following th 
old—it did not tempt them to rivalry wit! 
Dante or Raphael or Michael Angelo or 
Shakespeare. They had the mind for it, 
as for the subtle appreciation of its 
sesthetic values, finding also in Plato what 
the Greek never found—the stimulus 
to a romantic idealism. These were ex 
ceptional women, of the highest socia! 
rank, whose companionship and conversa 
tion were sought by artists, poets, and 
philosophers, to whom Woman and Lov: 
became their most inspiring themes 
Petrarch, Dante, and Michael Ange! 
were profoundly influenced by an associa 
tion with women on a much loftier plan: 
than that of Aspasia’s circle in ancient 
Athens. But these post - Renaissance: 
women were not creators in those fields 
of art which were occupied by the mas- 
ters. There was a kind of recondite 
and mystical literature in which a few 
women won memorable distinction; but 
to these writers it was not classical but 
Christian antiquity that was significant 
and suggestive. 
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1 ine tempered greatness of Hellenic 
and literature was so far divested of 
iline extravagance as to seem a 
sfactory justification of greatness it- 
as it is also the supreme ancient 


tration of man’s power to create 


atly. We are as much impressed by 
nsvehical meaning of the creation as 


objective realism, by its subtlety 


flexibility and play as by its severe 
pline and formal excellence. Greek 

nd literature reflected the wholesome- 
yous life of a people whose love of 
freedom and whose awe of excess made it 
ver a protagonist against the insolent 
luxurious Oriental type of human 
deur. But this Hellenic race, as we 

it, is mainly Ionic, with the stamp of 

es indelibly upon it and determin- 

. ts limitations in the line of spiritual 
lopment. It was never humanly plain 

incere. It was betrayed by its very 
ilitv. Its speculation tended toward 
istry, and the Dorie strain, so evi- 
in Plato, could not save it—could 
Plato himself. 


consider its poetry—epic, 


even quite save 

\ ther we 
comedy and tragedy—its mythol- 

its art, its rhetoric, or its construct 
philosophy: in any and all its mani- 
stations it wore the dramatic masqui 
behold the masterful but finely re- 
ained play of creative genius, and it 
for the most part a play with the 
vine fire. 


ing in the 


When we come upon any- 
shape of simple human 
racterization, it is most often in low 
ief and incidental, while the gods, tix 

litans, and the legendary heroes general- 
stand out boldly in the round. 

We dwell upon this wonderful Hel 
ic harmony, to which not only the 
Roman but all modern European 
ture has been responsive, because it 


closes a kind of creative imagination 


inctive to man, constituting a world 
hich woman would by nature have 
active part. Not even in its litera 


where, in our new world, she has 
successfully excellence. 
note was pitched too high for her, 
gh she could and would have eagerly 
geht one descending from the highest 
heaven to her lowly earth. Indeed, it 
as just that descending note which sh« 
did first eateh, and which first brought 
r out from domestic retirement into 


aspired to 
Phe 








EDITOR’S STUDY. 





an open tield of activity alongside of man 
in the creation of a new world-harmony 
such a field as was occupied by the 
earliest Christian women, where they wer 
not merely conspicuo 1S aS martyrs, but in 
the offices of the Church as deaconesses 
and, in some provinces, even as bishops. 
Our fictive imagination, following its 
old masculine habit, indulges itself in 
the picturesque contrast between that 
sibilant and earthly note heard by tly 
first woman in Eden and that from 
heaven heard by the shepherds on the 
hills of Bethlehem, but prelusivel 
heard by Mary in the mysterious an- 
nunciation. And in this contrast the 
scholar, following the same old fashion, 
and true to De Quincey’s definition of 
scholarship, finds a significant distinction 
between the Pagan and the Christian 
in the fact that for the Pagan the word 
heaven was bare of spiritual meaning, 
save in some recondite application—like 
that of the term “heavenly,” attrib- 
uted, by way of exaltation, to Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of Love; and that even 
the ancient Hebrew conceived of that 
which the 
‘opened to all believers ” 


heavenly dwelling Gosp 
as possible to 
men only by exceptional and miraculous 
translation. Even for the abode of the 
gods the Greek imagination did not 
transcend the earthly Mount Olympos 
From the new Christian conception that 
gave familiarity to heaven, art as wel 
as faith took wings for a loftier flight. 
Medieval painting gloried in Ascensions, 
and, in sublime contrast to the low-lying 
Greek temple, the 


pierced the skies. 


medieval cathedral 
The winged angel, wh 
was traditionally always masculine, and 
the haloed saint, who might be and often 
was, in the fresh imagination of things 
heavenly, a woman, displaced the old 
earth-bound mythological impersonations 
But our ultramodern sense dismisses 
allegory and is averse to unreal imag 
inative investment. Wings, aureoles, and 
even the supreme altitudes have no sig 
nificance save as translated into tern 
of the human heart Height becomes 
depth, penetrating to the very 
of life. 
fountain. 


springs 
Hellenism did not lead to this 
But its stamp is upon all that 
men have been accustomed to eall art, 
and it has so largely determined the 


meaning and measure of creative genius 











that it is difficult for us to conceive of 
imaginative creation in other terms, 
Hence the lack of appreciation of that 
large and radically important field of 
creation allotted by virtue of her nature 
to woman, and vitally abundant through 
her culture of it in our modern life and 
literature. Because she has not been a 
creator after the masterful fashion of 
man it was assumed, until within a 
comparatively recent period, that she was 
not, and could not be, in the positive 
sense, a creator at all. 

All the processes of Nature, to the 
minutest specialization, are creative. 
These are so entirely beyond the scope 
of man’s power to originate or even to 
copy in his imaginative creations that 
we draw a line of absolute distinction 
between nature and art, and far the 
largest part of man’s conscious operation 
—that, too, for which he takes most credit 
to himself—in administration, conduct, 
and everything involving arbitrary voli- 
tion and selection, seems to be, though 
really it is not, as widely removed from 
the field of his imaginative constructions 
as these are from all natural processes. 

Woman is so much nearer to Nature 
than man that we more readily ascribe 
to her natural attributes. We would not 
give Undine a masculine personification 
—not because we think that woman has 
no soul, but because we feel that her 
soul is more hidden with Nature. Most 
intimately she shapes humanity, as if she 
were its earth, and mother after the an- 
cient earthly pattern. 
scrutiny discovers no leap in chemical 
and physiological processes, so in all her 


As our scientific 


life there seems to be the same imme- 
diate alchemy aad close texture. Even 
in our broken time is preserved the 
integrity of the antique model of her, 
as spinner and weaver. The material 
distaff and loom may not be present, 
yet the thread she spins out of her 
heart in sympathetic offices, even in 
those beyond a domestic sphere, has this 
continuity, and the web she weaves this 
wholeness. Her countenance wears still 
the old witchery, as of one taking in 
hand what is inevitable, like destiny, as 
the fatal Sisters did in their spinning; 
and this also is one of the aspects which 
Nature wears. When colors first entered 
her web, in the ancient art of embroidery, 
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we can imagine her intuitive selection 
them—first of the more vivid that excit: 
her passionate sense, and then of tho 
which gave complementary alleviation. 

It is true that man as well as wom: 
had once full sense of kinship with N 
ture—though not so intimate in him 
in her—but when both in great meas) 
lost this his departure was greater th: 
hers, though they were never very f 
apart, except in this one matter of a: 
In this she held closely to the thi) 
near at hand, and thus became t 
mother of creative realism, while he, 
De Quincey would say, gathered fro 
the four winds of heaven. 

We should expect from her, the 
peculiar excellence in the purely per 
sonal arts—singing and dancing. |: 
Nature, generally, the male is pr 
eminently the singer; but, among t! 
many contradictions to Nature in huma 
civilization, this one is conspicuous—th 
in these personal arts woman has gain 
upon man, her distinction being great 
enhanced by her physical charm. Th 
her charm could be psychical as well a 
physical is shown by her histrion 
achievements during the last two cei 
turies. If she has not written the gre: 
dramas she has excelled in the inte: 
pretation of the parts in them assign 
to women; and even in Shakespeare’ 
plays such parts, though in his time e1 
acted by men, were more psychically i 
teresting, on the whole, than the mas 
culine impersonations. The persona! 
note is dominant in woman’s natura 
scope of action. She makes a wonderf 
art of her personal adornment, whic! 
would be far more expressive of he 
creative genius if she did not surrend 
so much of it to the artifices of man- 
wholly voluntary and humiliating sub- 
mission. 
a lyrical distinction in poetry, after th: 
ancient example of Sappho. 

We see, then, why woman could have no 
part in the old order of creative imagina 
tion, with its immense projections and it 
detachment from homely realities, and 
why, before she could co-operate with mai 
even in literature, she had to wait for : 
new time, in which the whole perspectiv: 
of man’s art should be changed, coming 
into nearer accord with her own. It was 
she who all along anticipated modernism. 





This personal note gives her 
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Age ar aot 


NE time,” announced Cap’n Saturn 

Horgin, “ Cap’n Peek he sails with 

a French cook, and fr’m this here 

person he up and accumulates a 
ab’lary consistin’ of one furrin word, 
nely and to wit, ong-wee. 

This here Cap’n Peek,” beamed the old 
lorman, “ was monstrous proud and elated 
er them ling-w-istie accomplishments of 
isn and uses it consecutive and plenty, 

prinklin’ it through his reemarks like 
oys in the Lime Kiln Crossing. 

‘Ong-wee,’ explains Cap'n Peek to me, 
is that there species of laziness that’s glad 

s hopin’ somethin’ will happen it ‘Il be 

rry for.’ 

‘He suffers from this here defee’ stiddy 
ind perseverin’. Heave to alongside of him 
n ca’m or storm and Cap’n Peek he'll elucy- 
e conjectures concernin’ his condition. 
‘*Ong-wee is infestin’ me, mourns he 
I'm that rammed full of ong-wee that a 
umber schooner with a 
eck load of shingles is 
omy and vacant be- 
ide me. Cap’n Hor- 
n, he utters, doleful, 
rheumatiz and hay 
fever and all the ail- 

ents patent medicine 
in’t eure has boarded 
his here ol’ hulk, 
Cap’n Horgin, but none 

f them ain’t so dis- 
omfortin’ as this here 
ng-wee !’ 

“Cap’n Peek he ain’t 
10 care - Tree, single 
<ailorman — not him. 
He’s related to a wife 
who mostly reemains 
to home acecumulatin’ 
vossip and averdupoise. 
Cap'n he discovers that 
this here connubial 
partner of his’n har- 
hors consid’able cookin’ 
art, so w’en his cook 
takes sick he pervails 
onto Emmeline to sign 
articles and uplift the 
culinary deepartment. 

“ Emmeline she takes 
to cookin’ for all them 
sailormen like a Pres- 
byterian cat does to a SHE 
Vor. CXX.—No. 717.—60 


a 





The Ennui of Cap’n Peel 


BY CLARENCE 





B. KELLAND 


Methodist dawg. Hy the time she’s com 
pleted purveyin’ the first reepast she’s run 
aground onto the idee that she’s cookin 
for about ‘leven more fellers than Nature 
intended she oughter—whereat she becomes 
morose and irate 

“When this here first meal is vanished 
distinet and 
stands silent 


Emmeline she 
runnin’ over the sitywation, 


concloosive, 


gloomy an’ portentious. Of a suddin she 
rises up onto her feet and shouts: 
** Stack!’ 


*Seein’ from her bearin’ and angry mien 
that Emmeline means business and is ex 
pressin’ her true sentymints, ev'ry feller 
piles his dishes neat and rapid.  Follerin’ 
this, Emmeline she emits a baleful silence 
for some minnits, then she reaches out eage1 
for the part of Cap’n Peek’s anatomy that 
he wears under his collar. Bein’ some spry 
and muscular, this here lady h’ists Cap’n 
outen his chair, brushes the crums off’n the 





H'ISTS THE CAP'N OUTEN HIS CHAIR 
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table with his person, and final she flirts 
him onto the floor alongside of her, vig’rous 
und intlexible 

“*Who be 
Emmeline’s 


yuh 


she requests to know. 
Vv ice j 


reesembles the edges ot 
two hunks of glass bein’ scraped tigether, 
and chills go aloft on each feller’s spine. 
“*Who be yuh?’ she reepeats. 
“*Why, Emmeline,” gags Cap'n 
‘why, Emmeline dear, I’m Cap'n 
master of this and your 


Peek— 

Peek, 
here vessel own 
lovin’ wedded husban’.’ 

“* Huh!’ grunts Emmeline. 

“ For a spell nobody exhibits no signs of 
vocal conversation and Cap'n perduces a 
expression of gloom and melancholy. How- 
sumever, he soon gits to thinkin’ the mat- 
ter over, as Emmeline clutches onto the 
seruff of his neck, and that there expression 
jogs along to make room for another that 
ain't neither gloomy nor sorrowful. It’s a 
expression that states emphatic that Cap’n 
Peek is hopeful of reesults. 

‘Some of the crew confers with a heroic 
view to effectin’ a rescue, and Cap’n detec’s 
them in the act of makin’ a 
stration at Emmeline 

sovs!’ he calls, choked but commandin’. 
‘ Boys, avast. Stand by, boys. Don’t none 
of yuh go interferin’ between man and wife! 
Don't yuh do it, boys! Let this here thing 
go on. For twenty year I’ve been sore af 
flicted with ong-wee. I ain't so afflicted at 
this here minnit. boys. Go ‘way and leave 
me with my joy!’ 

‘She'll kill yuh!’ 
mate. 

‘She 


hostile demon 


sobs Hannibal, the 


won't do no sich thing—and if 
she does I’m dyin’ a amused and contented 


skipper. There ain’t no ong-wee here, boys. 
I leaves it to yuh if a man could suffer 


with ong-wee in these here cire’mstances. 
“* He could not,’ reeplies Hannibal. 
‘Shut up, grates Emmeline. 
“* Ya-as’m,’ agrees Hannibal. 
“*Who be IY she asks Cap’n 
“*Yuh be Emmeline, my loved 
the cook of this here craft.’ 
‘I ain't,” screams Emmeline. 
se vuh denyin’ the husban’ of yer 
bosom that yuh’ve jined in holy wedlock?’ 
pants Cap'n. 
‘T am not,’ asserts 


wife and 


Emmeline. 


“*What be yuh denyin’?’ Cap’n wants 
to know. 

**T ain’t no cook of no vessel,’ snorts 
Emmeline. 

“* Oh,’ says Cap’n, s’prised 

“*Va-as.’ emits Emmeline, ‘and further 


and in addition yuh ain’t the cap’n of no 
vessel, either.’ 
“*Oh,’ reepeats 
expectant. 
“*T’m cap’n,’ announces Emmeline. 
“*This here’s mutiny!’ squeals Hannibal. 
“Cap’n looks at him reproachful. 
“*Mutiny nothin’, Hannibal,’ says he. 
‘Don’t the Seriptures and the statutes in 
this here case made and pervided state em- 
phatie that a woman can’t mutiny agin’ her 
husban’? Don’t they so state, Hannibal?” 


Cap'n, interested and 


“* Tm ecap’n of this here vessel,’ 
Emmeline. 
‘Gosh!” stutters Cap'n. 
‘1 be, asserts Emmeline 
“*Go ahead, agrees Cap'n. 


rey a 


‘Go on ar 


be it. What am |? 

“* Yuh? sniffs Emmeline. ‘* Yuh — y 
ain't nothin’—onl’ maybe the cook!’ 

“*Great!’ smiles ( ap’n, reeflective ar 
happy. ‘This here is knockin’ my ong-w 
higher’n a kite.’ : 

“*PH knock somethin’ besides ong - 


higher’n two kites,’ promises Emmeline. 

“* Do it,’ dares Cap'n. 

“There was a dish of mashed pertate: 
onto the table, and Emmeline she gra 
them there vittles and squashes Cap’n’s \ 
age into their midst. 

‘Take that and shut up,’ says she. 

“* Fellers, splutters Cap'n, emergin’ fro. 
the dish with *taters clingin’ to his whiske 
‘this here is eventful, fellers. 
no room for ong-wee in these 
ceedin’s, fellers. Now is there?’ 
was sort a pleadin’. 

** There ain't,” comments Hannibal, at t! 
same time assumin’ a posture of readines 
for tlight near the door. 

“* Tm eap’n of this here craft,’ announc 
Kkmmeline agin. 

“*Vuh makes 
fore, says Cap'n. 

“* Tl make it agin.’ snarls Emmeline. 

“* Do it,” says Cap'n. 

‘T won't, says Emmeline. 
She’s went crazy,’ Hannibal allows i 
a whisper. 


There ain 
here px 
This las 


that there statement lx 


“Emmeline she turns to him impressiv: 
and threatenin’. 

“*VYuh git out a here and swab that ther 
deck,’ she orders. 

*“* Me? roars Hannibal. ‘ Yuh don’t meat 
me. I’m mate of this here vessel.’ 

“* Yuh ain’t; I’m ecap’n and mate and the 
whole passel,’ growls Emmeline. * Yuh git 


to swabbin’ that there deck or I'll git to 
swabbin’ yuh.’ 


“Some benighted sailorman laughs at 
Hannibal. 

“*Yuh serub, too,’ roars Emmeline 
‘Everybody serub. Every man onto this 
boat serub—exceptin’ this here cook,’ sh¢ 


orders. 

* When she makes a promisin’ step towards 
that there crowd every feller makes a break 
for a bucket. In no time ev’ry sailorman i- 
swabbin’ deck like he was expectin’ to find 
gold dollars in the cracks. 

“Emmeline leaves them and strides for 
rud. She sees the feller at the wheel 

“* What be yuh doin’ here?’ she wants 
to know. 

** Wheelin’,’ 

“*Git out a 


says the man. 

here and go scrubbin’ witl 
the rest,’ she commands; ‘I’ll steer this 
here ship. I didn’t like the way she was 
headin’, anyhow.’ 

“Whereupon Emmeline she grapples aholt 
of the spokes and begins pilotin’ the craft 
on a course that reesembles the business 
edge of a saw. 


The on’y direction Emmeline 
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t head in the next quarter of a hou 
straight up. 

Meantime Cap’n Peek is dancin’ with 
ee, He struts out on deck and converses 
ith Hannibal and the crew. 

‘Ho!’ he says, proud and satisfied 
Ho! This here is entertainin’, Hanmibal. 
his here is divertin’. I say, Hannibal, do 
uh detec’ any ong-wee in the offing, Hanni- 
val { bet yuh don’t, Hannibal. And say, 
Hannibal, how do yuh like serubbin’ decks? 

Hannibal he ceases laborin’ for a minnit. 

‘Yuh that was Cap’n Peek, says he. 
Wen that there demented creature forrud 
runs into a mental ca’m and this here ol’ 
essel regains her normal aspec’, I promises 
uh I will beat yuh up so a instalment 
use collector wouldn't recognize you on 
er own front stoop.’ 

‘Ho!’ says Cap’n again. * Ho!’ 

Don’t Ho at me, growls Hannibal. 
Fine sailormen,’ beams Cap'n to the 
ole crew. ‘Nice sailormen. All busy. 
Not a feller sufferin’ from ong-wee, I bet. 
Chis here is a gladsome day—a gladsome 
nd a gleeful minnit.’ 

Then he perceeds to the pilot house 
‘* Emmeline,’ says he, ‘yuh are occupyin’ 
1 man’s shoes and 
oldin’ down a man’s 
ob, Emmeline.’ 

‘I be, she snaps, 
and they’re too small.’ 
“*Hol’ says Cap'n 

agin 

“Emmeline she lets 
go the wheel and grabs 
for Cap'n. 

“*Look out, vells 
he *She’s” a-fallin’ 
off. Yubh’ll be runnin’ 
her aground, Emme- 


ime 


‘I don’t care,’ ree 
torts Emmeline, mak- 
in’ another grab. 

** Neither do . 
says Cap’n. * She’s in- 
sured—and yuh’re in- 
sured—and | kin swim. 
70 ahead, Emmeline.’ 

“He dances out of 
reach. 

“*Emmeline, he 
says, lovin’ and gentle, 
[ hain’t never appre- 
ciated yuh before. I’m proud and fond of 
yuh, Emmeline, I be. Yuh’re curin’ that 
there ong-wee of mine quick and painless.’ 

“Then he hurried aft to speak with 
Hannibal again. 

“* Ho!’ he addresses the mate. ‘Ho! I've 
a notion to up and chuck a pail of water 
onto yuh, Hannibal. Yuh dastn’t touch 
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me if T do, Hannibal, and yuh know it.’ 
“* Wait,’ clowers the mate 
All to oncet Cap'n and Hannibal and 
the erew hears a scream emanatin’ from the 
pilot-house 
“* Thought | 
stated Hannibal. 


heard a woman holler 
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** Yuh did, Cap'n assures him. 
“*Who was it?’ demands the mate 
‘I guess,’ reflects Cap'n, * that that there 
voice emitted from Emmeline 
“* Never,’ argues Hannibal She ain't 
got no feminine screech into her not her 
“* We'll see, suggests Cap'n 
All of a sudden the ship sort a jerks 
to port—then she jars to starboard—then 
back to port agin Back and forth sh 
shakes like she was a slipper in a 
puppy's mouth. 
“* Gosh,’ says Hannibal 


‘I agrees,’ says Cap’n. * Now ain’t that 
there woman  reemarkable? Ain't she 


Who'd ’a’ thought she had them ther 
marked abilities for dissipatin’ ong - wee’ 
Now what d’yuh s'pose she’s up to now? 

**Gawd knows, reemarks Hannibal, full 
of resignation. 

“* We'll see,’ reepeats Cap'n. 

“Scream after scream comes piercin’ from 
the pilot-house, and Cap'n and the mate 
rushes forrud. Wonderin’ and brimmin’ 
with curiosity, they peeks into the pilot 
nouse. 

‘* Gosh, savs Hannibal. 

Agin | agrees with yuh,’ says Cap'n. 





HE CEASES LABORIN' FOR A MiINNIT 


“ There was Emmeline a-climbin’ up that 
there wheel like she thought it was a ladder 
\s fast as she steps onto a spoke down it 
goes, and she has to leap over to the other 
side of the wheel onto another spoke, which 
goes down likewise and immediate. Emme- 
line she weighs up at two hundred ten and 
some over. Over she plunges and down she 
goes Plunge and down—plunge and down 
throws the wheel star 
hoard and then port and so on, keepin’ thi 
vessel twitchin’ back and forth like it had 
the St. Vitus’s danee 

“* Help!’ squeals Emmeline, terror-struck 
and plaintive 


This here exere Ist 
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THERE WAS EMMELINE A-CLIMBIN 
WHEEL LIKE SHE THOUGHT 


“ Agin and agin she essays clamberin’ up 
them spokes. Meantime she gazes at Cap’n 
and Hannibal with beseechin’ eyes. 

“*Help! ... help!’ she yells. 

“*What’s the matter?’ Cap'n asks. 


* Ga wow! help!’ screams 
Emmeline. ‘ Look there!’ She takes a 
hand off’n the wheel long enough to p’int 


to the floor 

** Where asks Cap’n. Then he beholds 
a rat. It ain't no big man-stealin’ rat, nor 
one of them ravenin’ rats that breaks into 
pastures and carries off cattle—no sirree. 
This here rodent is a little rat—a skinny, 
hungry, homely rat. It’s a weazened, pale, 
sickly, non-combatant rat—and it was scairt 
worse’n Emmeline 

‘Save me,’ moans the lady 
“* Maybe,’ hesitates Cap'n. 


“* Horrid brute,’ squeals Emmeline. 

“*Who be vuh?’ asks Cap'n, smilin’ 
and pleasant. 

‘Emmeline says nothin’. 

“*Who be yuh?’ repeats the officer. 

“* Emmeline Peek,’ she moans 

“*Ts that all?’ demands Cap’n. ‘* What 


be yuh aboard this here vessel?’ 
“ Emmeline wept. 
“*T'm the cook,’ she 
“* Who be I? 


wails. 
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UP THAT THERE 
IT WAS A LADDER” 


** Yuh’re Cap’n Pe 
—-my husband al 
the master of this he: 
ship.’ She states th 
prompt and hopeful 

“*Is that there j 
of your’n permanent 

“*V-a-as,’ mourt 
Emmeline 

“* Yuh ain’t goin 
have no more hanke 
in’ to be Cap’n?’ 

*“* ()-o00-h! Take ji 
away. No. Never 

“* Emmeline,’ Cap’) 
States, Impressive, * yu 
disappoint me. 
thought yuh was 
reemarkable woman 
Emmeline. I s’pose 
yuh was goin’ to prov 


a everlastin’ cure fo 
this here ong - wee 

but yuh ain't. Bu 
yuh have give me a 


day of relief, and fer 
that Vl buy yuh a 


new silk dress in Du 
luth— but yuh’re a 
sad disappointment 


Emmeline.’ 

“Almost weepin 
Cap'n into the 
room, grabs the poor 
sufferin’ rat,and heaves 
it over the rail. Em 


steps 


meline looks at him 

with admiration and 

affection shinin’ from 

her eyes as she clam 

bers down off’n§ the 

wheel. Then she up and weeps onto his 
shoulder. 

“* Ho, says Cap'n Peek. ‘ Ho, . hum 


. » h-a-a-wr!’ he yawned. ‘ Doggone tha 


there ong-wee. She's a comin’ onto m 
agin. Wimmin, they ain’t the equal of 
men. Now a man would ‘a’ kept that there 


ong-wee off’n me a spell longer.’ 
** Ahem!’ coughs Hannibal. 
“*What is it?’ asks Cap’n. 


“*D’yuh recall a while back?’ asks 
the mate. 
“*T do so,’ responds Cap’n. 


“*T promised to lick yuh for them words 
and acts of vour’n while I was engaged in 
serubbin’ deck.’ 

“* Vuh did,’ remembers Cap’n, and a smile 
of hope crosses his face. 

‘*T’m a-goin’ to do it,’ says Hannibal 

‘A grin of joy breaks through the ri 
mains of Cap’n’s grief. 

“* Hannibal,’ he 
to-morrow, Hannibal. Do that there fer 
me, Hannibal—fer me, yer old friend and 
skipper. Lookin’ forrud to that there 
chastisement will save me from a night of 
ong-wee and pervide me with a_ event 
ful future.’ 

“* 1 will do so,’ complies Hannibal. 

“Which he done,” finished Cap’n Horgin. 
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‘put it off till 
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His Definition 

SCHOOL-TEACHER, remembering that 
A in her childhood she had for years 

vught that the equator was a brick wall 
extending around the earth, took pains to 
nform her pupils repeatedly that the equa- 
tor was purely an imaginary line. 

In giving an examination, she, in order to 
test their attentiveness and memory, asked 
hem to deseribe the equator. 

\ boy in the class wrote, * The equator 
is a menagerie lion running around the 
earth.” 


He Was Innocent 
A ppc: WILLIAMS had been “bad” 


again 
Ah me, Johnny!” sighed his Sunday- 
hool teacher, “I am afraid we shall never 
meet in heaven.” 
‘What have you been doin’’” asked John 
with a grin. 


A New Charge 


YOUNG lawyer in a_ Southern town 

was appointed by the court to defend 
a negro culprit who was too poor to employ 
counsel. The darky, on being interviewed 
at the jail by his attorney, insisted sullenly 
that he had not done anything deserving 
arrest 

“Oh, you know you've been up to some 
meanness, Sam. Speak out now and let’s 
have the facts,” urged the lawyer. 

‘ Boss,” said the prisoner, “I tell yer | 
ain't done nuthin’. They just put me in 
here for fragrancy.” 
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The Wrong Baby 
NE afternoon not long ago, in the vicin 
ity of Druid Hill Park in Baltimore, 
there might have been seen a young man in 
dustriously pushing up and down a baby 
carriage, intently reading a book the while 

“Henry! Henry!” called a young woman 
from the second story of a house opposite 

Henry heard not, but continued to push 
the baby-carriage and to read his book. 

In about an hour the cries for “ Henry 
were repeated. , 

* Well, what do you want?” he demanded 
rather impatiently. 

‘Nothing, dear,’ was the irritating re 
sponse, “except to inform you that you've 
been wheeling Harriet’s doll all the after 
noon. I think it’s time for the baby to have 
a turn now.” 


Insulted 


HE teacher of a public school in a New 

England town was having her troubles 
with one pupil in the matter of a lesson 
concerning certain weights and measures. 

* How many pints does a gallon contain?” 
she asked the boy. 

‘Il forgit, mum,” responded Tommy 
gloomily. 

“Try to think,” suggested the teacher. 
‘Surely you know. Now, your father,” she 
added, taking what seemed an appropriate 
concrete, practical example, “is a milkman. 
He sometimes sells a gallon of milk, doesn’t 
he? Perhaps you ean tell us how many 
pints of milk he puts in that gallon ean?” 

“It’s all milk, mum!” was the indignant 
response of Tommy. 
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The Real Question 


ITTLE Bessie: “ Mamma, how’ll I know 
when I’m naughty?” 
Mother: “ Your conscience will tell you, 
dear.” 
Little Bessie: “1 don’t care about what 
it tells me—will it tell you?” 


An Interruption 
OUR-YEARS-OLD Marjorie was saying 
her prayers not long since, when her 

little brother came slyly behind her and 
pulled her hair. Without moving her head 
she paused and said: 

‘Lord, excuse me a minute while | kick 
Ralph.” 





Since Father was « little tot 
bmsvre things must pave changed alet 
Girls ave'nt so mice itseemsteme 


AsFather says they used te pe 





Instinctive 


DARKY minister in a Southern town 
was much moved by the grief of a woma: 
whose late husband had just been interred. 

* My sister,” came in solemn tones from 
the clergyman, “I knows dat dis is a great 
grief dat’s overtaken yo’. All de same 
though you is compelled to mourn de loss 
of dis one who was yo’ companion an’ part 
ner in life, I consoles yo’ wif de assuranc 
dat dere is anudder who sympathizes wif 
yo’ and who seeks to embrace yo’ in de arms 
0’ unfailin’ love.” 

The widow looked up at him through her 
tears. “ Who is he?” she finally asked. 


A Worthy Motive 


AROLD, aged nine, came home the other 
day in such state as to cause great per 
turbation in the household. 

“ Merey!” exclaimed his mother. ‘ How 
on earth, Harold, did you manage to get 
your clothes so frightfully torn?” 

Harold assumed a virtuous air. “ Tryin’ 
to keep a little boy from bein’ licked,” he 
e “plained. 

“That was fine of you, Harold!” was the 
enthusiastic response of the parent. “ And 
who was the little boy?” 

** Me.” 


Anaesthetic 


HERE is a lad of ten, living in a Penn 

sylvania town where the schoolmasters 
still employ the rod in order that the child 
may not be spoiled, who found himself liable 
to that form of chastisement at the hands of 
his teacher. 

As the youngster approached the princi 
pal, the fierce aspect of the latter’s coun 
tenance, together with the sight of the up 
raised cane, quite undid him and he began to 
blubber. 

Then, innocently and doubtless with some 
vague recollection of a visit to the dentist, 
he stammered : 

‘* Please, sir, may—may—l take gas?” 


Unexpected 


AS Indiana woman had given a “ hand 
out ” to an especially sad-looking tramp. 
who retired behind the house, there to enjoy 
the food. 

In a few minutes he reappeared at the 
front of the house. “ Where’s your wood 
pile. lady?” he asked, to the astonishment 
of the woman, whose notion concerning a 
tramp’s antipathy to such things coincided 
with the popular ideas on the subject. 

“In the shed,” she answered. “ How nice 
of you to offer to split some wood!” 

‘I ain’t goin’ to split no wood, lady,” the 
knight of the road said; “I want an axe to 
split this biscuit.” 
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At the Aquarium 


BY BURGES 


ISHES swimming in and out 
Till my eyes grow dizzy. 
What’s the task that you're about, 

Keeping you so busy? 


{re you meant, as people say, 
Just to throw a hook at 
Or be brought from far away 

For us all to look at? 


Dogs and horses know my words, 
Cats are warm and homey; 

Cows and mice and even birds 
Sometimes get to know me 
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Yet you stare with not a wink, 
Seeming not to see me 

Are there thoughts we both can think 
Something strange and dreamy? 


I may puzzle you as much! 
And | wonder whether 
When I see vour noses touch 
You all talk together? 


There’s another world, it seems, 
That you drift and dart in, 

Full of wavs and deeds and dreams 
I ean have no part in 








Very Inconsiderate 


Cupip. “ Why can’t they settle 
of out here in the cold?” 


Light Diet 


N old darky, sent to a hospital, upon 
his arrival was placed in a ward 

and one of the nurses put a thermometer in 
his mouth to take his temperature. 

When the house doctor made his rounds, 
he said: 

‘Well, my man, how do you feel?” 

‘I feels right tol’ble, suh.” 

‘Have you had anything to eat yet?” 

*Yessuh, I had a little.’ 

‘What did you have?” 

‘A lady done gimme a piece of glass ter 
suck, suh.” 


The Eternal Feminine 
UEEN ELIZABETH, in a characteristic 
rage, had proclaimed the doom of the 
courtier. “ Off with his head!” 

The culprit courtier was heard to mutter 
something to himself. 

“What said the 
Elizabeth. 

“May it please vour Majesty,” faltered 
one of the guards, “ his words were: ‘ Pretty 
rough. It is becoming—’ ” 

The Virgin Queen plumed 
eyes sought her mirror. 

“Ha! Pretty ruff! Truly, the fellow 
hath good taste, and it were a pity— _ Let 
sentence be suspended. We have need of 
men of judgment and sound dis- 
cretion about us. I will hear further 
what he may have to say.” 


demanded 


eaitill ?” 


herself; her 


good 


it beside some cozy fire instead 


Initiating Emily 
LUBS had taken possession of the 
feminine element in the school. 

As the teacher left one afternoon she saw. 
seated on the lowest step, a group of small 
girls, each holding a cup and spoon, and 
each feeding a vinegarish-looking liquid to 
one of their number, whom the treatment 
had already rendered pallid and passive. 

“Why, what on earth are you doing?” the 
astonished teacher demanded. 

“Teacher, please, ‘m, “ame the eager 
answer, “it’s our club, and we're inauseat 
ing Emily!” 


An Unvisited Locality 
WISHT I was as big as men, 
To see the Town of After Ten: 
I’ve heard it is so bright and gay. 
It’s almost like another day. 
But to my bed I'm packed off straight 
When that old clock strikes half past eight! 
It’s awful hard to be a boy 
And never know the sort of joy 
That grown-up people must have when 
They’re in the Town of After Ten. 
I’m sure I don’t know what they do, 
For shops are closed, and churches too. 
Perhaps with burglars they go ‘round. 
And do not dare to make a sound! 
Well, soon [ll be a man, and then 
I'll see the Town of After Ten! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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| FOUND HIM AND HE WASN'T ALONE 





